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VOI,.  XXXIV.  JAXTARV,  1012  NO.  i. 

TlIIv  (lircclor  ^(.'lUTal,  the  assistant  director,  and  the  editorial 
stalT  of  the  I’.w  A.mi{kica\  Hn.i.irnx  take  advantage  of  thi'^ 
oj)portnnity  in  the  first  i<)i2  issue  to  wish  all  the  constituency 
of  the  Hn.LKTiN  a  Hap])y  Xew  Year  and  to  e.\])ress  the  hojie 
that  during  this  rear  the  Hri.i.KTiN  wilt  continue  to  have  that  interest 
and  to  make  that  ini])rovenient  which  will  give  the  constituency  as  nnich 
l)leasnre  and  satisfaction  in  reading  its  ])ages  as  it  will  the  stall  of  the 
I'nion  in  prejiaring  the  material. 


sri)i)i;.\  Di'Misic  (ii-  i'ki;sii)i;nt  icstkada. 

The  HrLi.lCTix  takes  this  first  opporlmhty  to  e.\])ress  its  profound 
grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  His  hixcelleiicy  hhnilio  histrada,  President 
of  the  Re|)nl)lic  of  l{cnador.  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  December, 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  demise  of  President  Pstrada  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Pan  American  ITiion,  the  director  general  sent  a  cable  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  hicnador  and  a  dispatch  to  the  consul 
general  of  that  Republic  in  Xew  York  City,  expressing  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathv  of  the  executive  officers  and  staff  of  this  institution  at  the  great  loss 
sustained  bv  the  peo])ie  of  hicnador.  As  a  further  indication  of  resjK'ct 
to  the  niemorv  of  the  late  President,  the  llag  of  hicnador  and  the  pennant 
of  the  rnion  were  displayed  at  half-mast  from  the  building  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion.  With  the  death  of  President  Itstrada,  lienador  loses 
one  of  her  most  prominent  sons  and  servants. 


AN'.Xt'AI,  KIvI’oKT  ( It*  TIIK  DIKIvCToR  ( '.KXKK AI,. 

rile  s])ecial  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  P.\.x  Amekic.\x  Hn. i,i;tix 
is  called  to  the  annual  re])ort  of  the  director  general,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  at  its  meeting, 
Xovember  ly,  njii,  in  which  the  ])ast  work,  present  scojie,  and  future 
plans  of  the  I'nion  are  disctissed.  This  report  gives  in  brief  and  con¬ 
venient  form  a  descrijition  of  the  activities  of  the  I'nion,  which  enables  all 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  BOLIVAR. 


This  body,  also  referred  to  as  the  Bolivian  Congress,  was  one  of  the  noted  ofliciai  delegations  participating  in  the  celebration  of  Venezuela's  centenary  of  independence 
during  September,  1911.  The  Congress  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  five  countries  over  which  Bolivar  exerted  his  influence  for  the  movement  of  freedom. 
Seated,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Dr.  J.  C.  Borda,  delegate  from  Colombia;  Dr.  R.  Soria  Galvarro,  delegate  from  Bolivia;  Dr.  V.  .M.  Maiirtua,  delegate  from  Peru; 
Dr.  JosfJ  Peniita,  delegate  from  Ecuador,  vice-president;  Gen.  .\l.  .V.  Matos,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Venezuela,  president  of  the  congress;  Dr.  Alberto 
Gutierrez,  deflate  from  Bolivia,  vice-president;  Gen.  Julio  .\ndrade,  delegate  from  Ecuador;  Dr.  llernun  Velarde,  delegate  from  Peru;  Dr.  N.  Clemente  Ponce, 
delegate  from  &uador;  Dr.  Ismael  Vdzquez,  <lelegate  from  Bolivia.  Standing,  from  left  to  right,  Gen.  L.  Duarte  Level,  delegate  from  Venezuela,  and  secretary 
general  of  the  congress;  Dr.  J.  L.  Andara,  delegate  from  Venezuela;  Gen.  J.  .V.  V'elulini,  delegate  from  Venezuela,  vice-president;  Dr.  Alberto  Smith,  delegate 
from  Venezuela;  Gen.  F.  Costa  Garcia,  delegate  from  Venezuela, 
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])ersons  who  arc  intcrcslccl  to  {^ain  at  a  glance  an  accurate  iin]rrcssion  of 
the  actual  work  which  it  is  accomplishing.  Co])ics  of  this  report  in 
English  or  Spanish  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  this 
office.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  published  in  sei)arate  pami)hlet  form 
it  is  not  re])roduced  in  the  Bl’IAAvTin.  There  is  cpioted  below  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter,  under  the  head  of  “Summary  of  jirogress"; 

Before  concluding  this  re|Htrt  it  would  seem  jiroper  to  suniniarize.  as  a  matter  of 
convcnicnec  and  reeord,  in  brief  terms,  some  (jf  the  evidences  of  jtrogress  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  work  done  by  the  Pan  American  I’nion  in  the  live  years  i()07-igii, 
inclusive,  during  which  the  jiresent  executive  ollicers  have  administered  its  affairs. 

1.  Its  physical  assets  of  buildings  and  grounds  have  grown  in  value  from  nothing 
to  Si,  100,000. 

2.  The  total  annual  quotasof  the  ziAmerican  Republics  for  its  support  have  been 
increased  from  854.000  to  8125,000. 

3.  Many  of  the  countries  were  in  arrears  and  the  organization  faced  a  deficit  five 
years  ago;  now'  there  are  jiractically  no  arrears,  and  the  fiscal  year  iqio-ii  was 
begun  with  a  favorable  balance. 

4.  The  number  of  expert  em])loyces  ujKm  its  staff  has  been  nearly  tripled. 

5.  Its  receipts  and  distribution  of  mail  matter,  pamphlets,  and  ])ublications  have 
grown  from  100.000  pieces  jier  annum  to  over  700,000  jiieccs,  and  will  probably  reach 
1,000.000  pieces  during  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  The  number  of  books  in  the  libraiy  has  advanced  from  i  j,ooo  to  23,000,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  jihotographs  from  i.ooo  to  11,000,  and  the  number  of  halftone  plates  from 
400  to  4,000. 

7.  Its  Moxtiii.y  Bci.i.etin  has  been  evolved  from  a  dr\-  public  document  into  an 
illustrated  and  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  and  interesting  international  magazine 
depicting  the  jirogress  and  the  development  of  the  American  nations. 

8.  This  Bri.LETi.\.  formerly  published  in  four  languages  under  one  cover,  with 
most  limited  circulation,  now  apjtcars  in  four  se])arate  editions,  namely,  Knglish, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  of  which  last  year  50,000  co]ues  were  distributed 
in  the  I'nited  States,  40.000  in  Latin  America,  and  10.000  in  luirope  and  Asia. 

<).  The  annual  commerce  {)f  Latin  America  with  all  the  world  has  grown  aj)proxi- 
mately  in  this  jteriod  from  81,700,000.000  to  82,360.000,000,  an  increase  in  figures  of 
8660.000,000.  or  an  average  of  over  8100.000,000  per  annum. 

10.  The  total  exchange  of  commerce,  exjK)rts  and  imports,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  20  Latin  American  countries  has  grown  approximately  from 
8408,000,000  to  8640.000,000,  an  increase  of  8142.000,000. 

11.  The  exjKirts  of  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  have  grown  aiiproximately 
from  8205,000,000  to  8270.000,000.  an  increase  of  865,000.000. 

12.  The  cxjKirts  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  to  the  United  States  have 
grown  approximately  from  8292,000,000  to  8369,000,000,  and  inerease  of  877,000.000. 

SPECIFIC  RECORD  OF  THINGS  DO.NE. 

13.  Considering  specifically  some  of  the  things  it  has  accomplished,  the  following 
are  to  be  noted : 

(a  I  It  has  inaugurated  the  teaching  of  .Spanish  in  numerous  colleges,  academies,  and 
public  schools. 

(h)  It  has  started  the  study  of  Latin  American  history  and  commercial  geography 
in  similar  institutions. 

(c)  It  has  caused  hundreds  of  reading  clubs  to  take  up  the  study  of  Latin  .America. 

(dt  It  has  greatly  increased  the  exchange  of  travel  between  North  and  .South  -America 
and  started  many  excursions  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
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(Cl  It  has  taken  steps  to  arranjje  for  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  students  among 
universities  and  colleges  of  Xorth  and  South  America. 

(/)  It  has  led  steamship  companies  to  imi)rove  and  extend  their  facilities  between 
the  j)orts  f>f  the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin  .America. 

((/I  It  has  caused  numerous  ])ress  correspondents,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  books  to 
visit  and  study  Latin  .America. 

ill)  It  has  invited  to  the  I'nited  States  similar  men  from  that  ])art  of  the  world  to 
study  their  northern  neighbor. 

(f  I  It  has  supplied  thousands  of  news])apers  in  the  I'nited  States,  Latin  .America, 
Kurope,  and  .Asia  with  a  vast  variety  of  data  regarding  the  .American  Re])ublics. 

ij)  It  has  supplied  lists  of  b<x)ks  and  publications  on  Latin  .American  history, 
description,  and  travel  to  numerous  libraries. 

tk)  It  has  answered  the  inquiries  of  lawyers  concerning  the  laws,  codes,  and  statutes 
of  Latin  .America. 

(1)  It  has  ])rovided  mining,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  engineers  with  data  regarding 
]K»ssibilities  in  Latin  .America. 

ini)  It  has  told  capitalists  and  investors  concerning  opjiortunities  for  developing 
resources,  building  railroads,  and  starting  new  industries. 

ill)  It  has  held  commercial  conferences  for  the  advancement  of  Pan  .American  trade 
which  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  represc-ntative  business  men  and  commercial 
exi)erts. 

io)  It  has  started  and  accelerated  the  movement  among  commercial  organizations, 
exjx)rting  and  inqxirting  houses,  shij)  operating  and  building  cxjinpanies  to  “get  ready 
for  the  Panama  Canal.” 

f/>  I  It  has  acquainted  directly  and  by  corres]x)ndence  manufacturers,  exjxirters,  and 
imjx)rters.  not  only  in  the  I'nited  States  but  in  Latin  .America  and  Ivnrope  and  other 
j)artsof  the  world  with  trade  opjxjrtunities  and  conditions  in  the  .American  Rejniblics. 

(<;)  Its  executive  oflicers  and  members  of  its  staff  have  in  resfxmse  to  special  invita¬ 
tions  delivered  numerous  addres.seson  Latin  .America  to  commercial  and  social  organi¬ 
zations.  colleges,  and  clubs,  etc. 

i  n  It  has  sup|)lied  the  governments  and  ofiicialsof  all  the  .American  Rejjublics  and 
of  many  other  Clovernments  and  oHicials  with  information  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects. 

(.r)  It  has  answered  thousands  of  iiKpiiries  of  every  kintl.  sha]K‘.  and  manner  from 
the  great  public  and  wide  world  at  large  in  regard  to  the  commeree,  resources,  laws, 
historv,  government,  and  general  progress  of  the  .American  Re])ublics. 


E.XCH.AN'GE  ()E  SCHOLARS  AND  SCIENTISTS. 

Otic  of  the  most  important  amiouncements  afTccting  the  intfllfctual 
relations  of  North  and  South  .\merica  was  made  on  December  15,  1911, 
when  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internatiftnal  Peace  made  known 
that  they  had  taken  active  ste])s  for  the  exchange  of  eminent  scholars 
and  scientists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  .\merican  coun¬ 
tries.  Below  is  tjuoted  in  jnirt  the  letter  covering  this  plan  which  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murrav  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  I’niversity,  New  York 
City,  and  acting  director  of  the  division  of  intercourse  and  education, 
addressed  to  the  director  general; 

I  am  verv  glad  to  be  able  to  advise  you  that  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Ivmlowment 
for  International  Peace  at  their  annual  meeting  held  December  14.  igi  i ,  a])proj)riated 
the  sum  of  S20.ocx3  for  the  |)ur]x)Se  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  rej)resentati ve  Latin 
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American  scholars  and  scientists  with  scholars  and  scientists  of  the  United  St;ites, 
during  the  academic  year  igi2  13. 

It  is  ])ro]iosed  to  select  two  scholars  or  scientists  from  ])rominent  Eatin  American 
universities  and  bring  them  to  the  I'nited  States  for  the  next  academic  year,  eaeli 
to  divide  his  time  between  two  American  universities. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  one  might  divide  his  time  between  the  University 
(»f  Texas,  at  Au.stin.  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  Chicago,  Illinois:  and 
that  the  second  might  divide  his  year  between  the  I’niversity  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

Further,  it  is  i)ro]X)sed  that  the  division  of  intercourse  and  education  shall  select 
two  representative  American  scholars,  and  arrange  that  they  shall  spend  the  academic 
year  tQi2-i,t  visiting  two  Latin  American  institutions, 

Hach  of  the  four  scholars  is  to  receive  a  ])crsonal  honorarium  of  S;.ooo,  in  view  of 
the  length  and  character  of  the  journey  reupiired. 


THE  MINISTER  FROM  URUGUAY  IN  WASHINGTON. 

riic  Rc-ptiblic  of  Uruguay  is  now  represented  on  the  governing  board 
of  tlie  Pan  American  Union  by  a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  great  expe¬ 
rience,  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  the  jtresent  minister  from  Uruguay  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Pena  has  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  liis 
country,  and  while  still  very  young  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
question  of  popular  education.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cational  reforms  which  were  instituted  in  Uruguay  by  Jose  Pedro  \’arela 
after  liis  visit  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pena  is  an  acknowledged  student 
and  authority  on  economic  and  financial  problems,  and  for  a  period  of 
over  35  years  occupied  a  chair  in  tlie  University  of  Montevideo  as  jiro- 
fessor  of  economics  and  administrative  law.  Later  lie  served  as  dean 
of  the  university  for  several  years.  The  new  minister  is,  [moreover,  a 
writer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  there  have  appeared  from  his  facile  jien 
many  painjihlets  and  monographs  on  a  diversity  of  subjects.  He  has  also 
contributed  generously  to  newspapers  and  magazines  articles  on  eduea- 
tional,  economic,  and  administrative  (|uestions.  In  ofiicial  capaeities. 
Dr.  Pena  has  always  been  verv  active.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  work 
of  the  Rural  Congress  in  i8q6,  and  published  in  book  form  the  resolutions 
and  reports  of  that  gathering.  His  name  appeared  as  a  member  of 
numerous  honorary  commissions,  and  as  chairman  of  (piite  a  few  of  them, 
]iartieularly  of  theeodigo  administrative  (administrative  code)  and  of  the 
“jiroyecto  general  organico”  (general  organic  bill)  for  the  classification 
and  assignment  of  salaries  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  administration.  At 
the  time  of  his  ajipointment  to  his  present  diplomatic  jiost.  Dr.  Pena  was 
president  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  port  works  of  Montevideo,  an 
extensive  enterjirise  involving  the  exjienditnre  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
He  has  also  served  as  nnmieipal  intendente  of  Montevideo,  as  well  as  held 
such  ini])ortant  portfolios  in  the  President's  cabinet  as  minister  of  finanee. 
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interior,  public  instruction,  industries,  and  jiublic  works.  In  1907  Dr. 
Pena  was  intrusted  with  a  confidential  mission  to  brazil  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  his  characteristic  skill  and  aptness.  He  was  also  one  of  tlie  23 
distinguished  citizens  whom  the  Government  of  Uruguay  consulted  on 
the  disputed  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  the  Plata.  In  1910  he  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos 
Aires  as  vice  president  of  the  delegation  from  Uruguay  and  participated 
most  actively  in  the  preceedings  of  that  important  gathering. 


PRIZE  WON  BY  A  YOUNG  CUBAN, 


I'or  several  years  the  Director  General  has  given  a  medal  to  that 
student  of  Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River,  State  of  Vermont,  who 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  professors  and  the  students,  shown 
the  greatest  evidence  of  all-round  achievement.  This  year  it  is  gratifying 
to  him  to  note  that  it  was  won  by  a  Cuban  named  Cesar  E.  Maderos. 
Young  Maderos,  not  only  by  his  standing  as  a  scholar  but  by  his  skill 
and  ability  as  an  athlete  and  his  conduct  as  a  gentleman,  won  for  him¬ 


self  a  unique  jiosition  at  the  academy  and  deserved  to  carry  off  this 
prize  known  as  the  “All-round  achievement”  medal.  In  view  of  the 
Director  General’s  relations  to  Latin  America,  he  is  particularly  gratified 
that  the  honor  should  go  this  time  to  a  Cuban,  but  he  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  student  of  that  nationality  is  victorious  in  a  competition, 
because  the  intellectual  and  mental  keenness  of  the  Cubans  is  recognized 
the  wide  world  over. 


SR.  DON  FEDERICO  ALFONSO  PEZET, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  to  the  United  States. 
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TUP  MDI.IVIAN  TARIFF. 

In  llie  Dccenihtr  issue  of  tlie  Hn.Lirnx,  sixcial  reference  was  matle 
to  the  new  general  tarilT  law  of  Bolivia,  a  co])v  of  which  has  been  jilaced 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ban  American  I’nion  by  the  minister  of  Bolivia,  Sr. 
Don  Ignacio  Calderon.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  ])re])ared.  it  is  the  ])urj)ose 
of  the  Ban  American  Union  to  bring  out  this  tariff  in  pamjihlet  form 
in  the  same  way  that  it  brought  out  the  tariff  of  the  Argentine  Rejmblic. 
Bublications  of  this  character  are  much  appreciated  by  the  business 
interests  of  both  Xorth  and  South  America  and  are  an  illustration  of 
the  ])ractical  work  which  this  office  is  continually  doing. 


THE  MEXICAX  society  oF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Ban  American  Union  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  Mexican  vSociety 
of  Xew  York  is  nourishing  under  the  jiresidency  of  Judge  James  \V. 
Gerard,  vice  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Speyer,  and  the  secretaryship  of 
Mr,  Charles  K.  Allen.  Its  membershij)  includes  several  hundred  of 
the  very  best  men  in  Xew  York  City  and  the  country  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  grow  to  be  a  jiowerful  intlueiice  for  the  development  of  closer 
relations  of  friendshij)  and  for  good  understanding  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 


THE  .\t:w  minister  FROM  CIIIEE. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  arrival  in  Washington  of  Sr.  Don  luhiardo 
vSuarez  Mujica,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Chile  to  the  United  States,  the  Bit.i.eTix  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing 
the  jxirtrait  of  the  dijdomat.  It  now  is  pleased  at  the  o])i)ortunitv  to 
add  a  few  remarks  anent  the  interesting  career  of  Sr.  Suarez  Mujica,  who 
is  an  able  statesman  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Ban  American  Union.  By  reason  of  his  training  and  exixricnce  he  is 
splendidly  ecpiipjxxl  to  render  much  valuable  service  in  the  interest  and 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  I'nion,  and  already  he  has  displayed  a  most 
pleasing  willingness  tf)  do  so.  Sr.  Suarez  Mujica  was  born  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  studied  law  at  tlie  Xational  University  of  his  country.  At  a 
remarkably  early  age  he  entered  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  capacity,  but  his  ability  and  integrity  soon  won  for  hima  distin¬ 
guished  place,  and  at  the  age  of  23  years  he  was  promoted  to  the  jxisition 
of  assistant  secretary  of  state.  While  in  the  jxjsition  it  devolved  u]X)n 
him  to  adjust  several  delicate  dijffomatic  matters,  which  he  did  very 
skillfully.  He  [resigned  [his  position  with  the  dejiartmeni  of  foreign 
affairs  in  order  to  engage  in  his  chosen  career  of  law  and  here,  too,  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  rapid  and  marked.  He  was  designated  intendente  of  the  Brov- 
ince  of  Altacama,  and  this  Brovince  later  elected  him  its  rejiresentative 
to  the  Xational  Congress.  In  that  body  he  rendered  valuable  service  for 
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nine  years,  al  intervals  ])lace  on  various  parliamentary  commis¬ 

sions  ami  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  igoS  the  late  President  Montt  intrusted  to 
Sr.  Suarez  Mujica  the  itortfolios  of  justice  and  jtublic  instruction,  and 
while  in  that  cai)acity  he  i)resided  over  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress,  which  met  at  Santiago  during  December  of  1908.  In  the  month  of 
Xovembcr  of  that  same  year  he  established  the  “  Hiblioteca  de  ICscritores 
de  Chile,”  which  won  for  him  a  siiecial  vote  of  thanks  from  the  scientific 
congress.  Sr.  Suarez  Mujica  entered  the  dijtloniatic  service  of  Chile  in 
1909  as  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  minister  plenijiotentiary  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  but  at  the  death  of  the  lamented  vSr.  Anibal  Cruz  he  was  transferred 
to  the  post  at  Washington. 


INC'KEASIXd  IXTEKEST  IN  E.VTIX  AMERICA. 

Kvidences  are  continually  coming  to  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  countries,  peoples,  resources,  and  opportunities 
of  Latin  America.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  latest  of  these 
developments  is  the  desire  of  an  organization  of  teachers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  subscribe  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cojiies  of  a  book  or 
different  books  relating  to  Latin  America.  flic  opinion  has  been  asked 
as  to  what  is  the  best  book  which  they  should  read  in  order  that  thev 
may  know  more  about  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 
Similar  inquiries  are  constantly  coming  in  from  reading  clubs  and  various 
organizations  which  represent  the  intelligent  sjiirit  of  the  country. 


I’AX  A.MERICAX  CO.M.MEKCIAl.  EDl'CWTIOX. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Standard  Union,  a  leading  newsjiaper  of 
Brooklyn,  Xew  York,  there  ajijK-ared  a  most  interesting  editorial,  entitled 
“Commercial  education,"  which  we  assume  was  written  by  that  excellent 
authority  on  all  such  subjects,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  or  at  least  was 
inspired  by  him.  We  regret  there  is  not  space  for  the  entire  editorial, 
but  we  have  pleasure  in  ipioting  one  jiaragraph  of  j^articular  significance: 

For  it  is  a  very  real  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us,  and  if  we  propose 
to  meet  halfway  the  opportunities  just  ahead  of  us,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  are 
already  being  prodded  liy  shipping  men  over  sea  for  slowness  in  fixing  and  jiublishing 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  which  means  not  only  that  they  believe  the  trade  of  S)uth 
America  and  the  .South  Pacific  is  there,  but  that  they  intend  to  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  it.  At  present,  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  countries,  we  are  in  no  shajie 
to  put  up  a  respectable  fight  for  this  trade,  for  which  we  have  built  the  canal,  and 
unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  we  shall  be  in  the  humiliating  position  of  ojierating  a 
ferry  for  a  great  share  of  the  world’s  commerce,  taking  meager  toll  for  once,  while  all 
the  profits  worth  while  go  to  those  rivals  who  knew  enough  to  teach  their  manu¬ 
facturers  at  home  to  make  the  wares  and  their  young  men  the  languages  in  which  to 
sell  them. 
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EXCURSIONS  AND  TRAVEL  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  five  years 
ago  it  has  been  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  travel  between 
North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to  persuade  the  traveling 
public  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the  principal  countries  and  cities 
of  Latin  .\merica  so  as  to  spread  information  about  these  countries  and 
develop  interest  in  their  jiossibilities  and  imjiortance.  When  the  Director 
General  first  suggested  that  excursions  should  be  organized  by  the  big 
steamship  companies,  they  looked  askance  upon  his  proposition  and 
expressed  doubt  as  to  their  success  on  a  large  scale.  The  situation  is 
now  changed  and  each  year  sees  new  excursions  being  organized,  addi¬ 
tional  steamships  being  chartered,  and  a  larger  number  of  people  taking 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  of  travel  to  the  southern  countries. 
Every  mail  of  the  Pan  American  Union  brings  letters  from  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  making  inquiries  about  these  excursions  and  the 
conditions  of  travel  in  Latin  America,  while  those  who  have  already 
booked  passage  are  sending  to  this  office  for  lists  of  books  to  read  and 
copies  of  its  publications  so  that  they  may  read  up  about  the  countries 
and  places  they  are  to  visit.  On  the  desk  of  the  Director  General  at 
the  present  moment  are  seven  different  pamphlets,  all  interesting  and 
attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  describing  excursion  trips  already 
operating  or  being  organized. 

Among  these  are  the  “Third  grand  cruise”  to  South  America  by  the 
S.  S.  Bluecher  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  41-45  Broadway,  New 
York,  which  sails  from  New  York,  January  20,  1912,  returning  on  April 
8,  and  visiting  during  that  time  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  Chile,  and  the  West  Andes.  The  total  distance  traveled 
will  be  nearly  20,000  miles  and  the  duration  of  the  trip  approximately 
80  days. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  whose  offices  are  at  245  Broadway,  and  264  and 
553  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  have  an  excursion  also  leaving  January  20, 
1912,  in  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.’s  steamship  Trent,  proceeding 
in  this  boat  as  far  as  Colon,  crossing  the  Isthmus  to  Panama  by  rail,  and 
then  going  south  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  The  itinerary  on  the  west  coast  will  include  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile.  Proceeding  then  to  the  east  coast,  the  party  will  go  to  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  returning  to  New  York  on  May  3. 

The  Globe  Touring  Association,  at  623  South  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  is  planning  an  excursion  to  leave  in  March,  1912, 
and  the  itinerary  will  include  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  this  journey  will  be  85  days,  and  will  begin  and  end  at  New  York 
City.  The  pamphlet  which  it  issues  is  a  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  joining  the  excursion. 


hotf>^ra|»h  hy  Harris  Kv 


SR.  DON  JOAQUfN  MENDEZ, 


fWho  remains  here  as  duly  accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
Guatemala,  having  discharged  his  duties  as  Minister  on  Special  Mission. 
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Tilt-  “  Lfon  Collvcr  Private  Parties  for  Soutii  America”  will  take 
place  durinjr  the  months  of  I'ehruary,  March,  April,  and  Mav,  sailing 
from  New  York  I'ebrnary  3,  1912.  They  will  include  visits  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Ivcuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile.  Argentina,  Uruguav, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  Peon  Collver  annonneed  his  first  tour  of 
South  America  in  1905  and  claims  to  be  the  inoneer  in  this  po])nlar 
field  of  ])leasnre  and  business  travel.  His  headquarters  are  at  86  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  whose  olTices  are  at  22  State  vStreet, 
New  York,  and  18  Moorgate  Street,  London,  has  issued  attractive 
panqdilets  and  folders  on  its  excursions  and  travel  routes  to  Latin 
America  which  should  be  carefully  perused  by  all  ])ersons  who  wish  to 
make  this  interesting  journey.  They  have  recently  enlarged  their  fleet 
and  increased  their  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  growing  travel. 

fhe  White  Star  Line,  of  9  Broadway,  New  York,  recently  issued  an 
attractive  ])amphlet  under  the  head  of  “Delightful  Cruises  in  the  West 
Indies,"  which  jirovides  for  a  journey  of  jiractically  a  month  to  Cuba> 
Porto  Rico,  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  Coloml)ia,  Panama,  and  Jamaica. 

Mr.  N.  T.  Smith,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City,  is  planning  the  “  Roval 
Blue  World  Cruise,”  which  will  leave  New  York  on  Pebruarv  3,  1912,  on 
a  six  months’  cruise  around  the  world.  The  journey  will  be  made  on  a 
vacht-steamshij)  of  6,(X)o  tons,  and  the  party  will  visit  the  West  Indies. 
Panama  Canal,  South  America,  Africa,  and  the  islands  and  countries  of 
the  Far  East,  returning  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean. 
A  circular  has  been  issued,  giving  exact  dates  as  to  the  itinerary  and 
information  for  passengers. 

fhe  addresses  of  these  companies  or  agencies  are  given,  so  that  anv  of 
the  constituency  of  the  Pax  American  Bi'eeeti.x  can  secure  data  direct 
from  them;  but  this  oflice  is  also  ready  to  give  information  as  it  has 
their  ])amphlets  on  file  for  consultation. 


KEMAKKABEE  PHOTOGKAI’HS  OF  E.VTIN  AMERICA. 

The  Pan  American  Bueeetix  wishes  to  give  special  credit  to  Mr.  1.  F. 
Scheeler,  box  415,  Philadeliihia,  Pennsylvania.,  for  the  wonderful  photo¬ 
graphs  which  he  has  made  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Latin  America, 
including  views  of  Bahia,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 
Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina,  \'al]iaraiso  and  Santiago  in  Chile,  and  Panama 
Citv.  They  are  the  largest  and  finest  in  detail  which  have  ever  come  to 
the  attention  of  this  olTice.  The  one  of  Sao  Paulo  is  130  inches  in  length 
and  shows  the  entire  city.  It  is  the  largest  known  negative  ever  made 
in  a  foreign  country.  Those  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  their  greatness  and  beauty.  The  Pan  American 
Union  hopes  to  include  them,  when  its  funds  permit,  in  its  library 
collection. 
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Till-;  MIXISTI'K  l-'Kt)M  HAITI. 

In  till-  Xoveinher  issue  of  the  HiT.i.KTi.v  there  was  included  with  the 
portraits  of  tlie  newly  accredited  diplomats  from  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  tlie  I'nited  States  the  plioto,i;ra])h  of  Mon.  Solon  Menos,  the  envoy 
e.Ktraordinary  and  minister  ])lenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  to 
Washinj^ton,  succeeding;  the  retirin';  minister,  Mon.  H.  Pauleus  Salmon. 
Mr.  Menos  was  born  on  March  9,  1859,  and  received  a  legal  education  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the 
title  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1881.  He  then  jiracticed  his  chosen  profession 
at  Port  an  Prince,  the  cajiital  eity  of  the  Reiniblic,  and  by  his  ability  soon 
rose  to  the  top  of  his  jirofession,  gaining  the  coveted  jiosition  of  “baton- 
nier”  of  the  legal  fraternity,  from  1898  to  1901  and  again  from  1906  to 
1908.  Mr.  Menos  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  assembly  in  1888, 
and  was  designated  the  following  year  for  the  posititm  of  secretary  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  public  instruction,  later  following  with  the  portfolios  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  foreign  affairs.  In  1896  he  was  again  ajipointed  secretarx 
of  justice  and  worshiji,  and  the  following  year  served  in  the  cabinet  again 
as  secretary  of  finance,  commerce,  and  foreign  affairs.  In  conjunction 
with  Mon.  Louis  Renault,  the  distinguished  jirofessor  of  international  law 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  he  jiarticipated  in  the  sessions  of  the  arbitral 
tribunal  which  sat  in  Paris  during  the  year  1905,  under  the  jiresidency 
of  Mon.  Henry  \'ignaud,  the  then  secretary  of  the  American  Kmbassy  at 
Paris. 


SHOE  AND  I.E.MTlER  TRADE  INTEREST  IN  L.\TIN  AMERICA. 

The  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  of  166  Essex  Street, 
Poston,  Massachusetts,  is  planning  to  hold  a  celebration  and  exhibition 
under  the  title  of  “National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week,”  in  Poston,  July 
10  17, 1912.  Correspondence  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  had  with 
the  officers  of  this  association  develops  the  fact  that  the  organization  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  princijiles  for  expand¬ 
ing  its  trade  in  Latin  America.  Pelow  is  quoted  in  part  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement  issued  b\'  the  New  Ivngland  Shoe  and  Leather  Association 
anent  the  coming  exhibition: 

Hoslon,  Massachusi'tt.s.  the  world’s  Icailing  center  of  the  leather  and  footwear  trade 
is  to  observe  another  “National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week,”  July  10-17.  igi2,  and 
tho.se  in  charge  of  the  observance  arc  especially  desirous  of  interesting  Inivers  of 
leather  and  boots  and  shoes  and  the  numerous  accessories  to  that  industry  in  the 
various  Latin  .American  countries. 

.A  special  feature  during  the  week  will  be  the  “National  Shoe  and  Leather  Market 
I'air,”  an  exposition  which  will  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  visiting  buyers  of 
the  trade  to  become  familiar  with  the  latest  styles  and  materials  entering  into  these 
(iroducts,  as  well  as  to  meet  rejiresentati ve  members  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
industry. 

-.KlKHi  lliill.  1-12-  2 
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The  details  of  the  week  will  he  carried  out  by  a  general  coniniittee  representing 
these  different  bodies  of  shoe  manufacturers,  tanners,  dealers  in  shoe  findings,  cut- 
stock  manufacturers  and  dealers,  lM>ot  and  shoe  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen. 

Iloston  is  particularly  well  ada|)ted  to  such  a  gathering,  as  it  is  within  a  few  min' 
utes  ride  of  Brockton,  the  greatest  center  of  the  manufacture  of  men's  shoes  in  the 
world;  Lynn,  the  famous  city  where  women’s  footwear  is  manufactured;  Haverhill, 
the  largest  center  of  slippers  and  low-cut  ftxAwear;  Pealnxly,  the  leading  tanning 
center  of  this  part  of  the  United  States;  Beverly,  where  the  extensive  plant  of  the 
L'nited  .Shoe  Machinen,’  Co.,  which  furnishes  shoe  machinery  practically  for  the 
entire  world,  is  located;  and  various  other  noted  cities  and  towns  where  machinery, 
lasts,  and  other  accessories  of  the  trade  are  produced,  are  situate<l. 

The  headquarters  of  the  New  Kngland  Shoe  and  Leather  Asst)ciation  are  loeated  in 
the  New  bingland  .Shoe  and  Leather  Building,  corner  of  Lincoln  and  Ivssex  Streets, 
and  there  will  be  an  information  bureau  established  there  in  connection  with  the 
National  .Shoe  and  Leather  Week,  available  without  charge  to  anyone  interested. 

Those  desiring  further  information  regarding  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Week, 
hotel  accommodations,  train  connections,  etc.,  are  cordially  invited  to  apply  to 
•SecrctaPi-  Thomas  K.  Anderson,  who  will  ])romptly  furnish  the  tlesired  data. 

The  association  has  a  foreign  trade  committee  which  is  especially  active  in  working 
up  interest  in  shoe  and  leather  exports  to  Latin  American  countries. 


OPINION  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  published  at  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  publications 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  its  issue  of  December  16,  191 1,  in  discussing 
the  preparations  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1915,  it  makes  the  following  complimentary  reference  to  the 
Pan  American  Union ; 

The  Pacific  coast  interest  in  the  canal  has  been  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Pan 
.\mcrican  l.'nion.  A  large  corrcsfxmdcnce  is  being  carried  on  with  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  commercial  organizations,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Latin  America,  and  with  exporters  and  imjxirters  in  Ixith  North 
and  South  America,  jxiinting  out  what  steps  should  be  taken,  especially  in  the  study 
of  new  trade  jxissibilities,  in  order  that  large  benefits  may  be  derived  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The  Director  General  has  addressed  numerous 
eommercial  organizations  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  “Uictting  ready  for 
the  Panama  Canal,”  and  everywhere  he  has  met  with  a  responsive  interest  which 
indicates  that  the  public  is  awakening  to  the  situation.  In  his  annual  rejxirt  the 
Director  General  of  the  Union,  John  Barrett,  says;  “  If,  then,  the  west  eoast  of  Latin 
America,  comprehending  in  part  or  whole  the  following  countries:  .Mexico,  Guatemala, 
.Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Coloniliia.  lA'iiador,  Peru. 
Bolivia,  and  Chile,  can  to-day,  without  the  canal,  buy  and  sell  50  jier  cent  more  than 
it  did  five  years  ago  and  conduct  a  total  foreign  commerce  of  half  a  billion  of  dollars, 
it  certainly  is  logic  and  common  sense  to  claim  that,  within  live  years  after  the  canal 
is  opened  and  all  that  part  of  the  world  has  felt  its  quickening  influenee,  this  foreign 
trade  will  reach  a  gratifying  total  of  .Si  .000,000,000  jier  annum.” 
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IlON.  ELLIOTT  XORTHCOTT, 

Who  has  boon  transferred  to  the  post  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  Venezuela  from  the  jiost  at  Nicaragua. 
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THIi  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMHER  OF  CCJMMKRCi;. 

( )n  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  6,  there  was  hekl  in  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  ever  held  in  the  history 
of  that  remarkal)le  city.  It  was  the  banquet  of  the  new  chaml)er  of 
commerce,  or  what  might  better  be  described  as  the  reorganized  cliaml)er 
of  commerce,  in  which  all  the  different  ])rominent  commercial  societies 
of  the  city  were  merged.  The  slogan  on  this  occasion  was  “(iet  together.” 
and  it  might  be  describetl  as  a  grand  pre])aratory  movement  for  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Kxj)osition  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
I'rancisco  in  1915.  All  the  speeches  breathed  the  sjfirit  of  loyalty  to 
San  Francisco  and  determination  to  make  this  exposition  the  most 
successful  wliich  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  reorganized  and 
rejuvenated  San  I'rancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  a  career  of  profit  and  usefulness  to  the  city 
whose  welfare  it  is  ])ronioting.  and  the  Director  General  has  particular 
])leasure  in  extending  his  felicitations  to  the  president  and  ofiicers  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  in  ex])ressing  the  hope  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  San  I'rancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  always  work 
together  for  the  develo])ment  of  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend 
shi]i  between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  Rejniblics. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ESPERANTO. 

The  lisperanto  Association  of  North  America  is  feeling  much  ])leased 
over  the  growth  of  interest  in  that  language.  The  correspondence  which 
its  officers  are  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  show 
that  Iis]x*ranto  is  being  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  i)ractical  language 
which  has  es])ecial  application  in  matters  of  the  relations  of  nations  and 
in  the  development  of  both  commerce  and  peace  among  the  countries  and 
peojffes.  Many  of  its  advocates  are  contending  that  the  taking  up  of 
lvs]xranto  as  a  language  of  intercourse  between  North  and  South  Amer 
ica  would  solve  the  ])roblem  ((uicker  than  the  learning  of  Fhiglish  by  those 
that  do  not  know  it  or  the  learning  of  Spanish  by  those  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  language.  While  this  contention  is  open  to  discussion 
and  to  a  great  difference  of  o])inion.  it  indicates  that  I{speranto  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  growing  possibility  in  international  communication. 


MR.  Ct'RTIS  AND  THE  -NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

-\mong  the  many  lecturers  who  arc  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
intelligent  audiences  is  Mr.  Ivdwin  S.  Curtis,  author  of  The  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian.  The  story  that  he  tells  is  one  of  fascinating  interest.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  jirobably  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  to 
put  into  ]X‘rmanent  form  an  accurate  jiicture  of  the  life,  habits,  customs 
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and  k-stnds  of  the  North  Anurican  Indian.  His  wonderful  work  iti  this 
direction  has  attracted  attention  from  all  over  the  world  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  lectures  everywhere  will  be  well  received. 


THE  MINISTER  I'ROM  MoNDLKAS. 

The  Bn.ijnTx  of  the  I’an  American  Union  cordially  welcomes  to 
Washinj'ton  Dr.  Fausto  Davila,  the  newly  accredited  minister  from  Hon¬ 
duras  to  the  ITiited  States,  and  is  pleased  to  record  in  its  pages  a  few 
of  the  interesting  events  which  characterized  the  ollicial  career  of  this 
diidomat  and  statesman.  Dr.  Davila  was  born  in  Tegucigalpa,  December 
20,  1857,  received  his  education  at  the  l.biiversity  of  Honduras. 
From  this  institution  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  law  at  the  age  of  20. 
His  jKirticular  aptness  for  the  legal  profession  attracted  attention,  and 
in  1878,  at  the  youthful  age  of  21 ,  he  was  apjxhnted  judge  of  first  instance 
at  Trujillo.  In  1882  he  was  honored  with  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Central  University  and  a  ])rofessorshi])  in  penal  and  constitutional  law. 
In  i88,t  he  was  aiipointed  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  cajntal, 
I'egucigalj^a,  and  four  years  later  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice.  Dr.  Davila  entered  the  dijilomatic  service  as  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  Honduras  at  vSan  Salvador,  and  in  1901  he  represented  his 
country  as  olficial  delegate  to  the  Central  American  Juridical  Congress 
which  met  in  that  city.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  jiromoted  to  the 
]K)sition  of  charge  d’afTaires  of  Honduras  at  .Salvador  with  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  free  commerce  between  that  country  and  his.  He 
also  ser\  ed  as  olficial  delegate  to  the  Second  Fan  American  Conference 
which  met  in  Mexico.  Twice  he  was  a  rejiresentative  at  the  National 
Congress,  serving  for  8  years,  the  last  4  of  which  were  as  jiresident  of  the 
Congress.  In  1904  Dr.  Davila  was  a])|)ointed  minister  resident  at  San 
Salvador,  and  in  1906  he  olficially  represented  his  country  at  the  Third 
Fan  American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Several  times  he  served 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Fresident  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  public 
instruction,  interior,  and  justice.  During  the  early  part  of  1911  he  took 
part,  as  delegate  from  the  Frovisional  Government  of  Honduras,  in  the 
peace  conferences  held  on  board  the  U.  .S.  cruiser  Tacoma  at  Fuerto 
Cortes;  also  during  the  present  administration  of  Honduras,  as  acting 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  he  very  tactfully  settled  for  (treat  Britain, 
France,  and  his  native  country,  the  mooted  claims  known  as  “  Reclama- 
cion  chambers”  and  “  Reclamacion  naves.” 


NEW  I  NITEIJ  FRUIT  CO.  STEA.MSHIP  SERVICE. 

We  congratulate  the  United  Fruit  Co.  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
steamship  service  in  early  January  running  between  New  York,  Fort 
Antonio,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Fanama;  and 
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First  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Cuba  in  Washington. 
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Limon,  Costa  Rica.  Its  great  white  fleet  will  have  added  to  it  the  new 
steamships  Carrillo,  Sixaola,  and  Tixiies,  which  will  begin  on  January  6, 
1912,  a  new  weekly  service  between  the  points  mentioned.  We  quote 
below  from  their  circular: 

The  steamers  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  steamship  Almirante  and  others,  and 
every  attention  has  been  given  to  the  details  of  construction  necessary-  to  make  travel 
in  the  Tropics  ideal.  The  statercK)ms,  dining  r(X)ni,  music  room,  and  foyers  are  excep¬ 
tionally  large  and  comfortable,  and,  most  important  of  all  from  the  tourist’s  point  of 
view,  they  are  air  cooled,  and  the  temperature  may  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the 
passenger  down  to  55°.  livery  r(X)m  is  an  outside  rfwm,  and  sleepless  nights  are 
unknown. 

This  service  affords  tourists  a  most  attractive  cruise  of  24  days  out  of  New  York, 
allowing  one  day  at  Jamaica,  three  days  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  live  days  at  Limon, 
Costa  Rica,  during  which  time  side  trips  can  be  made  to  San  Jose,  the  capital,  and 
other  |Kiints  of  interest.  It  also  forms  a  connecting  link  for  travelers  to  west  coast 
ports  of  Colombia,  Kcuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Arriving  at  Colon,  Panama,  on  Satur¬ 
days  direct  connection  is  made  with  the  steamers  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.  sail¬ 
ing  the  same  day,  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  sailing  on  alternate  Mondays, 
and  with  the  Compafiia  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores  sailing  on  alternate  Tuesdays. 

This  step  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  another  illustration  of  the  growing 
travel  from  the  United  States  to  the  countries  around  the  Caribbean, the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  farther  south  to  the  principal  countries  of  Latin 
America. 


EXPORT  TRADE  CONVENTION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  congratulates  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director  of 
the  Philadeljihia  Commercial  Museum,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Bartlett,  chief  of 
the  foreign-trade  bureau  of  that  institution,  on  the  success  of  the  recent 
National  Export  Trade  Convention  which  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  museum  in  Philadelphia  December  12,  1911.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  practical,  interesting,  and  instructive  gatherings  of  the  kind  which 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  attended.  The 
proceedings  were  brief  but  to  the  point,  and  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  was  represented. 
It  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  the  Director  General  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Wilson  to  attend  and  not  only  say  a  few  words  himself 
but  to  listen  with  much  advantage  to  the  various  addresses  made  and 
papers  read. 

Incidentally,  also,  the  Pan  .American  Bulletin  washes  to  extend  its 
compliments  to  The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  which 
is  now  in  its  12th  volume,  with  every  evidence  of  a  useful  and  valuable 
publication. 


THE  KEY  WEST  OVERLAND  SEA  RAILROAD. 

In  the  last  part  of  January  there  took  place  an  interesting  event  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  On  Monday,  January  22, 
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1012,  the  over-sea  railroad  connecting  the  tnainland  of  the  United 
States  and  the  island  city  of  Key  West  was  ollicially  opened.  In  August 
of  last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  resolution,  retiuested 
the  President  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  foreign  nations  to  ])artici- 
pate  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  in  Key  West  in  honor  of  this  event. 
The  State  Dejjartment  received  advices  that  this  invitation  would  be 
accepted  by  the  following  countries:  Italy,  Mexico.  Costa  Rica,  Portugal, 
(lUateinala,  Salvador,  Dominican  Rc])ublic,  I{cuador,  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Tangier.  In  addition  to  these  the  following  Gov¬ 
ernments  had  promised  to  particijiate  and  up  to  the  writing  of  this 
article  it  was  expected  that  they  would  do  so  in  some  form :  (treat  Britain, 
(iermany,  France,  Russia,  Ja])au,  Si)ain,  Holland,  and  Bulgaria.  An 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  Director  (leneral  to  i)articipate  but  it  was 
])robable  that  other  engagements  would  ])revent  him  from  accepting, 
although  he  sent  a  message  exjiressing  his  profound  interest  in  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  his  ojiinion  that  this  railroad  must  have  a  direct  active  inlluence 
in  building  up  closer  relations  of  trade  and  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  its  sister  Reiniblics. 


I.NTEREST  l)E  WOMEN  IN  E.\TI.N  AMERICA. 

That  the  women  of  the  United  States  are  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  closer  relations  with  Latin  America  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  whose  headquarters  are  at  Wilmington,  111. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  general  oflicers  which  was  held  recenth’  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  efTect  that  this  National  Council  should  cooperate  in 
any  way  it  could  to  develop  better  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  South  America.  The  Pan  American  Union 
congratulates  the  National  Council  of  Women  on  the  interest  they  are 
manifesting  and  hopes  they  will  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  do  what  they 
can  along  this  line  of  activity. 


THE  AMERICAN  POEITICAI,  SCIENCE  ASSOCI.ATION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  was  held  the  eighth  annual  meeting 
of  The  American  Political  Science  Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Par¬ 
ticular  mention  is  made  of  it  here  because  it  devoted  its  session  of  Friday 
evening,  December  29,  to  a  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  Latin 
America,  including  the  following  topics  and  speakers:  Relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  Spanish  America  from  1720  to  1740,  Mr.  H.  W.  V.  Temperly, 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge  University;  The  difficulties  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Brown,  Harvard  University, 
recently  United  States  Minister  to  Honduras;  Europe  and  Spanish 
America  in  1822-1824,  Prof.  W.  S.  Robertson,  LTiiversity  of  Illinois; 
The  jioint  of  view  of  Latin  America,  Mr.  Henry  Gil,  National  University 
of  La  Plata. 


T'  14f  '!?•  TT  T  I?  "T  'O' 
.1.  jjf„  .tL  t'  X  X  -tj,. 


INTERNA 


TITE  liospitiility  of  the  (  hileaii  (lovernmeiit  lias  made  the 
reeiMit  international  eonferenee,  whieh  was  held  in  Santia>;o 
Xoveinher  o  to  12,  11)11,  one  of  the  most  suceessful  reun¬ 
ions  in  a  soeial  way,  while  tlie  numlier  of  countries  repre- 
siMited,  deletjates  present,  and  the  amount  of  work  aecomphshed  has 
sijrnalized  it  as  heinjr  perhaps  the  most  im])ortant  ^atherinj'  of  this 
kind  that  has  heen  held  to  date. 

Th('  forei<;n  countries  represcmted,  with  the  names  of  their  dele¬ 


gates,  follows: 

Ar<;i“iiliiui . l>r.  tirtwori')  Araoz  All'aro. 

l>r.  t'ernaiiclo  Alvarez. 

Molivia . l>r.  (’huulio  Saiiy;inez. 

Itrazil . (Jen.  Ismael  I)a  Rocha. 

I>r.  Antonio  Ferrari. 

(.'oloinbia . Dr.  .Vleibiades  Viemieio. 

Co.-ita  Rica . Dr.  Fernando  I"lcsias. 

Cuba . Dr.  Hugo  Roberts. 

Feiiador . Dr.  Luis  Felipe  Cornejo  y  (.Jiiniez. 

I'nited  States . Dr.  (Jregorio  M.  tJuiteras. 

Dr.  .1.  C.  Ferry. 

(Juateniala . Dr.  Salvador  Ortega. 

Dr.  .lulio  Rianehi. 

Ilondura.-i . Dr.  Oscar  Valenzuela  Valdes. 

Mexico . Dr.  Jesiis  Monjanis. 

I’anama . Dr.  Caupolican  Pardo  C. 

Paraguay . Dr.  Rogelio  I'rizar. 

Salvador . Dr.  .luau  R.  Miranda. 

rruguay . Dr.  Ernesto  Fernandez  Esjiiro. 

Dr.  Jaime  II.  Oliver. 

Venezuela . l>r.  Pablo  Acosta  Ortiz. 

Dr.  Luis  Razetti. 

Pan  American  Union . Cajit.  Granville  Fortescue. 


Tlie  olliciill  deleftation  appointed  hy  (’Idle  was  as  follows: 

Exec  utive  committee:  President,  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio,  jcrofossor  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  ex-director  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  member  of  the  board  of  lu'alth,  and 
administrator  of  the  bureau  of  ])ublic  as.sistance. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Grc'gorio  Amunategui,  jcrofe.ssor  in  and  sc'cretary  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine. 


>  Oranville  Fortescue,  delegate  from  the  Can  .Vnierican  fnion. 
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Treasurer,  Dr.  Octavio  Maira,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  secretary  general 
of  the  university,  member  of  the  board  of  health,  and  of  the  Santiago  board  of  chari¬ 
ties. 

Members:  l>on  Paulino  Alfonso,  deputy  in  the  National  Congress  and  member  of 
the  board  of  public  hygiene. 

Dr.  Luis  Astaburuaga,  chief  of  the  division  of  hygiene  and  charities  in  the  depart - 
inent  of  the  interior,  and  member  of  the  board  of  public  hyttiene. 

Dr.  Mamerto  Cddi.x,  profes.sor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  chief  of  the  division  of 
serotherajty  and  director  of  the  institute  for  animal  vaccination. 

Dr.  Lucio  Cordova,  member  for 
Chile  of  the  International  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission  of  the  American 
Republics. 

l>r.  llamdn  Corbalan  Melgan*jo, 
deputy  in  the  National  Congress, 
I)resident  of  the  board  of  public 
hygiene,  and  academic  member 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Pedro  J.autaro  Ferrer,  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Third  International 
Satiitary  Conference,  member  for 
<  'bile  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  of  the  American  Re- 
I>ublics. 

Dr.  KduardoMoore,  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine,  delegate 
to  the  Washington  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  Director  of  the  National 
Museum. 

Dr.  Manuel  Camillo  Vial,  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Fourth  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  member  of 
the  Washington  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  .sanitary  in- 
.spector  in  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

Delegates:  Dr.  Vicente  Izqui- 
erdo,  professor,  dean,  and  aca¬ 
demic  member  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  member  of  the  board 
of  charities,  and  president  of  the 
central  board  of  vaccination. 

Dr.  Roberto  del  Rio,  ex-dean 
and  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  member  of  the  board  of  charities. 

Dr.  Roberto  Davila  Roza,  director  of  the  institute  of  hygiene  and  member  for  Chile 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  .American  Republics. 

Dr.  Francisco  I.anda,  member  of  the  board  of  public  hygiene  and  city  physician  to 
Santiago. 

Dr.  .\lcibfades  Vicencio,  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  member  of 
the  board  of  public  hygiene. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Garcia  Collao,  delegate  to  the  Second  International  Sanitary  Confer¬ 
ence,  director  of  the  Siinitary  service  of  the  national  railways. 

Sr.  Jorge  Calvo  Mackenna,  C.  E.,  fiscal  inspector  of  the  drainage  and  pavement 
works  of  Santiago. 


FIFTH  IXTF.HXATIOXAL  SAXITAHV  CUXGKESS. 
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Hr.  Conrado  Rio.s,  chiof  of  llu;  sanitary  corps  at  Arica. 

J»r.  Ernesto  Soza,  delegate  to  the  Third  International  Sanitary  Conference. 

Hr.  Waldo  Silva  Palma,  chief  of  the  military  sanitary  service. 

Hr.  Alberto  Adriazola,  chief  of  the  naval  sanitary  service. 

Sr.  Guillermo  Illanes,  C.  E.,  chief  of  the  water-inspection  service. 

Hr.  Carlos  Altamirano.  chief  of  the  disinfection  service  of  Santiago. 

Hr.  Daniel  Carvallo,  memher  of  the  board  of  health  of  Valparaiso. 

Hr.  Henjamin  Manterola,  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  member  of 
the  board  of  health  of  Valparaiso,  director  of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  of  Val- 


daraiso. 

Hr.  Enrique  Defornies,  acad¬ 
emic  member  of  the  faculty  of 
edicine. 


Tlie  inaugural  session  was 
held  in  the  salon  of  honor 
in  the  University  of  Chile, 
at  2  o’clock,  Sunday,  Xo- 
vemher  5,1911.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  Jlis 
Excellency  Sr.  Don  Ramon 
Banos  Luco,  the  minister 
of  interior,  and  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  assemblage  of  sci¬ 
entists  assisting.  The  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  alFairs,  Sr. 

Don  Enritpie  A.  Itodriguez, 
opened  the  session  in  the 
name  of  the  Ifepublic  of 
Chile  in  a  very  hajtjty 
speech  that  was  received 
with  much  applause.  Dr. 

Don  Alejandro  del  Jtio, 
temporary  president  of  the  conference,  responded  in  the  name  of  Ins 
colleagues,  after  which  the  several  delegates  representing  the  different 
countries  of  the  conference  made  short  addresses.  The  orchestra  of 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  played  the  national  hymns  of  the 
respective  countries  at  the  conclusion  of  each  speech. 


nu.  GUEOOIUO  AMUNATEGUI. 

rrofc.ssor  in  and  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  who  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Fifth 
International  Sanitary  Congress. 


The  occasion  was  a  most  felicitous  one  and  the  sentiments  ex¬ 


pressed  in  the  different  discourses  lutt  only  augured  a  successful 
meeting  in  a  scientific  way  but  showed  the  greatest  gootl  feeling 
existing  among  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


OKKICIAI,  I)KI,K(iATKS  TO  TIIK  KIKTll  INTKHXATlONAh  SAMTAUY  COXKKKKNCE  OK  THK  AMEKK  AX  U  El’t  JtMCS.  HEM)  AT 

SAXTlA(iO.  CHILE.  XOVE.MUEK  5-12,  1911. 

.•<oa1(‘il  from  left  to  riftlit:  Dr.  Clatuiio  Siuifiinoz.  Holivia;  Dr.  Grogorio  M.  Guiteras.  Ciiilcd  Stales;  Dr.  Ltiis  Hazetli.  \T'm-zncla;  Dr.  tirctjorio  .\rao/.  .\lfaro.  .\r(;cii- 
liiia;  Dr.  .Vlojandro  del  Kio,  Chile;  Dr.  Ernesto  Fernaudcz  Espiro.  Uruiniay;  Dr.  Kerdaiido  .Vlvarez,  .Vr^eiitiiia.  .Middle  row  from  left  to  rifttit:  Dr.  .Vleibi- 
a<les  Vieeneio.  Colombia;  Dr.  Caupolieaii  I’anlo  Correa,  I’anama;  Dr.  .Viitohio  Ferrari.  IJrazil;  Dr.  J.  C.  I’erry,  United  States;  Dr.  Oetavio  .Vlaira.  Chile;  Gen. 
Ismael  Da  Uoeha.  Hrazil;  Dr.  Gregorio  .\mnnategiii,  Chile;  Dr.  Carlos  Allamirano,  Chile;  Dr.  Hoberto  Davila  lioza.  Chile;  Dr.  I’edro  I.antaro  Ferrer,  Chile; 
Dr.  Jaime  II.  Oliver,  I'nignay;  Dr.  Juan  li.  .Miranda.  Salvador;  Dr.  Salvador  Ortega.  Guatemala.  Last  row,  from  left  to  right:  Cafit.  Granville  Forteseiie, 
representing  the  Pan- .American  Union;  Dr.  Koberto  del  Ilio,  Chile:  Dr.  Pablo  .Acosta  Ortiz.  Venezuela;  Dr.  Waldo  Silva  Palma,  Chile:  Dr.  LiiLs  .Astabii- 
rnaga,  Chile;  Dr.  .Manuel  Camillo  Vial,  Chile;  SeAor  Guillermo  Illanes,  C.  E.,  Chile;  Dr.  Hugo  Itolierts,  Cuba;  Dr.  Je.sus  .Monjaras,  .Me.xico:  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gan  ia  Collao,  Chile:  Dr.  Firnesto  .Soza,  Chile;  Dr.  Luis  Feli|>e  Cornejo  y  Gomez.  Fienador:  Dr.  Julio  Itianchi,  Guatemala:  Dr.  F'rancisco  Lauda,  Chile. 
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'rii(“  lorniiil  ])r()jinim  is  ^qvcii  licrcw  itii : 

Xovcinticr  .■),  2  p.  Ill . l''<irmal  (■(‘rciiiiinios  of  ilic  iiiaii>;iiiuti(Hi  nf  the  crm- 

Icrciii-c. 

tl.  M>a.  in . I’rcliiiiiiiary  session.  Kleciioii  oi  llie  permanent 

presidenl,  vice  presidents,  and  secretaries. 

2  p.  Ill . |{eadiii^'  of  tlie  re]>orIs  of  eaeli  delegation. 

4.2t)  to  7  ji.  Ill . tiarden  party  driven  hy  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio  in  the 

Villa  -Marfa. 

7,  9.:{n  a.  in . \'isit  to  the  Institute  of  Hygiene. 

2  to  4  p.  Ill . Re<;ular  business  .se.ssioii. 

')  ji.  Ill . Visit  to  the  model  worknuMi's  villages.  Iltiemtil  and 

San  Rii^'enio. 

S,  it. do  a.  Ill . \'isil  to  the  medical  school  and  the  i  linieal  hosjiital. 

2  to  4  p.  Ill . Rcfliilar  biisiiie.ss  .se.ssioii. 

0  ji.  Ill . \'isii  to  the  sanitary  exhihitioii,  I’alacc*  of  Fine  -Vrt.s 

I  Dellas  .\rtes). 

7.d0  p.  Ill . Dam[iiet  friveii  by  the  I’resident  of  the  Rejmblie  in 

the  I’alaeio  de  la  Moneda. 

it,  9. do  a.  Ill . Visit  to  the  works  of  the  ilraiiia>;e  systmii  of  Santiago. 

2  to  4  p.  Ill . Regular  biisiiu'ss  .sc'ssion. 

o  ]).  Ill . Exhibition  of  the  system  of  military  hygiene  ami 

sanitation  of  Chile,  in  Cousiho  Dark. 

10,  9.dt»  a.  Ill . (Visits  to  hosjiitals  postjioned.  i  Dusiness  iiK'i'ting. 

2  to  4  j).  Ill . Regular  busine.ss  iiK'eting.  \'isit  to  the  dental  school. 

0  p.  Ill . Addre.s,ses  on  .scientific  subjects. 

11,  9.d0  to  1 1  .do  a.  III. -Selection  of  ))lace  of  next  meiOing.  Fh'ction  of  ])resi- 

dent  therefor.  Nomination  of  iiermanent  commit- 
te(‘s. 


d  ]).  Ill . Formal  closing  session. 

0  ]i.  Ill . Visit  to  the  buri'an  of  luiblic  assistance'. 

8  p.  Ill . Dan<)uet  given  liy  the  (iovc'mnieut  of  Chile  in  the 

Union  Club  to  the  delegates,  at  which  the  minister 
of  the  interior  will  iiiaki*  the  formal  address. 


At  the  (•(incltisioii  til'  tlit'  (ipt'iiiiio;  sessiini  tlic  (Icleerates  dnivt*  to  tlie 
cotirsi'  of  the  Chil)  Ilipieo,  which  lias  one  of  the  most  pietnrestpie 
race  courses  on  tlie  American  Continent,  and  attc'mh'd  the  riiees  as 
specially  invited  otiests.  The  first  day  eonelnded  with  a  hampiet 
o:iv(*n  hy  tin*  Chilean  deleeiation  to  the  visitin<r  deh'jiatt's  in  tin* 
I'nion  (  ltd). 

The  seriotis  work  of  the  Conjrress  hejran  on  Monday,  when,  sifter 
the  iteee])ted  proeedtire,  tin'  permanent  jnt'sident,  secretary,  viet* 
presidents,  and  eommittet's  were  named.  The  ttmiporary  president. 
Dr.  Don  Alejandro  del  Kio,  professor  of  the  faetilty  of  medicine, 
former  diri'ctor  of  the  Instittite  of  llyofiene  tind  the  administrator  of 
tlu'  “Asisteneia  Pnhliea,”  was  nnaniinotisly  chosen  to  fill  the  ])ost 
of  ])ernianent  jiresident,  while  Dr.  Don  (ire<;orio  .\mnmVte<;tn,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  .secretary  of  the  faetilty  of  medicine,  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  ('on<>:ress,  to  he  assisted  hy  Dr.  .1.  (’.  Perry  and  Dr.  Don  Ltiis 
Pazetti.  Vice  presidents  were  chosen  to  act  on  the  dilferent  days  of 
th(‘  session,  as  w<*ll  as  two  rt'cordin^  secrt'taries. 
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The  (lelefiates  of  the  different  eountries  then  read  tlie  rejiorts  of 
the  sanitary  work  aeeoinplished  and  projected  hv  their  respective 
Governments  since  tlie  last  international  conference.  Tlie  nature  of 
these  reports  sliow  that  all  Latin  American  countries  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  safe"uardin<;  the  health  of  their  peoples 
throuf^h  the  erection  of  improved  and  extensive  (piarantine  stations 
and  the  proniul"ation  of  laws  and  rejiulations  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  prophalaxis.  The  reports  also  showed  that  the  medical 
fraternity  in  the  dilFerent  intertropical  countries  were  conductinjr 
interesting  technical  investifiations  anent  the  nature  and  spread  of 
the  different  diseases  which  heretofore  had  haflled  the  best  efforts  of 
the  scientists.  Yellow  fever  and  malaria  had  been  subjects  of  a 
special  study  with  most  {'ratifyinjj  results. 

The  reading  of  these  reports  occupied  the  attention  of  the  (\)n>i;ress 
throufihout  the  first  two  da\'s  of  the  session.  Following;  this  work  a 
ju’ovisional  {)ro<;ram  of  subjects  to  he  considered  in  the  jiresent  con¬ 
ference  was  adopted.  An  executive  committee  and  sjiecial  com¬ 
mittees  directed  to  consider  different  hyjjienic  subjects  wen*  aj>- 
pointed. 

Committees. 

Credentials . I>rs.  Vicente  Izqnierdo,  Paulino  .Alfonzo,  C.  Pardo  y 

Corbalan  Melf^arejo. 

Executive . Dr.s.  del  Rio,  Fernandez  Espiro,  da  Rocha,  Fernando 

.\lvarez  y  Monjaras. 

Bubonic  jda>:ue . l>rs.  A.  Ferrari,  Cornejo  Gomez  y  Ferrer. 

Malaria  and  yellow  fever . l>rs.  Perry,  Roberts  y  Sanf'inez. 

Cholera . I>rs.  Araoz  Alfaro,  (niiteras  y  Astaburuii^'a. 

Sanitation  of  cities,  coasts,  an<l 

frontiers . iJrs.  Garcia  Collao,  Illanes,  t^alvo,  Oliver,  Vial,  Alta- 

mirano  y  Davila  Roza. 

Prophalaxis  of  acute  contagious 

diseases . Drs.  Acosta  Ortiz,  Vicencio,  Miranda,  Iglesiits  y 

I.anda. 

Chronic  conta"ious  diseases . Drs.  Ortega.  I'rizar,  Boza  y  del  Rio. 

When  not  in  session  the  time  of  the  deletriites  was  occujiied  in 
visitinjr  tlie  different  lutspitals,  medical  schools,  model  sanitary  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  and  other  institutions  of  this  natun*  in  Santiago.  All 
the  dele<rates  wen*  most  entlmsiastic  in  fht'ir  pndses  of  the  hv<;ienic 
institute,  an  institution  which  for  comjileteiu'ss  of  detail  and  <;eneral 
perfection  ctin  not  he  surjiassed.  The  visit  to  the  school  of  medicine 
and  clinical  hosjiital,  where  the  dele«;ates  were  most  hospitably 
receiv(‘d  liy  Dr.  Don  Vicente  l/.(|ui(‘rdo,  the  distin<;uished  dean  of 
the  medical  faculty,  was  a  most  instructive  one.  The  delejrates 
everywhere  found  much  to  hold  their  attention — at  the  sanitary 
exposition  in  the  beautiful  “  Palacio  de  Bellas  .Vrtes,”  the  Mixed 
Hospital  of  Salvador,  the  Woman’s  Hospital  of  San  Francisco  de 
Bor>ra,  and  at  the  dental  school,  where  by  special  invitation  Dr. 
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( irefjorio  M.  (luitoras,  of  tlie  United  States  delegation,  made  an 
address. 

"Pile  social  program  was  a  most  extensive  and  delijjlitful  one.  The 
frarden  party  "iven  by  the  president  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Don 
Alejandro  del  Hio,  at  Villa  Maria,  his  beautiful  country  home,  was 
the  scene  of  the  reunion  of  all  the  members  of  Santiafjjo’s  smartest 
society  and  jjave  the  visitiii"  delepites  the  opportunity  of  meetinof 
the  charminj'  and  beautiful  ladies  of  the  Chilean  capital.  The  com- 
j)limentary  dinner  which  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  {'ave  for  the  members  of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference 
was  held  in  the  State  dinino:  room  of  the  Palacio  de  la  Moneda,  and 
it  furnished  the  foreifjn  medical  representatives  with  the  occasion  of 
cominj;  into  friendly  contact  with  the  hijiher  ollicials  of  the  Chilean 
National  Government.  Sr.  Don  Ramon  Harms  Luco,  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  was  a  most  kindly  host,  ami  his  distinguished  spouse, 
Sra.  Barros  Luco,  was  most  gracious  in  her  reception  of  the  invited 
guests. 

Tlie  following  evening  the  Argentine  minister  gave  a  reception  and 
(lance,  a  brilliant  atfair,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  delegates  in 
whose  honor  it  was  given.  And  also  the  dinner  which  the  Bolivian 
delegate  otfered  to  his  colleagues  was  another  thoroughly  enjoyed 
social  reunion,  and  the  occasion  of  several  sjieeches  wherein  were 
expressed  the  highest  sentiments  of  mutual  ajipreciation. 

These  social  festivities  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  real  work  of 
the  conference,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
resolutions  adopted,  which  are  of  special  interest  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  approaching  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  unanimity  of 
choice  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Montevideo,  l^ruguav,  as 
the  seat  of  the  next  conference,  was  a  high  compliment  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  that  country.  Dr.  Don  Ernesto  Fernendez  Espiro  y 
Dr.  Don  Jaime  IT.  Oliver.  A  sincere  appreciation  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  interest  which  he  has  always  taken  in  the  work  of  these  inter¬ 
national  sanitary  conferences  was  the  election  of  Surg.  Gen.  Wyman  ‘ 
as  the  head  of  the  international  ollicc  in  Washington.  The  closing 
session  furnished  the  visiting  delegates  a  chance  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  hospitality  of  their  hosts.  Gen.  Ismael 
Da  Rocha,  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Don  Luis  Felipe  Cornejo  y  Gomez 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  their  colleagues  in  a])t  speeches. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  a  conclusion 
of  the  day  that  marked  the  end  of  the  serious  work  of  this  conference. 
On  Sunday  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Subercaseaux  extended  the  hospitality 
of  his  country  home.  La  Hacienda  (le  Pircpie,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  delegates  attended  the  Corso  de  Flores.  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
said  again  that  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the 

The  sudden  death  of  Pr.  Wvman  on  Nov.  21,  Hill,  was  noted  in  the  XoveinlKT,  I'.ill,  issue  of  the 
Bulletiv. 
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Aiiu'rican  States  was  the  most  imjxntant  in  the  history  of  these 
scientilie  rcmnions  and  that  the  foieijrn  delejrates  will  return  to  tlu'ir 
r(‘s|)eetive  eountries  witli  feelings  of  warnu'st  eordialilv  toward  the 
liilean  (lovernment  and  th(“  ‘  hih'an  Nation. 

Among  th(‘  many  n'solutions  adopted  by  tlie  eonferenee,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tlio.se  expressing  tlieir  gratitmh'  for  the  lios|)itality  of  tlie 
l{epul)lic  of  (  Idle,  of  the  |)eople  of  Santiago,  and  of  the  seientilie 
bodies  who  enteitained  the  visiting  delegates  witli  continuous 
cordiality,  wen*  si'veral  id'  a  more  technical  chaiacter,  referring 
|)articularly  to  the  work  of  the  conference  itself.  Tin*  moie  im])ortant 
n'solutions  were  as  follows: 

It  was  ri‘C((niim‘a(lc<l  that  in  all  mectiufjs  nf  tla-  ('(ailVrcace  the  (k*l(‘,i;att*s  slamhl  hi- 
traiiii-il  hygioui.sts  in  active  meilical  work,  ami  iii  every  case  actual  citizens  resident 
in  the  country  which  ■>  <tele<;ates  rejire.senteil. 

That  at  least  one  ;1  (if  there  were  more  than  one)  should  he  otlicially  ent;aoed 

in  the  sanitary  cor])s  of  his  antry.  and,  whenever  ])ossihle,  one  delegate  should  have 
attended  a  jirevi-uis  meetin<rof  the  conference. 

'that  each  Heji  lic.should  transmit,  regularly,  to  the  International  Sanitary  Itureau 
at  Washiiifiton,  at  o  the  Central  Committee  at  Montevideo,  all  documents  and  rejuirts 
relatiii):  to  sanitati  ui  that  country.  These  documents  should  include  demographic 
conditions  in  the  chief  ports  atid  cities  and  tlu-  data  relating  to  all  kinds  of  contaoiotis 
diseases. 

That  each  (lovernment  organize  suhstantial  and  jiractical  coursi-s  in  hygiene  and 
.sanitation,  so  that  sjiecialists  mi<:ht  he  developed  in  those  hranches,  with  s]>ecilic 
dijilomas  if  ni*cessary,  ((ualitied  to  carry  out  iu  future  the  work  of  sanitatioti. 

That  the  causes  of  death,  at  least  in  cities  and  .seajiorts,  he  entered  on  certiticates  of 
death,  so  that  statistics  should  hi-come  more  exact  in  future. 

That  fiscal  lahoratorii-s  he  estahlished  for  the  atialysis  of  foods  atid  drinks,  especially 
thosi-  imported  into  any  country  from  abroad. 

That  in  each  (lovernment  there  he  a  permanent  commission  on  tuhi-rculosis,  and 
that  an  exchange  of  reports,  with  reference  to  means  of  treatment  and  the  results,  hi- 
prai-ticed. 

That  all  tnemhi-rs  of  tin-  Sanitary  ( 'onferi-ni-i*  at  Washiuirton  hrino  tlii-ir  ruh-s  of 
hytrii-ne  at  jiorts  and  on  frontiers  into  ai-i-ord  with  the  aoreetnents  of  that  conferen<-e. 

That  on  the  arrival  of  a  ve.ssel  in  port  a  hiilh-tin  of  infornuUioti  he  puhlii-ly 
exhihited,  advisin';  passengers  of  jirai-tical  .sanitary  matters  on  wliicli  they  should  he 
itiformed.  atid  the  laws  <;overniti<;  sanitary  comlui-t  to  which  tin-  |>assen,i;ers  should 
suhject  themselves. 

That  (lovernmetUs  i-ontrollimr  traflic  from  othi-r  countrii-s  enteritis  thi-ir  ports 
have  on  hoard  vi-ssels  i-omino  thenci-  sanitary  medii-al  ollicers  technii-ally  educated 
for  their  duties;  and  that  vi-.ssels  carrvini;  passi-noers  including  imtniirrants  he  jiro- 
vid(-d  with  ajiparatus  suitahle  for  ilisinfei-tion;  atid  that  in  the  practii-t- of  disitifectioii 
compi-ti-nt  witnes.ses  he  on  hand  to  i-ertify  to  its  i-flii-acy:  and  that  evi-ry  vi-.ssel  with 
passi-noers  he  providi-d  with  pro]>er  ai-commodations  for  the  isolation  of  tin-  sii-k  and 
thosi-  suspe;-ted  of  harhorim;  contagious  disea.ses. 

That  the  water  supply  and  drainage  system  of  any  city  he  controlled  and  even 
operated  hy  the  State  or  the  tnunicipality,  without  regard  to  iK-cuniary  profit. 

That  the  choice  of  a  wati-r  supply  he  made  hy  hyoii-tiic  engineers  whose  imrpose  is 
to  obtain  water  free  from  all  sotin-i-s  of  contamitiatioti. 

That  each  (lovernment  adherin';  to  tin-  sanitary  (-onferi-iu-e.  in  carrvini;  out  works 
of  sanitation  and  hv);ietie,  '.;ive  special  attention  to  those  si-aiiorts  and  i-ilies  where  the 
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presence  of  endemic  and  infectious  diseases  shows  clearly  that  the  health  of  the 
world  will  be  improved  by  the  introduction  in  such  places  of  modern  hygienic  and 
saniiarv  water  supply  and  drainage. 

That  the  laws  for  vaccination  and  revaccination  against  smallpox  be  enforced  still 
more  widely. 

That  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  in  .Montevideo  give 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  to  epidemic 
anterior  poliomyelitis. 

There  is  reproduced  below  a  translation  of  the  address  delivered  in 
Spanish  by  (’apt.  (Iranville  Fortescue,  the  ollicial  representative  of 
the  l*an  American  Union,  at  the  openin'!  session  of  the  conference, 
('apt.  Fortescue  spoke  on  “The  Pan  American  Ideal,”  and  his  remarks 
were  most  cordially  received  by  the  assembly. 

-Mr.  President  and  Delegates:  I  bring  warmest  greetin'^  *'rom  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington  and  felicitations  with  best  wishes  ‘  "''”vention 

from  my  chief,  the  director  general,  Mr.  John  Barrett  ...  wiiom  ii.ei.  ...  ....  ..... 
loyal  supporter  of  Latin  American  interests. 

I  come  to  you  not  as  a  North  American,  but  as  a  Pan  .Vmerican 

Lack  of  technical  education  forbids  my  addressing  you  to-day  ■ 
special  and  most  important  work  which  has  called  you  here 

done  by  my  esteemed  colleagues,  Drs.  Gregorio  Guiteras  and  ...  ....  .-.e 

have  heard  with  interest. 

As  you  are  good  Americans  first  and  scientists  afterwards,  1  shall  speak  on  a  subject 
that  should  claim  the  interest  of  all  Americans  be  they  born  in  Chile  or  Colombia, 
Argentina,  or  the  United  States,  Brazil,  or  Bolivia,  or  in  any  other  of  the  sturdy 
nations  of  our  hemisphere.  This  subject  is  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Ideal. 

Those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  progress  of  civilization  can  not  but  have  been 
impressed  with  the  rapid  advance  that  has  characterized  the  cause  of  humanity 
during  the  last  10  years,  an  advance  which  perhaps  owes  its  greatest  stimulus  to  the 
activity  of  the  members  of  your  juofession.  No  longer  is  the  cruel  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  tenable — now  we  advance  the  more  humane  theory  of  aid  to 
the  weaker,  and  those  who  through  adversity,  misfortune,  or  illness,  find  themselves 
handicapjied  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  not  trampled  under  fiKit  but  instead 
receive  the  kind  hand  of  brotherhood,  which  helps  them  to  bear  more  equably  their 
burdens.  No  longer  do  we  .see  in  our  neighbor’s  misfortune  the  quickly  to  be  seized 
ojiportunity  for  our  own  advancement. 

The  .spirit  of  the  age  is  what  has  b(“en  aptly  called  the  Christian  spirit,  which,  lib¬ 
erally  interpreted,  means  that  we  must  meet  all  men  on  the  broad  ground  of  unselfish 
consideration.  Granting  this  gradual  change  which  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
force  of  public  ojiinion  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  why  is  it  not  a  logical 
sequence  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  relations  between  nations?  Nations  are  but 
collections  of  individuals,  having  the  .same  ambitions,  passions,  emotions  of  the  unit 
human  being,  and  thus  it  should  follow  that  when  the  plane  of  thought  of  the  members 
of  .society  is  brought  to  a  higher  l(*vel,  when  the  necessity  of  mutual  interdependence 
is  gimerally  recognized,  the  fellowship  of  nations  should  become  a  fact. 

The  fellowship  of  nations.  That  is  the  Pan  Ami'rican  ideal.  A  joining  together  in 
bonds  of  mutual  understanding  of  all  the  Republics  of  this  half  of  the  world.  How 
are  we  to  arrive  at  this  much  to  be  desirt'd  end?  First,  by  promoting  personal  inter¬ 
course,  by  becoming  better  acquainted;  and  second,  by  letting  old  hatreds  die.  We 
of  the  northern  Republic  must  make  the  opportunity  that  will  lead  to  closer  relations 
with  you  of  the  Latin  countries.  This  we  will  do  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  stimulus  to  travel  that  is  bound  to  follow  this  event  can  not  but  help 
20106  Bull.  1—12—3 
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I<‘a<lin^'  ti)  an  era  of  piod  ft'clino.  "  ill  learn  of  >’onr  j^lorious  liislory,  your  hero, 

your  lua^uilieeul  resources,  and  your  sieady  social  and  eeouoinie  jrroeress,  while  you 
will  meet  Yankei's  who  do  not  worshij)  at  tin*  shrine  of  the  dollar.  Not  that  1  de|>re- 
eate  eoinineree;  ((uite  the  contrary;  eommeree  and  comity  are  allied  fore(*s  on  tin- 
side  of  mutital  better  understatnliiif;. 

It  is  ktiown  that  trade  is  one  of  the  best  tneiliutns  by  which  it  is  po.ssible  to  jjain  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  other  man's  point  of  view.  As  such  an  ap]treeiation  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  combat  the  intolerance  of  ienoranee,  it  is  only  natural 
that  an  institution  which  aims  at  the  attainment  of  the.se  ideal  national  relations  that 
1  have  de])ieted  should  bend  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  ev(‘ry  legitimate  means 
of  increasing  eommereial  activity.  And  as  a  eorrolary  to  this  trade  movenn'iit  there 
will  b(*  that  most  necessary  work  which  is  the  eho.sen  field  of  you  gentletnen.  In 
your  positions  as  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  i)eoples  it  would  .seetn  that  itinumerable 
op|>ort unities  would  pre.seiit  themselves  wherein  it  would  be  po.ssible  to  advane<-  the 
I’an  American  ideal. 

1  may  say  here  that  without  your  aid,  without  the  highest  .state  of  .sanitation  in  all 
our  ports,  it  would  lx*  impossibh*  to  d(*velop  new  traih*  rout(*s  to  th(*ir  perfection.  Tin* 
fight  against  dis(*a.se  which  you  an*  so  sueeessfully  waging  has  op(*n(*d  tin*  door  to 
worlds  heretofon*  eonsid(*n*il  l■los(*d  to  tin*  whit(*  man.  Tin*  U*v(*r-.striek(*ti  jungli*s 
that  had  b(*(*n  given  over  to  tin*  oeeuiiatioti  of  wild  birds  and  b(*asts  aloin*,  will  by 
tin*  magic  aid  of  .sanitatioti  d(*V(*lo|>  into  lands  which  will  supi)ort  tin*  eountl(*ss  mil¬ 
lions  of  future  g(*nerations. 

Again,  satiitation  has  redu<'(*d  the  perils  from  disease*  in  trav(*ling  to  a  minimum, 
it  has  rai.s(*d  tin*  staiulard  of  el<*aidiu(*,ss  among  all  nations,  and  it  has  tnade*  for  an 
advance*  in  e-ivili/.atiem  by  premniting  the*  se*lf-re*spe*e-t  eif  theise*  whei  prae-tie-e*  its  pre*- 
e-(*pt.s.  The*se*  are*  emly  a  fe*w  eif  the*  re*.sult.s  eif  yeuir  labors,  lutt  the*y  have*  t)e*e*n  streing 
e*ause*s  in  the*  preuneitiem  eif  the*  unity  eif  nations. 

Tin*  e-onelition  whie  h  1  have*  plae-e*el  as  the*  .se*e-einel  fae  tor  in  bringing  abeiut  the*  jie  r- 
fe*e-t  tttiele*rstaneling  amemg  the*  we*ste‘rn  Ke*publie-s  is  "tei  le*t  eilel  hatre*el.s  elie*.”  It  is  a 
fae-t  that  eiur  juelgtin*tits  eif  past  e've*nts  as  historie-ally  si*t  forth  have*  vinelergone*  tnany 
e  hauge*.s,  anel  it  is  signifie-ant.  in  my  e-ountry  at  le^ast,  that  we*  are*  re*\  ising  eiur  history 
beieiks.  Xei  leinge*r  is  it  e-einsiele*re-el  ne*e-e*.ssary  tei  bre*e‘el  bitte*r  hate*  in  the*  he*arts  eif  our 
se-hool  e-hilelre*ti  against  Kiiglatnl  be*e  ausi*  the*  seilelie*rs  eif  King  (ie*orge*  fought  otir  fore*- 
fathe*rs.  Again,  the*  steiry  eif  the*  four  long  ye*ars  of  e-ivil  strife*,  whieh  eliviele*el  my 
pe*ei|)le‘  in  aeriel  atitageinism,  is  now  teilel  with  e  are*ful  imjeartiality.  <  >f  e-eeurs  -  the* 
e*xtre*me*  parti.sui  still  live*s:  that  is  tei  be  e*xpe*e-te*el.  l!ut  it  is  with  a  e-hange*el  spirit 
that  we*  re‘ael  eif  those*  iue'iele*uts  whie  h  we*re*  weint  lei  arouse*  eiur  suspie  ions  against  all 
othe*r  eountrie*s,  atiel  maele*  tis  look  upon  thi*m  as  im|)lae-able*  rivals.  Sus|)ie-iou  is  tln- 
pare*nt  eif  much  misunelerstaneling.  l,e*t  us  have*  elone*  with  it.  The*  Latin  .\me*riean 
tiatieins  have*  a  gleirieuis  histeirie*al  he*ritage*.  Freim  the*  elays  eif  e*arly  elise-ove*ry,  whe*n 
tho.se*  who  e-ame*  first  sul'fe*re*el  untolel  harelships,  through  the*  brilliant  pe-rieiel  that  le-el 
tei  inele*]M*nele*ne*e*.  the*  Ame*rie-an  has  give*n  |iroof  of  high  stanelarels  of  hotior  atiel  bravi*ry 
ein  many  oee-asions.  (f’lliggins,  Ifolivar,  San  Martin,  Sucre*,  atnl  Washington  an* 
name*s  e*ve*r  e*nshrine'el  high  amemg  the*  weirlel's  array  eif  he*roe*s. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  military  recorels  that  spe*ll  the*  fame*  eif  the*  Atne-rie-an  Ke*]iublii-s. 
“Pe*ace*  hath  he*r  vie-torie*s  no  le*.ss  re*nowne*el  than  war,'’  as  has  be*e‘tt  jirove'e!  by  the* 
re*corel  of  ae-hie*ve*me*nt  staneling  tei  the*ir  cre*elit  at  the*  Hague*  ('einfe*re*ne-e*. 

.\nel  if  meire*  jinieif  we*re*  wante*el  tei  show  that  tin*  I’aii  Ame*rie-an  nations  stooel  .shouleliT 
tei  sheiulili*r  iti  the*  front  rank  of  the*  weirlel’s  pe*ae-e*  meiveme*tit,  1  weiulel  jieiitit  tei  that 
memitme'iit  whie-h  statiels  high  uj)  above*  the*  e-leunls  eif  I  sjeallata,  ‘‘The*  Christ  of  tin* 
Anile*s.”  A  jx-ae-e*  monume*nt  that  puts  before*  the*  weirlel  the*  unsurpasse*el  e*xatnplt* 
of  the*  feire*be*arane-e*.  the*  meiele*ratiein,  the*  itnse*llishne*ss  eif  twei  gre'at  natiotis.  .\nil 
there  at  the*  base*  eif  that  statue*  is  inse-ribe*el  the*  weirels  that  sheiulel  be*  tbe*  iuspiratiem 
etf  all  e*eiutitrie*s;  ••Kathe*r  that  the*.se*  tneiuntaius  sheiulel  e-rutnble*  tei  elust  than  that 
n.ition  sheiulel  artn  against  natiem."  That  is  the*  I’an  Ame*rie-an  iele*al. 
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ADKliS  to  iipprociiito  the  o(>iu‘rjil  situation, 
tlie  (liU'eronces  and  similarities  l)et\veen 
Xortli  and  South  America,  l)et\voen  the 
rnited  States  and  tlie  countries  to  tin* 
s(mtli,  must  consider  conditions  ooo<i;raj)luc. 
oeolooic,  oroorapluc,  hydraulic,  climatic, 
historical,  racial,  political,  religious,  lin¬ 
guistic,  educational,  and  agricultural.  All 
these  and  others  enter  into  the  problems 
a.nd  modify  the  situation  and  alfect  enoi- 
neerino,  commerce,  industry,  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

.South  America,  as  any  olohe  will  show,  is 
not  south  hut  southeast  of  Xoi’tli  America. 
"Phe  <rrrat  eastinoof  the  former  continent  is 
noticeahle  hut  not  o{.nerally  appreciated,  until  when  it  is  recognized 
that  the  meridian  of  the  Atlantic  <M)ast  of  the  Tnited  States  pa.sses 
down  along  tlu'  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  Valparaiso  and  New 
’t’ork  being  on  the  same  north  and  south  line.  There  are  two  im¬ 
portant  geographic  features  which  have  affected  commerce,  one  by 
placing  the  east  coast  of  South  America  near  to  tlu*  continents  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  other  by  making  a  nearly  dii’ect  route  l)etween  us 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  ('anal.  Tlie  one  jilaces  Pernamhuco  as  far  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  as  St.  dolms,  Xew  Brunswick,  and  nearly  as  far  as  tlie  ports  of 
western  Kurope.  This  geographical  nearness  to  Europe  lias  had  a 
great  influence  in  encouraging  and  maintaining  close  relations  between 
the  southern  continent  and  the  counti’ies  from  which  its  immigration 
has  come. 

(Dr.  ('orthell  here  dwells  on  the  geologic  ami  orographic  contrast 
between  Xortli  America  and  South  America  and  then  continues:) 

'Pliere  is,  however,  with  all  this  noticeable  contrast,  one  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  similarity  or  coincident  situation,  which  in 
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>  By  Klmer  I,.  Cortlu‘11,  Dr.  Sc.,  civil  tnginevr.  Excerpt  from  an  address  before  the  Thursday  Morn¬ 
ing  Club  of  (ireal  Barringlon,  Mass.,  Sept.  Kt,  Itlll. 


A  MOUNTAIN  SCENE  ON  THE  THANSANDINE  KAllAVAV. 

The  scenery  along  the  line  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  this  railroad  is  as  attractive  as  can  lie  found 
atiywhere  in  the  world.  The  higher  i)caks  of  the  snovvH'overed  cordillera  are  constantly  in  view  and 
an  ever-changing  panorama  of  niountain.  valley,  and  gorge  is  presented  to  the  traveler. 

The  liydraulic  conditions  are  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  student  of 
the  history  of  man  as  affecteil  by  changes  in  the  eartli’s  surface. 

First  tlie  Mississippi  in  North  America.  Far  back  in  tlie  past 
tliere  was  a  deep  shore  line  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the  site  of 
Galveston  was  far  out  in  the  waters  and  the  shore  was  100  miles 
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inland  from  the  site  of  \e\v  Orleans,  a  wide  and  deep  estuar}’  extend¬ 
in':  l,Od()  miles  into  the  continent  to  between  C'airo  and  St.  Louis, 
wliere  the  Ozark  raiifie  orosseil  the  Mississippi  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
"J'his  ran<:e  held  hack  an  ancient  great  lake,  which  covered  the  site 
of  Chicago  2()()  feet  deep  and  spread  over  all  tlie  great  Prairie  States 
and  received'and  de|)osited  over  its  bed  the  immense  sediment  of  the 


I’ortions  of  the  inouiilainous  sections  of  the  road  arc  exposed  to  possilile  destruction  by  landslides  and 
avaianches  of  snow,  .\fler  severe  storms  t;rcal  (|uantitics  of  mud,  softened  by  the  raiii,  slip  down  the 
mountain  sides  to  the  track,  oausinp  delays  and  much  dama);c.  The  .sheds  serve  as  a  protection  by 
carryiiiK  the  dfibris  over  the  track. 


Missouri  and  other  great  rivers  of  the  north.  Then  came  the  cyclic 
change,  lifting  Florida  out  of  the  water  and  turning  continental 
drainage  north,  cutting  its  way  by  the  New  \elson  Kiver  through 
the  alluvions  to  Hudson  Bay.  Then  came  the  bretiking  down  of  tlie 
Ozark  barrier,  the  draining  of  the  submerged  areti,  the  subsequent 
filling  of  the  estuary  and  the  advance  of  the  alluvions  210  miles  into 
the  (tulf  of  Mexico.  This  shore  line  is  not  vet  o,0()()  vears  old.  A 


PI 
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S(  KNK  ON  TIIK  OKOVA  K  \ll.K<»An  (»K  l*KKl  . 

’rii'-  »iii!  h'f  fo!  iIm‘  pioiliHls  of  I  In*  runioiis  (  rno  df  I'n'itii  tniin'S  l  In*  criilor  of  I  iiitiMl  Slnhs  iiilrri'sK  in  l  lu- 
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^ijindly.  WDiideil'iil  IxMioliccncc  lor  the  use  of  inaii  hv  the  (treat 
Kiurineer  of  the  I’niverse. 

Similar  cliaiiiies  can  he  seen  in  the  Soutli  Amerieau  eoiitineut.  also 
trraiidly  Iteiielieent.  An  estuary  of  tlie  (lulf  of  Mexico  extended, 
as  stated,  1, ()()()  miles  into  tlie  interior  of  \ortli  America.  Tlie  same 
(•ondition  existed  in  tlie  coast  line  of  South  America  at  the  lai  Plata 
estuary.  It  extemh'd  1.4(10  miles  into  the  continent  and  was  400 
miles  wide,  (deveii  times  tfreater  than  the  Enijiire  State,  d'his  was 
the  ynait  Pampean  Sea.  receiving;  the  draina<'e  not  only  of  the  jiresent 
Paraonay  and  Parana  Rivers  and  tludr  t rihntaries.  hnt  of  the  ^nait 
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riu*  dill ivni>li‘  It’.nds  on  iln*  lonst  of  INtm  oxifoij  4!»,oon.nnn  turns.  Init  on  account  of  ilm  lack  of  wamr 
filly  aiioui  >  per  edit  of  tl’isacri'tip*  is  luulcr  cult  ivtit  ion.  Peruvian  capitalistsaie  luiililin^  inijratiiu: 
canals  ilirou.irh  tln‘se  coastal  lan-l'-.  which  will  na  tut  till hrinj;  ahout  a  coinpl«*t»‘  transformation  of  this 
,  one. 


-Madeira  River,  the  |)r(“sent  <;r(‘at(‘st  trihutary  of  the  Ama/on.  with 
immensi'  volumes  of  sc'diimmtaiy  matti'r  from  the  -\ndean  ran<;e,  all 
di>char^dno  into  a  sea  two-thirds  the  size  of  tin'  Mediterranean. 
When  in  the  proci'ss  of  nature  the  i^reat  underwati'r  plains  of  fertile 
soil  had  l)('(>n  formed.  durin<x  a  comparatively  short  jieriod  of  recent 
oeoloyical  time,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  Madeira  hy  two  rivers, 
tlu'dramh'  and  Parapati.  cominjx  down  from  the  Andes  filled  with  the 
wa>h  of  tin*  mountain  slope's  and  valleys,  and  a  deposit  170  feet  deep 
occurre'd,  forminjr  this  dam,  which  produced  the  ancient  Lake  Mojos. 
with  an  area  of  ahout  1 15,000  scpiare  miles,  larger  than  all  the  <;reat 
lakes  of  -North  .Vmerica  comhined,  which  covc'r  less  than  04,000  square 
miles.  The  dam  having  hec'U  huilt  hv  this  process.  Lake  Mojos  rose 
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iintl  spread  and  iinally  overtopped  the  level  of  the  lip  of  Chiajara- 
Mirim.  Its  waters  then  began  to  tumble  over  it  and  carve  their  way 
to  the  Amazon  by  the  Madeira  River,  much  as  Nelson  River  did  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  ancient  lake  at  the  jtresent  day  is  almost  fully  loaded  with 
material  from  the  mountains  which  are  trying  to  obliterate  it.  Tin* 
muddy  silt  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  basin  is  so  fine  that  when  an 
Indian  goes  upstream  to  the  mountains  his  friends  ask  him  to  bring 
back  a  stone  that  they  may  see  what  it  is  like. 

While  this  process  was  going  on  there  came  another  factor  into  the 
beneficent  engineering  work  of  the  Creator.  Instead  of  draining  the 
waters  from  these  de])osits  under  the  Pampean  Sea,  as  Tie  diil  in 
North  America,  He  lifted  the  .Vjides  higher,  and  with  tliem  their 
Atlantic  slopes,  until  the  latter  were  ultimately  raised  to  their  present 
level,  forinmg  the  “plains  of  the  ])ampas,”  the  soil  of  which  is  .50  feet 
deep  and  of  surpassing  richness,  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  one- 
fifth  of  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  by  cyclic  changes  in  the  northern  continent  and  by  tin  vial 
ami  sedimentarA'  action  and  seismic  changes  in  the  southern  continent, 
have  been  formed  the  great  interior  agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  iVrgentina  and  jiarts  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

The  earh'  political  and  commercial  conditions  following  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World  by  (Nilumbus  had  much  to  do  in  |)roducing 
results  which  greatly  held  back  and  influenced  the  continent  of  South 
America.  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World  in  141)2.  One  montli 
after  he  returned  from  his  first  voyage  the  Pope,  .Vlexander  VI, 
dividetl  the  undiscovered  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  discovered  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  the  line  of  no 
magnetic  variation  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  line  was 
a  fixed  geographic  boundary  between  the  Piastern  and  Western 
Hemisjiheres.  Thus  the  Pope  changed  a  physical  meridian  into  a 
political  one  by  making  it  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ]>os- 
sessions  of  Spain  and  I^ortugal.  However,  by  the  convention  of 
Tordesillas  in  June,  1494,  these  two  Governments  agreed  to  remove 
the  Pope’s  line  to  a  meridian  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Venle 
Islands.  Tims  they  farmed  out  among  themselves  this  great, 
then  almost  undiscovered  continent.  This  demarcation  was  really 
the  cause  of  many  hardships.  During  three  centuries  Spain,  to 
avoid  the  Portuguese  coast  of  South  America,  now  the  Republic  of 
Brazil,  compelled  commerce  to  seek  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  coa<t  of 
her  own  colony,  the  present  Argentine,  by  a  most  circuitous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  route  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (Panama)  from  Cadiz,  then 
by  the  long  voyage  down  the  west  coast  to  Callao  or  Valparaiso  or 
other  Pacific  ports,  and  then  the  burdensome  journey  on  the  backs  of 
peons  and  burros  up  the  slo])es  of  the  mountains  10,000  feet  and 
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then  down  again  to  the  people  dwelling  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Buenos  Aires  for  generations  received  its  goods 
and  dispatched  them  to  (’adiz  by  this  long  and  costly  route,  except 
those  which  by  contrabandage  secretly  reached  the  city  by  the 
natural  route  down  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  passing  of  the  Sjianish  domination  has  changed  the  whole 
situation,  and  now  the  eastern  slope  and  vast  eastern  areas  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  are  seeking  tlicir  outlets  via  the  Brazilian 
Amazon,  while  Buenos  Aires  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay 
is  the  greatest  entrepot  of  South  America.  Commerce  is  thus  moving 
in  these  days  of  the  re|nihlics  on  tlie  line  of  least  resistance. 

♦  *  *  *  *  !)=  •  H: 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  Latin  America  that  the  same 
causes  during  the  eighteenth  century  wore  ))roducing  the  same  eifects 
among  jieojdes  far  sejiarated  from  each  other  and  of  a  character 
entirel}'  distinct,  scattered  from  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  River  to 
the  Colombian  mountains.  These  eifects  [may  have  been  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of^that  great^revolutionary  movement  that  created  our  great 
Republic,  and  drove  the  Bourhons  from  the  throne  of  France,  and 
later  shook  to  the  center  the  monarchial  fabric  of  Sjiain  itself.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  struggle  and  tlie  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  began  earlier  in  South  .Vmerica 
than  in  Xorth  America.  In  the  liritish  colonies  there  was  no  strong 
sentiment  against  foreign  rule  until  the  imposition  of  taxes  reciuired 
to  furnish  George  Ilf  with  revenue  to  pay  off  his  debt  of  14S,()U0,()0O 
sterling.  Even  Washington,  in  177o,  when  he  took  command  of  the 
Continental  Army,  declared  that  the  idea  of  inde])endence  was 
repugnant  to  him. 

The  time  is  too  limiteil  to  trace  the  path  toward  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  to  follow  San  Martin  over  the  Andes  ami  uj) 
the  coast  on  his  victorious  campaigns  against  the  Spanish  armies,  or 
Bolivar  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  conflicts  in  the  northern  ])art  of 
South  America.  These  events  oceurre<l  in  ISIO  to  1S21. 

There  are  now  about  20  Jiejiublics  in  Xorth  and  South  America, 
whose  political  foundations  rest  u))on  the  same  general  jirinciples  on 
which  our  United  States  is  founded;  in  fact,  many  of  their  constitu¬ 
tions  are  framed  in  nearly  the  same^terms  asj^^ours. 

With  these  general  outlines  we  must  i)ass  on  to  tlie  engineering  and 
commercial  conditions  and  prohlems  of  the  present  time,  or  those 
within  our  personal  experience  and  knowledge.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  has  had  a  more  interesting  development 
tlian  Mexico.  A  vast  system  of  railroads  has  been  constructed, 
nearly  all  witliin  the  last  30  years;  jiorts  have  been  im|)roved,  modern 
means  of  urlian  transit  have  been  provided,  an  interoceanic  railroad 
put  into  operation,  hydroelectric  |)owers  developed,  mining  methods 
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VtTucniz  is  tlie  oldest  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mexico,  and  was  of  cointnercial  ini fjortance  when  the  Spanish  corninest  he;;an.  If  has  always  lM‘4*n  used 
actively  hnt  not  so  many  years  ago  was  inadecpiate  f<ir  the  piir|K)se.  'Phen  the  Mexican  (Jovernment  decid<*d  to  impioxe  it  up  to  modern  standards, 
and  now  it  is  safe  at  id  commodious,  able  to  accommodate  large  steamers  alongsi<}c  t  lit-  piers. 
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modoi’iii/.cd,  and  tlic'  liiiaiicas  ol'  tlic'  coimtrv  ostahlisluMl  on  a  stal)lf 
i'oiindat  ion. 

( )iu‘  day  in  1  S7d  ( 'apt .  .lanu's  li.  Kads  stood  upon  t lie  soa  end  of  tin 
t'ast  jotty  at  tin'  montli  of  tin'  Mississippi  Rivt'r  at  tin'  (Inlf  of  Moxico 
win'll'  In'  liad  hy  liis  <;(>nins ctratod  ano|)('n  livor  month  for  comnn'irc 
Lookino  ont  to  soa  toward  tin'  sltoiv  of  tin'  Istlnmisof  'r('liU!mt('|)Oc 
in  Mi'xico.  S(»()  nnU's  distant.  In'  said  to  tin*  ri'sidi'iit  I'liniiu'c'i'  of  tin 
woik,  "Wi'  liavt'  l)ron;;lit  tin'  Mississip])i  \'all('y  to  tin'  (Inlf,  now  wi 
inn-'t  caiTv  its  comnn'rci'  ai'ross  tin*  (Inlf  into  tin*  Pacih('  Oci'an.” 
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an*  (*inpl(»y<‘tl  in  tla*  work  of  tin*  riilways  in  Moxiio.  lunl  constim  t  Ion  such  as  illib 
il  ln*n*  is  flio  Usual  cliaractoristic  of  all  r(*c‘'nt  ^ratlinji  ainl  rotnl  IniiMinii;. 


Fioin  that  monu'iit  nntil  his  death,  in  1SS7,  he  worki'd  earnestly  and 
nnreinittinirly  to  earrv  ont  that  linal  purpose  of  his  litV.  He  eon- 
eeived  tin*  hold  idea  of  earryinn  ships  overland  from  tin*  (Inlf  of 
Mexico  to  tin*  Ihieifie,  and  In*  seenrt'd  the  approval  of  his  sehi'im's  from 
-'ome  of  tin*  world’s  Ix'st  I'liniin'i'i's  and  naval  architects. 

'rime  Inis  fnllilh'd  tin*  |)romis('  made  tln'ii,  and  Panama  must  now 
reckon  with  Tehnantepec. 

A  snmmarv  of  sonn*  otin'r  inti'n'stini;  and  im|)ortant  Mexican 
works  is  as  follows: 

'J'ln*  stormy,  dan<;erons  har  at  the  month  of  the  Pannco  River  at 
'I'ampico  on  tin*  (!n!f  of  Mi'xico  north  of  Vi'i'acrnz  was  deepened. 


THE  LANDING  I'lER  AT  VERACKUZ,  MEXU  O. 

In  liarmony  with  the  plans  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  facilitate  shiiiping  in  the  Port,  the  accommodations  for  passengers  in  Veracruz  have  been  made  excellent  in 
every  way.  The  harbor  can  now  be  classed  with  those  of  Europe  for  the  careful  attention  with  which  passengers  are  liundled. 
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by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  fn)m  8  feet  to  24  feet,  and  it  immediately  reduced  by  33  per 
cent  the  freight  charges  into  the  entire  interior  of  Mexico  from  all 
European  ports. 

The  dangerous  harbor  of  Veracruz  has  been  made  a  safe  ])ort  and 
provided  with  adequate  modern  facilities. 

'  Mexico  (’ity  has  been  made  sanitary  by  an  extraordinary  work, 
consisting  of  a  ^reat  drainage  canal  25  miles  lonfi;  and  a  tunnel  over 
4  miles  lonfj  through  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Vallej*  of  Mexico, 
sewerage  system  has  been  built  ramifving  the  city,  and  thus  om* 


Although  the  present  immense  facilities  for  shippinc  of  Arcenline  eommerec  are  Kreater  llum  ha<l 
been  proposed  a  few  years  ago,  yet  ttiey  are  not  now  extensive  enoutth  to  aeeommoda'e  i  he  foreittn 
eonimeree  passinp  tli'rongh  the  port.  The  city  has  found  it  neee.ssary  loenlarite  its  dock  itiR  space 
and  the  Government  is  hiuslenins:  the  improvements  at  such  important  ports  as  Itosariu  am! 
Hahia  7110000. 


of  the  most  unhetilthy  cities  of  the  world  hits  become  out*  of  the 
healthiest. 

A  hydroelectric  plant  designed  and  built  by  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  American  engineers  has  been  built  at  Xecaxti,  9(1  miles  from  the 
(’ity  of  Mexico,  tind  the  electric  current  from  it  furnishes  light  and 
power  to  Mexico  and  near-by  towns  tind  opertites  trolley  street  e.ir 
lines  where  a  few  years  ago  the  festive  mule  toiled  along  under  the 
lash  of  the  driver. 

Railroad  branches  have  been  built  from  the  main  lines  to  distant 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  building  a  long 
west  coast  line  through  Guaynias,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  (Guada¬ 
lajara,  when'  it  will  connect  with  the  Government  railroad  to  the 
(lity  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  railroad  is  now 
under  construction  from  El  Paso  on  the  border  and  from  Chihuahua 
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to  and  over  tin*  Sierra  Madn*  Mountains  to  tlie  (Inll'  of  California 
at  A»jial)ani|)o.  al)out  S(»()  iniU's  of  line,  passiiift;  tliron^li  one  of  tin' 
linest  and  larjrt'st  traets  of  pine  timber  on  the  Wc'stern  I Iemis|)hei'e. 
It  ('inbraces  ov<'r  d.()(t(),(M)()  acres,  and  the  standinii  timber  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  11, ()()(), ()0(»,()()()  feet. 

d'lie  Mexican  Xorthern  Power  Co.  is  buildinjr  south  of  Chilmaluia 
anil,  not  far  from  the  main  line  of  thi'  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  a 
hydroelectric  plant  to  furnish  eurri'iit  to  eitii's,  towns,  and  mine>. 
Over  a  dozen  points  are  to  be  sup|)lied  with  current  within  a  radius 
of  1(10  miles.  'I'liere  will  be  70,000  horsepower  availabh'. 

Till'  Pan-American  "  Railway  is  already  built  from  the  'I'ehnan- 
ti'pee  Xational  Railway  to  the  boundary  of  (luatamala. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  Mexico's  reei'iit  devel¬ 
opment. 

(luatamala  has  now  an  interoci'anie  railroad  from  Piu'rto  Barrios 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  San  .Ios(>  on  the  Pacific.  Costa  Rica  ha> 
another  from  Limon  to  Puntarenas.  At  Panama  is  tlu*  Panama 
Canal,  in  which  not  only  the  Cnited  States  but  the  whole  eomnu'i- 
eial  world  is  intensely  interested.  Xo  doubt  it  will  be  ready  for 
operation  at  the  time  stati'd,  .fanuary  1.  Ihlo.  As  S\ie/,  did.  so  will 
this  canal  do;  it  will  revolutionize  the  sti'am  eomnieree  of  the 
world  and  will  hi'  of  immense  advanta<r('  by  lowerinjr  thi'  cost  of 
transportation. 

A  eommereial  |)roblem  of  jjreat  importaiiee  at  Panama  is  how 
best  to  provide  for  traii.sshipment  there.  It  may  not  havi'  bei'U 
thoufjlit  at  first  fjlanee  that  there  would  be  any  loadin';  or  uidoadinu’ 
or  wari'housini;,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  <;reat  (li'rmaii,  Kiij^lish,  and 
Japanese  steamship  lines  will  havi'  secondary  lines  as  f('('d('r.s  at  both 
termini  of  the  canal.  For  instance,  thi'  Royal  Mail,  which  has 
recently  absorbed  two  other  important  lines,  will  have  the  lari^est 
class  of  steamers  on  the  route  from  Honjjkon*;  to  Southampton.  At 
Balboa  these  steamers  will  receive  car<;o  from  their  west  coast  line 
iind  deliver  oriental  frei<;ht  to  it  for  distribution  alonj;  the  west  coast 
to  Valparaiso.  At  Colon  the  same  for  their  lines  for  the  West  Indies. 
X'ew  York,  and  Brazilian  jiorts,  while  the  bij;  steamer  <;oes  straight 
on  its  course  to  Southampton.  Possibly  the  bij;  steamer  does  not 
find  its  secondary  line  steamer  at  lialboa  or  Colon  on  its  arrival,  in 
which  case  it  must  warehouse  the  frei<;ht  pendin';  its  arrival. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  expects  to  provide  the  ti'rminal 
facilities  and  space  for  this  imjiortant  business,  also  coalin';  facilities 
and  a  larj;e  coal  supply  for  steamers,  and  there  are  many  other 
provisions  to  arraii<;e  for  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  kinds.  As 
said  before,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  commeree  and  colder  benefits  iijion  the  entire  world. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  rnited  States.  In  the  meantime  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama  is  wisely  usin<;  its  available  means  and  resources  in 
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developing  its  teiiitorv,  wliieli  until  now  Inis  been  left  relatively  nn- 
tonelied.  It  is  pn>|)iirin<j:  to  build  !i  railroad  to  David  near  tbe  (’ostii 
Kica  boundary,  eoiniii’isin*;,  with  briinebes,  nearly  dot)  miles  of  rail¬ 
road.  eostini;  from  tim  to  twelve  million  dollars. 

'Fhe  most  important  eniiiiu'erin*:  and  eoinmereial  work  jiroposed 
in  Cobnnbia  is  tin'  deeixMiini:  of  tin'  bar  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Maj;dalena. 
Kivi'r,  with  (iOO  mill's  of  navi>:ation  from  inside  tbe  bar  to  tbe  bead  of 
steamboat  naviixation  at  tbe  railroad  leadin<r  up  to  Bogota.  Tins 
project  lias  been  in  tbi'  hands  of  sevi'ial  concessionaires  and  is  now 
under  advisement  by  oni*  of  tbe  best  ('n<j:ineerinfr  firms  of  London. 

In  Venezuela  the  I'.xistinjr  (lovernment  is  pro|)osin^  to  modernize 
the  capital,  ('araeas.  It  has  recently  j^iven  a  coneession  for  an 
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e.xtensive  water  sup|)ly,  a  sanitary  sewera>re,  and  pavinj;  system 
on  a  bi<;b  ^rade  scale.  A  navij;ation  concession  on  the  coasts  and 
rivers  will  be  nej^otiated  in  London,  valued  at  -SI 0, (MX), 000;  tbe 
( trinoeo,  one  of  the  <;reat  rivers  of  tbe  continent,  is  in  Venezuela:  tbe 
concession  embraces  all  rivers  and  lakes  of  tbe  Republic  and  also 
tbe  colonization  and  I'xploitation  of  the  entire  Amazon  territory: 
another  ^reat  river  is  the  Ksiipiiho,  ini-luded  in  this  concession. 

We  now  come  to  conditions  which  re(|uire  sttidy  to  compreliend  or 
appreciate — the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  All  the  countries  around  it 
have  doors  leadinji  directly  into  it-  Vi'ni'zuela,  ('olombia.,  Ecuador, 
Reru,  and  Bolivia.  Tbe  area  of  its  draina>:e  is  nearly  as  jfreat  as  tbe 
I'litire  rnited  States,  excludin';  Alaska.  Our  area  is  .‘L21h.()()()  sipiare 
miles,  that  of  the  .\mazon  ^’alley  is  2, !)70, ()()()  sipiare  miles.  It  is  an 


SAN  lUXil'K  DAM,  (  UKDUBA  UAMili,  AKUKNTIME  UEl'UELlL. 

Kifty  inilliuii  cubic  meters  of  material  were  used  in  the  constnietion  of  this  dam,  wliicli  represses  2(10, 000,000  cubic  meters  ol  water  and 
irrigates  2:!0,000  aere.s.  The  dam  cost  SI. 320, 000  in  gold. 
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$1  ().()()(),()()()  AnKMicaii  nioucv  and  to  Iniild  tlie  Madeira  it  Maiuore 
Jiaihvuy  to  tlaiik  tlie  unnavif'uhle  rapids  of  the  Madeira  River,  ‘210 
miles  in  extent.  Bolivia,  in  return,  a<;reed  to  spend  this  .S1(),()()0, ()()() 
in  internal  improvements,  mainly  on  railways,  one  of  whieh  should 
reach  the  head  of  steamboat  navi<;ation  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Madeira  above  the  falls,  and  it  also  ajireed  to  the  boundary  limit 
of  Acre  as  contended  for  by  Brazil. 

'riiis  was  in  19().‘h  Since  then  Bolivia  has  built  the  Bolivian  railway, 
an  extensive  system  on  the  table  land,  and  some  day  railhead  will 
i(‘ach  the  navijxahle  waters  of  the  Amazon.  Brazil  is  huildin<r  the 
Madeira  ct  Maimtre  Railway.  It  will  he  completed  within  two  years 
by  an  Anu'rican  company  in<'or|)orated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  many  rapids  are  impassible,  ev<'n  by  camu's,  which  have 
to  use  portaf^es  to  ascend  them.  Ocean  steamships  reach  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  at  Porto  Velho,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  which 
is  l,7o()  miles  above  Para,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
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TIIK  AV  AT  KIO  UKAXDE  Do  SI  l„  Sol  Til  HUAZll., 

At  the  extreiiu'  t'lid  of  the  wliurf  ii>  llio  tcnniiiul  of  the  niilwoy  ('niii|>aiiy,  which  has  OtIU  miles  of  liiic  in  operation  and  hUU  additioiiul  miles  in  exieiisiou.  rhis 
system  now  is  connected  with  tlie  rtdlway  ninniii);  across  I'nignay  to  Montevideo,  and  also  with  the  newly  o|iened  route  northward  to  the  city  of  Sao 
IlSinlo  and  thus  to  Rio  <le  .Taneiro. 
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Al)uve  the*  r!ij)ids  iire  2,o()0  miles  of  luiviouhle  wii.t(‘rways,  serving  an 
sirea  (tf  over  47.5, seiuare  miles  of  Bolivia  ami  the  State  of  Matto 
(’rosso,  Brazil,  a  country  hitherto  ])ractieally  ise)liitecl.  The  freight 
rates  to  it  have  been  prohibitive,  wliether  the  goods  struggle  over  tlie 
i-apids  or  go  over  tlie  Andes  from  the  Paeilie.  This  great  tract  of 
fertile  land  is  situated  in  a  friendly  climate,  it  jeroduces  almost 
every  agricultural  crop,  it  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
valley  near  the  Amazon  tributaries  is  rich  in  rubber.  The  capital 
cost  of  the  railway  is  .S]o,()()0,0()(»  in  bonds  and  .?]  1 ,000,000  in  stock. 
I'he  Brazilian  (lovernment  furnishes  S13,000,000.  It  is  now  more 
than  two-thirds  completed  and  is  being  jnished  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  an  experienced  force  of  about  3,000  men.  The  same 
interests  that  have  built  the  j)ort  of  Para  are  the  owners.  They 
undertook  this  important  work  in  order  to  bring  the  products  to  and 
from  this  great  interior  of  South  America  through  their  port. 

I’ara  is  a  city  of  over  ‘J00,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Para  estuary,  80  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  While  it  is  said  to  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  it  is  really  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  river 
Tocantins  and  other  smaller  rivers,  hut  is  connected  with  the  Amazon 
juoper  by  navigable  channels  hack  of  the  great  island  of  Marajo,  200 
miles  scpiare,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  All  steamers 
enter  the  Para  estuary  and  stop  at  Para.  It  is  also  the  tenninal  poi  t 
of  the  immense  river  navigation  composed  of  about  150  steamboats 
that  ply  on  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries.  Xo  steamers  navigate 
the  real  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  for  it  is  full  of  shifting  bars, uncharted 
and  unlighted,  and  at  times  a  tremendous  “hone”  exists,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aiul  consisting  of 
tremendous  currents  which  navigatom  avoid. 

At  the  port  of  Para  ocean  sti'amers  formerly  anchored  and  dis¬ 
charged  and  took  on  cargo  several  miles  down  tlu*  river,  hut  the  port 
of  Para  Comjiany,  also  ineorjiorated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  has  built  a  modern  jiort  with  a  quay  wall  1|  miles  long  in  front 
of  the  city  to  take  the  |)lace  of  a  large  number  of  small  landing  piers 
formerly  used  by  lighters  and  river  steamboats.  Tin*  port  is  furnished 
with  all  the  modern  facilities  for  handling  cargo.  Steamers  of  5,000 
tons  now  lie  alongside  the  fine  ipiay  wall  in  front  (»f  the  large  number 
of  W'arehouses.  These  steamers  go  1,000  miles  uj)  to  Manaos,  and 
2,000-ton  steamers  of  the  same  line  ascend  to  bpiitos,  in  Peru,  the 
front  door  of  the  Andes. 

When  the  Madeira  &  Mamore  Railway  is  built  and  lines  of 
steamers  and  steamboats,  which  the  ])ort  of  Para  will  enqiloy,  reach 
Porto  Velho,  one  of  the  most  important  devekqunents  in  the  world  will 
have  been  started,  by  which  the  products  of  that  vast  tract  of  country 
above  the  Madeira  Rapids  will,  for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  go 
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(lowiiliill  to  tlip  oulor  world,  and  the  nocossity  of  cliinhinir  (ho  Aiido^ 
to  reach  thlewatei’  will  no  longer  exist. 

Xot  alone  in  this  <rreat  ivirion  of  South  America,  hnt  in  many 
reirions.  hy  railway  construction,  imxh'rn  ports.  ini])rovem('nt  of 
cities,  better  strec'ts  and  hnildinjcs  anti  sanitation,  hydroelectric 
|)owers  and  (‘lectric  tramways,  hy  modern  methods  of  ajiricult nit', 
mininj;.  and  nuimilactnres.  and  ahovt'  all  hy  immi<;ration  from 
Knropt'an  countries,  is  South  Americti  dev('lo|)inc:  rapidly.  These 
(h'vt'lopments  could  only  ht'  siimmari/ed  in  this  address. 


A  UOADItKl)  ON  TIIK  MADKIUA  AND  MA.VOUK  UAI1.WAV. 

Ill  many  i)laii‘'i.  after  exeavalions  have  Ihxmi  made  to  the  proper  level,  there  still  remains  to  he 
removaal  the  slumps  of  enormous  trees  extendinc  diH-p  Ih'Iow  the  surfaei*.  These  must  often  he 
nnnoved  hy  means  of  dynamite  iH'fore  eonstruetion  ean  priKsvd.  Constnietion  has  proL'r(!s,sed 
steadily,  however,  and  the  finished  railway  is  now  in  eommereial  o|Miration  for  a  uood  portion 
of  its  p'rojeeteil  length. 

Brazil  alone  is  heint;  almost  r('vohitionizcd.  not  |)olitically  it 
tlocsn’t  npctl  that  hut  commercially.  Brazil  lias  a  total  coast  line 
from  the  Peruvian  frtmtier  on  the  Amazon  hy  the  main  river  to  Co- 
rumha  on  the  Para<:uay  t»f  .S.OOO  miles.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  alom* 
it  has  d,40(t  miles.  It  has  S  principal  iinil  10  secondary  ports,  all  tif 
which  are  heinj;  provitletl  with  motlern  facilities.  For  instance,  Para, 
at  a  cost  of  820.000.000.  Pernamhuco  .81  o, 000, 000,  Bahia  .815,000,000. 
Kio  de  Janeiro  .840,000.000.  Santos  820.000,000.  and  Kio  (Irande  do 
Sul  .820,(M)0.000. 

Its  railways  are  extendinj>:  in  every  direction.  The  (ireat  Western 
from  Pernamhuco  to  the^reat  interior  and  to  ports  north  and  .south: 
tin'  Leopoldina  system,  an  Kn<;lish  railwiiy,  from  liio  de  Janeiro 
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coverinjr  an  (‘xtonsivo  rojiion ;  tlio  Central,  llie  (lovei  nnn'nt  line  from 
Kio  (le  .laiK'iro  to  vSao  I’anlo,  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes  and  elsewhere; 
tin'  railways  ra(liatin<r  from  the  "reat  coll'ee  district  of  Sao  Panlo: 
the  Sao  Panlo  Railway  to  Santos,  the  port  of  Sao  Panlo:  the  Mojiyana. 
Panlista,  Sorocohana  and  Sao  Panlo  and  Rio  (Irande,  and  the  lira/.il 
Ifailway,  an  American  conijniny,  the  last  heinj;  a  holding;  com])any 
for  many  of  these  railways.  When  the  jirojected  lines  of  the  Brazil 
iiailway  are  com])leled  that  system  will  embrace  from  7,000  to  S.OOO 
miles.  It  will  extend  from  Sao  Panlo.  thronjih  the  States  of  Parana. 
Santa  Catharina,  to  the  State  of  Rio  (irande  do  Snl,  and  from  thej>oi  t 
of  Sao  Francisco,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Asuncion,  caj)ital  of  the  Repnhlic 
of  Parajinay.  It  is  also  ])rojectinj;  a  line  alonj;  the  coast  from  Rio  de 
daneiro  to  Porto  Alejire,  capital  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Snl.  and  thence  to 
da^narao,  on  the  border  of  the  Repnhlic  of  l'rn<inay,  there  to  connect 
with  a  line  of  railway  e.xtendinii  southwest  across  this  Republic  to 
Colonia  on  the  River  Plate  oppo.-.ite  Buenos  Aires,  which  will  be 
reached  by  a  car  ferry.  From  Sao  Panlo,  and  really  an  ('xtension  of 
the  lines  about  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Brazilian  (iovernment  is 
buihlinj;  the  Brazilian  Northwestern  straiiiht  across  the  jrreat  unde¬ 
veloped  wild  lands  of  the  State  of  Matto  (Irosso  to  Esjieranza  on  the 
Parajiuay  River,  not  far  from  Corumba. 

In  the  ca])ital  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  transformation  has  taken 
place  litth'  short  of  miraculous.  Imaiiine  a  city,  old  Portujruese.  thirty 
yi'ars  a<;o,  with  narrow  dark  streets,  ancient  buildings,  bad.  rough, 
muddy  streets,  no  good  sanitation,  yellow  fever  common,  and  few 
good  buildings  in  the  entire  city.  But  it  awoke  one  day,  cast  olf 
its  lethargy,  laid  out  an  avenue  lit)  feet  wide  straight  through  the 
city  at  an  angh*  with  the  old  streets,  in  fact  ])aying  no  attention  to 
them,  from  bay  to  bay  in  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the  breezes,  foi- 
Rio  de  Janeiro  needed  air  for  its  health  and  comfort.  Other  stri'ets 
and  avenues  in  the  same  way  were  laid  out  ami  then  the  work  began. 
'Phe  old  buildings  standing  in  the  way  could  not  be  removeil  fast 
enough  by  ordinary  means  and  they  were  dynamiti'd.  Along  this 
new  avenue  line  modern  buildings  were  quickly  erected  from  end  to 
end.  A  beautiful  boulevard  with  a  sea  wall  was  built  along  the  shore 
of  the  linest  bay  in  the  world.  The  length  af  avenue  and  boulevard 
is  about  !)  miles,  where  a  thousand  automobiles  dis])ort  themsehes 
at  high  s])eed.  Then  a  concession  was  given  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
'Pramways  Light  tN  Power  ('o.,  which  built  a  hydroelectric  ])ower  plant 
several  miles  from  the  city  with  six  t).0()()-horse])ower  turbines.  It 
bought  u])  all  the  old  mule  trams  and  installed  a  complete  American 
trolley  system.  It  bought  an  existing  steam-power  trolley  and  it  now 
operates  the  entire  city  system  with  jiower  from  its  dam  .^0  miles 
distant.  'Phe  (Iovernment  also,  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Oswald  ('ruz.  eradicated  the  yellow  lever  and  the  mos- 
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LOKKTO  SAIKl/ri.NG  WOltKti,  I’AC  IItCA,  ilKXlC  U. 

W  liile  till'  |Ritio  uml  lixivinlion  i)rooesses  Iiiivoltpen  long  employed  in  Mexico  to  obtain  precious  metals  from  the  ores,  at  present  the  cyanide  pt  iM  ess 
has  supersedeil  them,  and  modern  inaehinery  has  been  adopted  for  the  pnri>ose  in  praelieally  all  mines  in  the  ftepnblie. 
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([uitos,  as  Dr.  (lorj^as  did  at  Hahana  and  Panama,  lie  is  now 
applying  tlie  same  metliods  at  Para.  Santos,  1‘ormerly  a  fever  bed, 
had  long  ago  been  tliorougldj^  cleaned  and  rid  of  fever.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  stoj)  here.  The  bay  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  was  large  and 
deej)  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  but  it  was  not  a  port  })ro])- 
crly  so  called.  All  freight  was  handled  by  lighters  and  pas.sengers  by 
>mall  boats  and  launches.  There  arc  now  over  3  miles  of  masonry 
(|uay  wall,  with  warehouses,  electric  cranes,  and  all  other  modern 
facilities. 

'Pliese,  in  general,  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  develo])ment  jiroceed- 
ing  ajiace  in  Brazil.  Argentina,  I  ruguay,  ('Idle,  and  Peru  are  not 
lagging  behind.  Railroads,  ports,  internal  imjirovcments  are  the 
order  of  the  day  in  South  America.  Argentina  had  already,  prior 
to  1900,  made  great  advances  along  all  lines,  but  it  does  not  rest  with 
that  accomplishment.  The  country  is  growing  in  all  resjiects  too 
rapidly  for  its  commercial  facilities  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 

For  instance,  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1885  had  only  650,000 
registered  tons  of  entrances  and  clearances  and  the  steamers  anchored 
10  miles  from  the  city.  A  modern  port  there,  designed  for  2,000,000 
tons,  considered  then  an  extravagant  estimate,  and  linisheil  in  1899 
has  now  well  on  to  12,000,000  tons.  It  has  outgrown  all  of  its  facili¬ 
ties.  Vessels  lie  four  and  five  deep  in  its  basins,  and  though  the  cost 
was  .$40,000,000  the  Government  is  now  undertaking  the  much 
needed  enlargement  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000  more,  and  a  ship  channel 
from  the  port  to  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas  many  miles  long.  All  of 
its  cities  are  being  made  sanitary  when  needed,  its  rivers  improved 
and  lighted  by  hundreds  of  luminous  buoys,  river  and  ocean  ports 
built,  one  of  which  at  Rosario,  225  miles  up  the  Parana  River,  has  cost 
$12,000,000.  All  of  its  seaports  now  projected  have  at  least  30  feet 
of  water  to  receive  the  large  modern  steamships. 

Another  great  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  directly  is  the 
much-needeil  development  and  colonization  of  the  great  wild  areas 
in  the  south  toward  Patagonia  and  in  the  “Gran  Chaco,”  now  abso¬ 
lutely  unsettled.  Northwest  of  the  Paraguaj'  River  probably  3,000 
miles  of  railroad  are  being  built.  The  materials,  cars,  locomotives, 
rails,  fastenings,  etc.,  for  these  lines  are  now  being  obtained  in  the 
ITiited  States  and  Europe,  the  Government  wisely  going  to  the  best 
and  cheapest  markets  wherever  it  can  find  them. 

The  countries  just  referreil  to,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay, 
have  a  coast  line  of  about  5,000  miles:  this  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  do  to  provide  jiorts  for  the  commerce  of  the 
w’orld  which  visits  them. 

On  the  Pacific,  Chile  is  always  advancing  in  all  ways.  A  strong 
ambitious  country,  it  has  spent  to  date  at  least  $350,000,000  on  its 
railways.  It  is  planning  harbors  and  facilities  for  commerce,  and 
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it  lias  no  easy  task,  for  its  lon^  sliore  line  lias  few  protected  liarhois. 
'File  water  deepens  rapidly  and  the  coast  is  visited  Imiuently  hy 
tremendous  seas,  which  even  at  Valparaiso  wreck  the  vessels  anchorcti 
there. 

('Idle  and  Arjreiitina  to<reth(T  have  recently  coinpleti'd  the  lirst 
transcontinental  railway  in  South  America,  so  that  now  Valjiaraiso 
and  Buciios  Airi's  an*  connected  hy  rail.  There  ari'  several  other 


(iKNKHATOH  I'l.OdK  OK  CoWKIl  IIOISK  No.  1.  AT  NK.(  AX  A.  M  K.NMCO. 

Till'  waterfalls  at  Xei-axa.  !Hl  miles  from  tlie  City  of  .\le\ieo,  furtiisli  power  for  lichtiiii;  atoi  traetioii  in  ilie 
Feilentl  District.  The  machinery  installi“l  is’ of  the  most  moileniamlserviieahli'  pattern,  fully  eipial  to 
that  of  similar  power  stations  in  any  proyressixe  city  of  the  OM  World  or  of  the  New. 

interoceanic  or  Atidean  lines  constructed  or  projected.  With  a  <;ootl 
map  of  South  America  they  can  he  easily  traced.  Be<;innin^  in  the 
south,  they  are- 
In  Argentina: 

1.  From  Kivadavia  on  the  Atlantic  to  I.,ake  Buenos  Aires,  near 
the  Pacific. 

2.  Puerto  Deseado,  northwest  ami  north  to  J..ake  Xahual  Iluapi 
on  the  border  of  ('Idle. 

d."  San  Antonio  on  the  Atlantic  also  straiglit  across  to  tlie  same 
lake. 
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4.  Tlio  (irt'iit  S()utli('rn  l^nilway  is  coming  across  a  low  divide  to 
Chile  via  Valdivia. 

.).  Valparaiso  to  Mc'ndoza,  alnaidy  nd'erred  to. 

().  Aiitol'aftasta  in  ('Idle  to  La  Paz  and  Potosi  in  Bolivia,  and  thence 
to  the  Atlantic  via  the  Amazon  and  Para. 

7.  The  Arica  and  La  I’az  Railway. 

8.  Mollendo  in  Pern  to  J.,ake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia, 
h.  I’ayta  in  Peru  to  I(|uitos  on  the  Amazon. 


DAM  AT  1>  AUAMYHA,  TIKTK  U  I V  K  H .  ST  AT  K  OF  SAO  I’All.O.  liKAZII. 


rht*  cily  of  Sao  I’aulo  is  suppli<‘‘l  with  and  powor  from  tho  falls  in  this  rivt*r.  Whi*n  th*- 

machinery  was  s(*i  up  iht'  hupt'  pipe  (at  the  foot )  was  the  largest  in  th<*  world. 


10.  ('allao  in  Peru  to  ('erro  de  Pasco,  and  thenci'  ultimately  to 
l(|nitos. 

11.  (luayaciuil  in  Ecuador,  via  (^uito  to  I(|uitos  via  the  Xapo  or 
Ajruarico  River. 

What  do  all  these  jwojects  mean?  Why  this  fcAerish  haste  and 
ahsorl>in<;  interest  in  railways,  hydraulic  works,  street  car  lines. 
huildin<i:s,  and  all  that  l)('lon<;s  to  tin*  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
c(>nturv?  South  America  has  caujrht  the  spirit — had  politics,  ambi¬ 
tious  politicians,  v('nal  methods  of  <;overnm(‘nt,  discoura<;ement  of 
the  masses,  ignorance,  anti(|n('  methods  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
inetlicient  transportation,  all  must  fiive  way  to  the  s])irit  of  the  a<r<‘. 
to  the  best  <levelopment,  to  ('dncation,  sanitation,  modern  metluKL 
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of  transportation,  coniinerce  and  industry,  clean  politics,  honest  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  obstacle  is  too  great,  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  no  more 
lethargy’. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  that  great  stretch  of  territory  which 
is  called  the  Andean  zone.  It  will,  when  the  railroads  referred  to 
liave  been  built,  and  when  they  are  formed  into  lines  of  through 
travel,  become  accessible  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
This  region  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  great  belt  of  land  formed  by  the  Andean  uplands  and 
its  eastern  slopes  is  a  healthy  and  exceedingly  diversified  regitin, 
producing  almost  all  the  products  kiatwn  to  industry,  among  which 
may  be  cited  such  staple  articles  as  copjier,  coal,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  borax,  india  rubber,  timber,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
cacao  beans,  coffee,  cattle,  wool,  and  fruits  of  all  descriptions.  This 
zone  may  bo  taken  at  a  length  of  2,000  miles,  extending  through  parts 
of  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  part  of  Brazil,  with  a  width 
of  500  miles.  Almost  any  degree  of  climate  or  temperature  can  be 
obtained,  ranging  from  tropical  to  arctic,  due  to  vast  differences  of 
elevation  occasioned  by  the  Andes.  This  region,  now'  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated,  is  capable  of  absorbing  many  millions  of  jieople  and  of  becoming 
a  great  field  of  production  and  industry. 

Information  on  all  the  features  jiortrayed  so  briefly  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington.  The  present  director 
general,  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  is  untiring  in  collecting,  collating,  and 
disseminating  information  to  all  who  desire  it.  This  organization, 
supported  by  all  the  Kepublics  on  the  American  continent,  is  virtually 
the  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  clearing  house  of  America.  8o 
far  as  it  can  <lo  so  it  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  all  the  Republics  of  America. 

The  great  country  to  the  south  of  ,us  is  the  active  zone  for  our 
industry,  commerce,  and  trade.  The  work  of  coordination  aiul 
mutual  assistance  is  well  worthy  of  the  enterprising  young  men  of 
all  these  countries.  The  twentieth  century  wdll  see  a  development 
among  the  70,000,000  people  to  the  south  of  us  wdiich  will  go  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  wildest  enthusiasts  of  this  year. 
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^'ACi^E  AND  DIVERGENT  NOTIONS  RESPECTING 
THE  SUBJECT  -ENPEDITION  OF  SEBASTIAN  DE 

bi-:lal('azar. 


DI’KLNG  a  year’s  w  aiulerin^s  in  Aiuleau  Jaiuls  and  in  the  vjiJ- 
levs  of  tlie  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  I  was  frequently 
reminded  of  the  nnmerons  expeditions  that  centuries  ago 
went  iiKjuest  of  tliat  extraordinary  will-o’-the-wisp,  usually 
known  as  K1  l)ora«h>.  Whether  gliding  down  a  Peruvian  river  in  a 
dugout  or  traversing  in  the  sadtlle  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the 
lofty  tablelands  of  ('olond)ia,  1  found  myself  following  the  courses 
])ursued  by  those  intre])id  adventurers  who,  while  seeking  a  phan¬ 
tom.  did  so  much  toward  ex))loring  that  vast  region  of  mountain  and 
plain  which  lies  between  the  K(pnit<»r  and  the  (’aribbean.  At  one 
time  I  was  in  the  footsteps  of  (lonzalo  Pizarro  and  Von  llutten,  at 
anotlier  in  the  wake  of  I'rsua  and  Orellana.  Now  I  was  following 
the  course  taken  by  lielalcazar  and  his  eager  band,  as  they  hurried 
across  the  (’ordilleras  in  pursuit  of  the  (Jihled  King;  anon  I  was  push¬ 
ing  my  way  through  the  dense  and  tangled  forests  which  hail  been 
traversed  by  Jimenez  tie  Quesada  and  his  sturdy  men,  when  in  search 
of  the  great  aiul  peerless  cajhtal  of  the  Omaguas;  and  still  again  I  was 
sailing  on  the  tawny  waters  of  the  ('asanare  ami  the  Orinoco,  wliich 
had  witnessed  the  mail  race  of  the  fleets  of  Antonio  de  Berrio  and  Sir 
Walter  Ixaleigli  for  the  gohlen  city  of  Manoa;  for  that — 

“Imperial  El  Dorado,  roofed  with  fjold; 

Shadows  to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  change. 

All  onset  of  cajtricious  accident. 

Men  clung  with  yearnine:  hope  which  would  not  die.” 

And  y(‘t.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  little  is  known  about  tlu*se  expe¬ 
ditions  that  at  one  time  commanded  such  universal  attention  in  both 
the  New,  ami  the  Old  World,  and  which  for  the  historian  still  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  romantic  episode  of  the  conquest  of  South  America. 
One  naison  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  authentic  and  elab¬ 
orate  aiH'ounts  of  these  stirring  enterprises  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  some  of  which  are  com])aratively  rare, 
while  others,  forgotten  or  unknown,  have  for  centuries  been  buried  in 
the  dusty  archives  of  S])ain  and  Peru  and  have  onl}'  recently  been 
given  to  the  ])ress. 
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tlu“  most  im])or(ant  of  tlioso  clironiclc's  ai-o  tlio  •‘Xoticia.- 
1  listorialos,’’  (*f  Fray  l^c'dro  Simon,  a  Jearnod  Franciscan  monk,  wlm 
wrote  nearly  tliree  centuries  ago,  while  sonu'  of  tlu'  coiujiiistadore' 
were  still  living  and  while  the  memory  of  the  events  c«»nnected  with 
the  first  expeditions  in  (piest  of  FI  Doratlo  was  still  fresh  in  the  mind> 
of  many  (»f  the  survivors.  Of  scarcely  less  value  are  the  ‘‘Flegias  dc 
Varoues  llustres  de  Indias’’  and  the  ‘‘llistoria  del  Nuevo  K(‘ino  de 
(iranada.”  hy  duan  <!(>  (’astellanos,  tin*  poet-])riest  and  historian  of  the 
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eon(|uest,  who  had  served  with  distinction  undcT  .limenez  de  Queseda 
in  his  celebrateil  campaign  against  the  Muisc-as  and  who  knew  per¬ 
sonally  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ailventurers  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  search  for  thefiilded  King  on  the  jilateau  of  (’undinamarea 
ami  in  the  sultry  lowlands  of  the  Meta  and  the  (luaviare.  Jiut  the 
"llistoria  del  Nuevo  Keino  de  Oranada.’'  of  Castellanos,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  most  graphic  account  of  dimenez  de  Quesada's  expedition  in 
(piest  of  FI  Dorado  was  not  jniblislu'd  until  ISSP.  Similarly  the  man¬ 
uscript  containing  the  authentic  narrative  of  I  rsua's  ('xjiedition  to 
(dniagua  and  Dorado  by  Francisco  Vascpiez,  who  was  one  of  the  jiar- 


qukst  of  ei^  dokado. 


licipaiits  ill  the  (‘iitcTprisF.  roiniiiiied  in  iniuins(ri|)t  until  it  was  jiub- 
li-lu'd  hy  tlio  Society  (d‘  Spanisli  Bihliojiliiics  less  tliaii  a  tliird  of  a 
(•(‘iituiy  ayo.  Wliat.  however,  is  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact 
that  the  orijiinal  Relaeiou  of  (ioiizalo  Pizarro’s  I'xjieditiou  in  (piest  <d' 
the  (lihh'd  Kin*;  -an  e.xjiedition  which  is  oonsidiTcd  by  some  as  tin* 
first  of  that  lon<;  series  of  phantom  chases  in  which  so  many  lives  and 
'O  much  treasure  were  saerilieed.  was  not  published  until  1S94.  more 
than  threi'  and  a  half  e(‘nturies  after  it  had  been  penned  by  its  aeeom- 
jilisln'd  author,  the  Dominican,  (lasjiar  de  (’arvajal.  who  was  at  first 
t  he  eha|)lain  of  l^izarro  and  subsetpUMitly  that  of  ( indlana.  the  immortal 
diseovi'rer  of  the  .Vmazon. 

But  although  these  and 
-imilar  invaluable  witrks 
hearing  on  the  expeditions 
in  (|uest  of  thetrilded  Kiny 
have  appeared  in  Spanish, 
eomjiaratively  little  id'  the 
information  contained  in 
them  has  yet  made  its  way 
into  Kn>;lish.  Thisexjilains 
the  numerous  errors  that 
are  found  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  written  on 
the  subject  and  why  many 
adventurers  like  Antonio 
.Sedeno.  Diejfo  de  Ordaz. 

.\ieolas  Pedermann.  and 
others  of  their  eontemiio- 
raries  are  classed  amon*;' 
those  who  sought  for  K1 
Dorado  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  durin*;  their  time 
no  one  had  even  heard  of  this  mythical  personage.  To  the  earlier 
adventurers,  like  those  just  named,  the  auri  saeri  fames — the  accursed 
thirst  for  <;(dd — was  indeed  as  stron*;  a  lure  as  it  was  to  their  successors; 
but  they  confined  their  ojierations  chiefly  to  riflino  the  temples  and 
cemeteries  of  the  aborijiinesor  to  seekinj;  a  certain  ('asa  del  Sol — temjile 
of  the  sun — that  was  supposed  to  exist  somewhere  east  of  the  Andes, 
presumably  in  the  valley  of  the  Meta. 

It  is  a  ])ity  that  those  who  love  the  curious  and  romantic  ])hases  of 
history  have  not  iiiven  more  attention  t<>  the  interestin';  episode  of 
K1  Dorado.  An  exhaustive  and  authoritative  work  on  the  subject, 
one  which  shall  embody  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  in 
Spain  and  Latin  America,  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
the  coiKjuest  and  of  the  exjdoration  of  the  northern  ])ortion  of  our 
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sister  contiueiit.  P'or  the  years  devote*!  to  the  quest  of  tin*  tiilded 
Kino  were  not  only  “years  crowded  with  incident,  streaked  with  trao- 
**dy.  stained  by  crime,  darkened  by  intrioue,”  hut  they  wen*  also 
years  during  which  the  amazing  audacity,  the  matcldess  prowess,  and 
tiie  thrilling  heroism  of  the  conquistadores  were  seen  at  th**ir  best. 
And  the  study  of  these  years  will  sh*)w  that  the  jirime  mover  of  the 


TlIECAClliUEOKOUAXAVlTA.  SI  HKOl  XDEll  ItV  INDI  AN  I'KIESTS, 

ON  A  BALSA  WIIICU  CONDUCTED  HIM,  ON  THE  DAY  OK 
OBLATION,  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OK  THE  LAKE. 

I'liis  object  is  made  of  sold,  weighs  2*52  Krams,  and  measures  9i  centimeters  in 
diameter.  It  was  found  in  LakeSieoha.somemilesdistantfrom  Lake  Guatavita. 
and  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Rentleman  of  Bocota. 

Spaniards  in  their  extraordinary  adventures  was  not  only  Ji  thirst  ftir 
gold,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  but  that  hehind  all  was  a  love  of  glory 
and  a  sense  of  patriotism  which  impelled  them  to  make  sacrilices  anti 
to  undertake  enterjirises  before  which  even  the  bravest  men  of  our 
degenerate  age  would  recoil  with  horror.  So  marvelous,  indeeil,  w**r*‘ 
their  achievements  that,  were  they  not  atteste*!  by  the  most  unques¬ 
tionable  of  documents,  we  should  be  tlisposed  to  place  the  olil  chrttn- 
icles  which  describe  them  in  the  same  category  as  the  Arthurian 
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romances,  and  to  rof'ard  the  exploits  of  some  of  tlie  members  of  the 
chief  expeditions  as  no  more  deserving  of  creilence  than  the  olorifyinpr 
myths  of  P21  ('id  (’amjjeailor.  Even  to-day,  as  he  slowly  pnmies 
his  lonely  course  through  the  dark  forests  which  fringe  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon,  or  scales  the  preci])itous  Hanks  of  the  lofty  ('ordil- 
leras,  the  traveler  feels  that  the  spell  of  romance  still  hangs  over  it  all. 
and  he  can,  like  the  fortune  hunters  of  old,  easily  dream  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  capitals  and  mighty  empires,  whose  glamor  in  days  gone  by 
proved  such  an  attraction  to  thousands  of  the  most  gallant  and  nid)le 
spirits  of  the  Spanish  coiKjuest. 

It  was  in  1535  that  a  roving  Indian  first  told  the  Spaniards  the 
story  of  the  gilded  chieftain  to  whom  they  forthwith  gave  the  name 
El  Dorado — the  Gilded  Man  or  King — a  name  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  applied  not  only  to  the  gilded  chief  himself,  but  also  to  tbe 
city  wherein  he  was  supposed  to  reside,  and  to  the  province  over 
which  he  bore  rule,  and  to  the  lake  on  which  his  capital  was  said  t(* 
l>e  located.  At  that  time  Sebastian  Belalcazar,  the  lieutenant  of 
Francisco  Pizarro,  was  in  Quito,  whither  he  had  gone  after  his  victo¬ 
rious  campaign  against  the  generals  of  Atahualpa,  and  here  it  wfus. 
according  to  Castellanos,  where — 

All  alien  Indian,  hailing  from  afar. 

Who  in  the  town  of  Quito  did  abide, 

.\nd  neighbor  claimed  to  be  of  Bogota, 

There  having  come,  1  know  not  by  what  way, 

Did  with  him  speak  and  solemnly  announce 
\  country  rich  in  emeralds  and  gold. 

■Mso,  among  the  thing.s  which  them  engaged, 

A  certain  king  he  told  of  who,  disrobed. 

Upon  a  lake  was  wont,  aboard  a  raft. 

To  make  oblations,  as  hini.self  had  seen. 

His  regal  form  o’erspread  with  fragrant  oil 
( )n  which  was  laid  a  coat  of  jiowdered  gold 
From  .sole  of  foot  unto  his  highest  brow, 

He.splendent  as  the  beaming  of  the  sun. 

Arrivals  without  end,  he  further  said. 

Were  there  to  make  rich  votive  offerings 
Of  golden  trinkets  and  of  emeralds  rare 
And  divers  other  of  their  ornaments; 

■Vnd  worthy  credence  these  things  he  affirmed; 

The  soldiers,  light  of  heart  and  well  content. 

Then  dubbed  him  El  Dorado,  and  the  name 
My  countless  ways  was  spread  throughout  the  world.' 

Acconling  to  the  chronicler,  Juan  KoHriguez  Fresle,  who  was  a  son 
of  one  of  the  conquistadores  of  New  Grenada,  the  lake  on  which  were 
made  these  olferings  of  gold  and  emeralds,  was  Guatavita,  a  short  di.— 
tance  to  the  northeast  of  Bogota.  And  the  source  of  his  information 


'  Elejias  ite  Varoncs  Ilustres  de  Imlias,  I’artc  Itl,  Canto  II,  Madrid,  1S,50. 
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respi'cliiit;  the  nature  of  the  cereinonies  eonnecleil  with  these  olfer- 
in"s  was,  Ik*  assures  us,  uo  less  tliau  one  Don  .luau.  tlie  eaei(iue  of 
(luatavita,  who  was  the  ue])liew  of  tlie  chief  who  hore  sway  at  tlu* 
time  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  umler  .liiueuez  de  (^uesada,  and 
who  was  even  then  prejiarinj;  himself  by  a  six  year's  fast  to  succeed 
Ids  uncle  as  cacicpie  of  (luatavita.  Aft(‘r  tliis  lon<;  fast,  which  was 
made  under  the  m(»s(  trying;  conditions,  the  successor  to  tin*  cacitpie- 
■'hip  was  ohli<;ed  to  fjo  to  the  Lake  of  (luatavita  and  oiler  sacrilice  to 
tlie  devil,  who.  Fresh*  informs  us.  was  rej^arded  hv  the  ahoriifines 
as  tlieir  <;od  and  master.  After  heiiiK  striitped,  he  was  anointed  with 
a  viscous  earth,  which  was  then  oversjtread  with  ])owdered  ^(dd  in 
sucli  wise  tliat  tin*  chief  was  covered  with  tliis  metal  from  head  to 
foot.  11(*  was  then  ])hic(*d  on  a  balsa  ])rovid(*d  with  a  <;reat  (piantity 
of  <;old  and  eni(*ralds,  whicli  he  was  to  offer  to  his  jijod.  Arriving  at 
tin*  middle*  of  tlu*  lake*,  which  was  surround(*d  hv  a  vast  multitude  of 
m(*u  and  women,  shontinj;  and  jilayin*:  on  musical  instruments  of 
various  kinds,  he  tnade  his  offering  by  throwing  into  the  lake  all  the 
treasure  which  he  had  at  his  feet.  Aft(*r  this  ceremony  was  over, 
he  n*turn(‘d  to  the  shore*  whi*re,  amiel  acclaniiitiems,  music  anel  rejeeic- 
in*;.  he  w.-is  re*ceiveel  as  the*ir  h*<;itimat(*  leerel  anel  jtrince. 

“  Freetn  this  cer(*tne)ny,’'  eiiir  authe>r  ceintitiues,  “was  eleriveel  that 
name,  see  celehrateel,  eef  •*  FI  Deeraele).”  which  has  ceest  se)  matiy  lives  anel 
'>e)  much  treasure.  It  was  in  Fern  that  this  name  Deiraeh)  was  first 
he*arel.  Se*hastian  lielalcazar,  havinef  met  near  (^uite)  an  Inelian  freein 
lieeeijeeta,  who  teehl  hitu  aheeut  the*  (lihleel  Man  just  eh*scril)eel,  exclatmeel 

Lot  ns  ete)  in  search  etf  that  ‘;ileh*el  Inelian.’  ‘  Hence  the  repeert  e)f 
FI  Deeraelei  was  spreael  threni>ihont  Castile  anel  the  Itielies,  anel  Belal- 
cazar  was  moveel  to  jje)  in  eptest  etf  him  tis  ho  eliel,  anel  hence  alse)  the 
cause  eif  that  celehrateel  meetin<;  with  (^iiesaela  atiel  Feelermatm.  which 
cotistitiites  erne  e)f  the  metst  thrillin<;  anel  elramatic  chajiters  in  the 
histetry  eef  the  ce)n(piest  e)f  New  (Iranaela. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  recent  writers  een  FI  Detraeh)  are  eiis])e)si*el 
to  give  slight  creelence  te)  Fresle's  acce)unt  eef  the  (lihleel  Man,  anel 
that,  feellowing  the  inelications  eef  a  sjtecietus  theory,  they  attach  little 
me>re,  if  any,  value  to  the  statements  of  Castellanos  anel  Faelre  Simeui, 
whe),  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  our  chief  and  best  authorities  on  this 
interesting  teipic.  The  epie)tation  ahetve  given  from  Juan  ele  Caste*!- 
hine)s  they  characterize  as  a  mere  jteeetical  fancy,  lledeling  such 
views,  they  naturally  linel  fault  with  llumhohlt  for  having  sjtread 
hroaeicast  the  erreer,  as  they  regarel  it,  concertung  the  ceinnection 
Itetween  FI  Deeraelo  anel  Fake  (luatavita — an  erre)r,  they  assert,  into 
which  the  great  (ierman  savant  was  leel  by  cemceeling  unelue  authen-ity 
te)  what  the  historian  e)f  (Ininaela,  Bisheep  Fieelrahita,  writes  em  the 

'  e'oneiiiisla  i  Desciibriiiiiento  <lel  Nuevo  Ueino  Me  eiranaMa  Me  las  Inilias  e)eeiMeiilales  Mel  Mar  Oeeaiio  i 
Kimtlaejlon  Me  la  e’iiiMaM  Me  Santa  Ke  Me  lioeota.  )'a|).  11.  Itojjola.  IH.')i). 


QUEST  OE  KL  DOKADO. 
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subject.-  Plausible  as  they  are,  however,  the  reason  of  these  writers 
for  n'jeetiu^  the  testimony  of  such  veracious  and  conscientious  chron¬ 
iclers  as  Fresle,  Padre  Simon,  (’astellanos,  aiul  Pietlrahita  are  far  from 
conclusive,  and  most  readers,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
what  these  four  authors  have  to  say  on  the  matter  in  question  will,  I 
think,  a"ree  with  Humboldt  and  he  satisfied  that  the  accounts  ‘'iven 
of  El  Dorado  by  the  early  chroniclers  named  are  founded  on  facts 
that  can  not  he  <tainsaid. 

The  fact  that  only  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Belalcazar  at 
Boftota,  the  Spaniards  he^an  to  make  efforts  to  secure  the  "old  and 


HLOWINO  GOI.I)  DUST  ON  AN  I.NDIAN  ClIIEFTAIN  AFTER  IIIS  HODY  HAD  HEEN 
ANOINTED  WITH  UAESA.M. 

precious  stones  which,  accordin"  to  tradition,  were  cast  into  the 
sacred  Lake  of  (luatavita  by  the  (filded  Ivin",  is  evidence  that  the 
statements  of  Kresle  and  other  contem])orarv  writers  re"ardin"  the 
connection  between  this  lake  and  El  Dorado  are  substantially  true. 
For  more  than  three  centuries  attempts  were  made  to  ilrain  the  lake, 
with  a  view  of  securiii"  the  jiriceless  treasures  which  were  supposed 
to  he  spread  over  its  bottom,  hut  the  success  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  those  who  had  the  matter  in  char"e  was  only  ])artial. 

'  El  Dorailo.  .\us  dcr  Ofschicte  <lpr  ersten  Amorikanischfii  Einii't-kiinKS-Keiscn.  .St‘p;irat-.\iis(lriick  aus 
ten  .\littl(‘iluii};i‘n  dor  (iforcrapliischen  (ipsollschaft  in  Hainlmrt;,  ISHit;  Historia  General  ile  las  Conquistas 
del  Nuevo  Reino  ile  Granaila.  Lil).  VI,  Cap.  Ill,  iior  D'l.iieas  I’iedrahita,  .\ntwerp,  Itiss:  The  Gilded 
Man,  by  A.  F.  Randelier,  New  York,  ISiW,  and  Personal  Narrative  of  Travcis  to  the  E  itiinoetial  Regions 
of  .\tnerica  during  the  Years  1799-l,SiM.  by  Alexander  von  lluinltoldt  and  Ainie  Hunpliind.  Vol.  Ilf, 
Chap.  .\XV,  Itohn  edition. 
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Tlioro  won*  nov(>r  suilicioiit  funds  avaihilth*  to  (•oni])let(‘  tiu*  work  of 
draiuajjt*  until  a  few  years  ajjo,  wJien  the  attein])t  was  ajjain  made  l>y 
some  Enjflisliinen,  who  are  still  en^ajied  in  the  undertakin*;.  But  a 
number  of  <;old  ohjeets  were  found,  amonjj  them  some  interestin'' 
liiTurines,  whieh  eonfirmed  many  ])(“o])le  in  the  belief  they  had  before 
entertained  refiarding  the  existence  of  untold  amounts  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  oll'erings  of  El  Dorado 
to  his  go<l  before  the  S])anish  ('omiuest,  and  eonvineed  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  accounts  of  the  early  chroniclers  regarding  the  cere¬ 
monies  })erformed  here  centuries  ago  in  which  the  (Jilded  Man  was 
the  chief  actor.* 

According  to  Padn*  (lumilla  tin*  woni  “Dorado”  had  a  dill'erent 
origin  from  that  assigned  by  Fresh*  and  (’astelhmos.  It  originated, 
declares  this  writer,  on  the  ('aribbean  coast  m*ar  (’artagena  and  Santa 
Marta,  wh(*nee  it  passed  to  Velez  and  thence  to  Bogota.  When  the 
Spaniards  reached  the  elevated  plain  of  Cundinamarca,  th(*y  learned 
that  “El  Dorado  was  in  the  pleasant  and  f(*rtil(*  valley  of  Sogamoso.” 
On  reaching  this  ])lace  they  found  that  the  priest  who  made  his 
oblation  in  the  great  tem])le  there  was  wont  to  anoint  at  least  his 
hands  and  face  with  a  certain  kind  of  resin  over  which  powdered 
gold  was  blown  through  a  hollow  reed  or  cane.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  famous  “Dorado”  took  his  name.”* 

d'hose  who  reject  the  accounts  above  given  regarding  El  Df)rado 
declare  that  the  first  authentic  information  we  have  of  him  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter,  dated  January  20,  lo4J,  of  Clonzalo  Fernando  de 
Oviedo  to  ('ardinal  Bembo,  in  Venice.  This  letter  refers  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  ex])edition  of  (lonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  land  of  (’anela — cinna¬ 
mon — which  was  on  the  east(*rn  versant  of  the  Cordilleras  and  but  a 
few  (lays’  journ(\v  from  Quito.  The  ostcmsible  object  of  the  (‘xpedition, 
as  announced  by  Pizarro,  was  to  find  the  region  which  was  reputed 
to  be  as  rich  in  aromatic  shrubs  and  tives  as  the  ‘‘spice  islands  "  of  the 
Orient.  If  this  coidd  be  found  the  fortunes  of  the  lead('r  and  his 
companions  would  lx*  assured,  and  Spain  would  be  independent  of 
her  hated  rival,  Portugal,  whieh  then  had  a  monopoly  of  cinnamon 
and  other  precious  s})ices.  But  the  real  obj(*ct  was  not  so  much  the 
diseov(‘ry  and  compu'st  of  the  land  of  Canela*as  the  (pu*st  of  a  great 
and  |)owerful  prince  who  was  cidled  El  Dorado.* 

'  Speiial  montion  should  lim*  be  made  of  a  most  interestiiit;  find  made  in  in  l.ake  Sieeha,  a  small 
body  of  water  near  Lake  Ouatavita.  It  consists  of  a  small  Rioup  of  figures  of  men  on  a  raft,  all  of  gold, 
and  weighing  Jiik  grams,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  eomix'lent  archeologists,  represents  K1  Dorado  on  a  rush 
balsa  surrounded  by  his  priests  as  he  laoeeeded  to  the  eetiter  of  Lake  Ouatavita  to  otfer  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
See  El  l)ora<lo.  Estudio  llislorico,  Etnografieo  y  .\rqueologico  de  los  Chibehas  llabitantes  de  la  -\ntigua 
Cundiamarea.  p.  11,  iK)r  Dr.  Lilmrio  Zerda,  Bogota,  ISh:!. 

*  Uistoria  Natural.  Civil  y  (ieogralica  de  las  Xaciones  Situadas  en  las  Uiveras  del  Uio  Orinoco,  Tom.  1 
Cap.  XXV'.  Barcelona.  17!d. 

»  Cinnamon  is  actually  found  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  but  it  belongs  to  a  dilTerent 
genus  from  that  of  Ceylon,  which  sujiiilies  the  well-known  article  of  commerce. 

<  (loncalo  I’icarro,  determind  de  yra  l)usear  la  eanelaC  a  un  gran  t>rinciia“,  (pie  Hainan  El  Dorado,  de  la 
reciuega  del  <pial  hay  mucha  fama  en  aipiellas  partes.  Uistoria  (ieneral  y  Xalural  de  las  Indias,  Jslas 
y  Tierra  Firme  del  .Mar  Oceano.  Tom.  IV.  Lib.  XI. IX,  Caji.  11.  Madrid.  IN'd. 


QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO. 


‘‘When  I  tisk,”  writes  Oviedo,  “wliy  they  Ciill  this  prince  the 
(lilded  (’aci(iue  or  Iviiifi,  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  in  Quito  or 
have  come  to  Santo  Doiniiifio,  and  there  are  at  present  more  than 
10  of  them  in  this  city,  make  reply  that  from  what  they  hear  respect¬ 
ing  this  from  the  Indians,  tliis  great  lord  or  prince  goes  about  con¬ 
tinually  covered  with  gold  as  finely  pidverized  as  fine  salt.  F'or  it 
seemeth  to  him  that  to  wear  any  other  kind  of  apparel  is  less  beautiful, 
and  that  to  |)ut  on  pieces  or  arms  of  gold  stamped  or  hishioned  by  a 
hammer  or  otherwise  is  to  use  something  plain  or  common,  like  that 


which  is  worn  by  other  rich  lords  and  princes  when  they  wish;  but 
that  to  powder  oneself  with  gold  is  something  strange,  unusual,  and 
new  and  more  costly,  because  that  which  one  puts  on  in  the  morning 
is  removed  and  washed  off  in  the  evening  !ind  falls  to  the  ground 
and  is  lost.  And  this  he  does  every  day  in  the  year.  While  walking 
clothed  and  covered  in  this  manner  his  movements  are  unimj>eded,  and 
the  graceful  proportions  of  his  person,  of  which  he  greatly  prides  him¬ 
self,  are  seen  in  beauty  unadorned.  1  would  rather  have  the  chamber 
besom  of  this  prince  than  the  large  gold  smelters  in  Peru  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Indians  say  that  this  cachiue 
or  king  is  very  rich  and  a  great  lord,  and  anoints  hims(>lf  eveiy 


LAKE  OUATAVITA, 

Showing  the  cut  made  l)y  Sepulveda,  a  rich  merchant  of  Bogota,  who  in  15ti:i  received  from  1‘hilip  II 
aconccs.sion  to  drain  the  lake  in  order  to  secure  the  great  treasures  supposed  to  exist  at  the  l)ottom. 
Quite  rwently  an  English  company  having  a  concession  from  the  Colombian  Government  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completely  draining  the  lake  and  found  the  Ixittom  covered  with  a  deposit  of  mud 
about  3  meters  in  thickness.  It  will  bo  necessary  to  carefully  wash  this  in  order  to  detemiine 
what  treasures,  if  any,  arc  contained  in  it.  According  to  the  latest  report  available,  only  a  few 
beads,  ceramic  and  gold  objects  have  so  far  been  found.  The  lake  is  aimost  circular  in  outline, 
with  a  diameter  of  aliout  300  meters,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquistsulorcs,  al)out  50 meters 
in  licpth. 
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inorniiifr  with  a  very  frafrraiit  <;um  or  licjiior  and  over  this  ointment 


h(‘  sprinkles  p<»w(U‘red  <;ol(|  of  the  retpiisite  fineness,  and  his  (mtire 
piMson  from  tlu*  soh*  of  his  foot  to  liis  h(*ad  nmiains  eov(*i'ed  with 
gold,  and  as  resplendent  as  a  |)h‘<-(‘  of  gold  polished  hv  the  hand  of 

a  great  artifieer.  And  I 


believe,'"  if  this  eaeiipie 
uses  this,  that  h(‘  must 
have  very  I’ich  mines  of 
a  similar  (pialitv  of  gold, 
heeause  1  have  seen  mueh 
in  tierra  firme  of  the  kind 
called  by  the  Spaniards 
vohuhtr,  and  so  fine  that 
one  eonld  easily  d(»  with 
it  what  is  above  stated."  ’ 
From  the  foregoing  it 
is  seen  that  there  were  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  eoiKpiistadores  in 
South  America  thre(‘  dif¬ 
ferent  reports  in  eireula- 
tion  among  the  Indians 
regarding  the  mysterious 
personage*  whom  tlu* 
Spaniards,  from  tlu*  dt*- 
seri|)tions  given  of  hitn  by 
tlu*ir  [iid'ormants.  agr<*t*d 
in  calling  FI  Dorado,  an 
abbreviation  for elhomlen* 
d  rey  dorado  tlu*  (lilded 
Man  or, King.  That  they 
should  liave  lu*ard  of  him 
in  different  places  wi(h*ly 
separat<*d  from  oiu*  an- 
otlier  is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  that 
the  Indians  of  ])ari(*n  and 
Costa  Rica,  long  before 
Francisco  Pizarro’s  ad¬ 
vent  in  P(*rn,  were  aware  of  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Incas  in  the 
r(*mote  .south.  And  that  there  should  have  be(*n  different  accounts 
r(*garding  the  character  and  place  of  abode  of  this  marvelous  savage 
isjwhal  might  have  been  expected  by  one  who  knows  how  prone 
Indians  are  to  exaggerate  or  to  modify,  what  they  have  heard,  so  as 


IXDIAX  SKATKIJ,  WITH  A  (iOl.I)  OIUKCT  OX  IMS 
HUK.VST. 

This  ivlif  is  of  tjolil  unU  ii«“a.sures  7  inches  in  lenctli.  It  was 
also  founil  in  (iuatavita  ami  is  on  exhil)it  at  the  Field 
Colinnliian  Museum,  in  Chicapo. 


'  Uistoria  tieneral  y  Xalural  de  las  Indias,  Tom.  1\',  p.  I.s:t. 
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to  suit  their  own  fane.v.  'Hk*  same  may  in  a  measure  he  said  of  tlie 
Spaniards  also.  After  th<‘  sueeesses  aeliieved  hv  tlieir  eoimtrvmen 
in  M(*xieo  and  Peru,  and  after  tlie  millions  of  treasun*  which  had 
t>een  found  in  tin*  lands  of  the  Aztecs,  ('hihehas,  and  Incas,  tlu'V  w(*r»* 
prepare*!  for  anythin".  Nothing  seemed  impossihh',  and  no  tale 
about  ftihh'd  imm  or  "olden 
palaces  was  so  extrava"atit 
as  to  h(‘  rejeet(“d  as  false. 

Tlu'y  were  ready  to  "ive  full 
ei'i'dene**  to  ev(*n  "reater  fic¬ 
tions  than  the  Golden  Fleece 
or  the  Apples  of  the  Jlesperi- 
des.  and  would  not  liave  Ixhmi 
surpris(‘d  to  (ind  Ophir  or 
farshish  in  the  valleys  of  tin* 

(  h’inoco  or  the  Amazon.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  and  ro¬ 
mance  dominated  ev(>ivoiu‘ 
not  only  in  the  Indies  hut 
in  the  mother  country  as  well. 

For  all  this  Spanish  nation.” 
writes  an  old  chronichu’,  “is 
so  (h'sirous  of  novelties  that 
what  way  soever  they  he** 
cidh'd  with  a  hecke  *)nl\,  or 
>oft  whisp**ring  voyce,  to  any¬ 
thing  arising  above  wat*T, 
they  sp*H'dily  prepare  them- 
>.*‘lv*‘s  t*)  lli*‘  and  forsake  *‘*‘r- 
tainti*\s.  und*T  hope  of  an 
high*'!'  d**gr**e,  to  follow  in- 
cert  ainti(‘s,  which  we  may 
gatlmr  hv  that  which  is  past.” 

It  was  a  vague  an*l  fan¬ 
tastic  ruiimr  lik**  this  that 
lure*l  Belalcjizar  from  (^uito 
to  the  Sahana  of  distant  Bo- 
"ota,  wht're  he  m*d.  Qiuvsiula 
and  F*‘*lermann.  Accor*ling 
to  the  In*lian  from  wlumi  the 
Spanish  chieftain  r*‘ceiv*‘*l  his  iidormation,  the  Pnivince  of  El  Ihirado 
was  calh‘*l  ('undirumar<-a.  and  was  not  more  than  12  days’  distant  fnmi 
t^uito.  This  distanc**,  if  the  Indian’s  statement  was  true,  wouhl 
pr**clu*I*“  the  plain  of  Bogotii  as  the  home  *)f  the  Gilde*l  Man,  for  it 
was  iinp*)ssihle  t*)  reach  this  place  in  siu-h  a  limit*'*!  lime.  B(‘sid*'s. 


(;oLl)  FKU  KK  OF  A  WOMAN  WITH  A  HIKD 
AND  NEST,  FOUND  IN  OUATAVITA. 

'I'he  objoct  is  10  centimeti'rs  in  Icnnlli  ami  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  tho  Field  Colunibian  -Museum,  in 
ChioaRO. 


TJIK  1*AN  AMKKIC'AX  UNIOX. 


Cundiruinarc-ii  is  ji  Qiiichiia  word,  and  could  not,  it  is  asserted,  have 
b(*eu  tlie  name  of  a  province  in  New  (iranada,  where  the  language* 
of  the  Incas  was  unknown.  Despite,  therefore,  the  positive  state¬ 
ment  of  Piedrahita  that  the  motive  of  lielalcazar’s  expedition  to  the 
north  was  the  discovery  of  El  Dorado  and  the  House  of  the  Sun,  it 
may  he  that  the  real  reason  was  the  desire  on  the  ])art  of  Pizarro’s 
lieutenant  to  cut  loose  from  his  chief  and  find  a  country  of  which  he 
himself  might  become  the  adelantado.  Subse(pient  events  and  the 
r('alization  of  his  desire  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Popavan  give 
color  to  this  surmise. 

Whether,  however,  IJelalcazar  misunderstood  his  informant 
regarding  the  location  of  the  Province*  of  ('undirumarca,  or  whether 
he  was  merely  looking  for  a  pr(*text  for  escajnng  from  Peru,  where 
he  was  overshadowed  by  Pizarro,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  expedi- 
tie)n  in  search  of  El  l^orado,  by  some  considered  the  lirst  genuine 
exjiedition  in  (piest  of  the  Gilded  King,  was  headed  for  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  instead  of  for  the  northern  plateau  of  Xew 
Granada.  The  country  of  the  Gilded  King,  it  was  now  thought,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ‘d..and  of  Ginnamon,”  and  preparations  were 
forthwith  made  to  add  th(*se  rich  lands  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  (’rown. 
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The  Jiepublic  was  not  throe  decadt's  old  wlu'ii  it  broke  away 
from  the  medieval  forms  of  education  that  existed  every¬ 
where  in  th(!  S])anish  colonies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
modern,  national  system.  The  old  Univ«*i'sity  of  San  Felipe 
had  been  founded  by  royal  deci  (‘(*  in  1 7.38.  For  a  cent  ury  it  had  done  tlu^ 
work  of  hifijher  education  in  the  colony  of  the  far  south,  but  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  ])eriod  had  develojxal  other  and  newer  ideals.  The  monastic 
education  of  San  Felipe  was  so  discordant  with  modern,  re])ublican 
mdions  that  in  1839  the  historic,  univeisity  was  abolished  by  formal 
decree,  and  in  its  ])lace  was  founded  a  ^rouj)  of  schools  uiuler  the 
title  “University  of  Chile.’’  Not  only  by  its  name  did  the  new 
institution  mark  a  distinctly  modern  era,  it  was  t(»  be  housed  in  new 
buildings  unhaunted  by  the  memories  of  the  old  education,  and  should 
include  all  the  literary,  scientiiic,  and  archeological  societies  and  col- 
l(*ctions  of  the  cajiital.  The  decree  was  the  declaiation  of  national 
independence  in  thought  and  learning,  as  three  decades  before  the 
country  had  i)roclaimed  its  political  freedom.  The  new  univeisity 
was  formally  organized  in  1842,  and  in  1879  its  statutes  were  amended 
in  the  form  that  they  exist  to-day. 

Fronting  the  broad  Alameda,  with  its  four  rows  of  trees  and  wide 
parkway  adorned  with  statiuw  of  national  heroes,  stamls  the  building 
that  is  known  as  the  “Central  University.’’  At  one  time  it  was  the 
whole  univeisity.  The  facade  extends  an  entire  block,  and  the 
building  is  half  a  block  deep.  Behind  is  the  national  college,  the 
iirst  of  the  system  of  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The  university 
building  was  an  im])osing  struct ui  (“  when  erected  more  than  40  yeaisi 
ago,  and  it  still  does  honor  to  the  country,  although  far  inadecpiate 
for  the  recent  tleveloi)ment  of  the  institution.  At  ])resent  it  houses 
only  the  central  oflices,  the  university  library,  and  the  one  faculty  of 
])hysical  and  mathematical  sciences,  commonly  termed  in  Chile  the 
engineering  school.  The  other  faculties  are  located  in  different  j)arts 
of  Santiago,  and  are  all  widely  scattered.  The  “Central  University” 
is  built  in  the  conventional  Spanish-American  type,  haviiig  two  inte¬ 
rior  patios  with  galleiies.  The  j)atios  are  tiled  and  have  glass  roofs, 
lietweeii  them  and  immediately  facing  the  main  entrance  is  the 
university  hall,  constructed  much  like  a  theater,  with  proscenium 
boxes  and  two  galleries.  On  the  semicircular  wall  of  the  stage  a 
mural  painting  re])resents  the  goddess  of  the  Re])ublic  seated  in  the 
center  surrounded  by  symbolic  figures  of  tlui  arts  and  sciences,  while 
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jit  either  sidci  iire  firouj)  ])ortraits  of  the  most  (listiiif'uished  piofessors 
that  have  <riaced  the  university  halls. 

The  lower  floor  surroundinf;  the  west  pallet  is  oeeujtied  hy  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  ollices.  In  one  eorner  the  odiee  of  the  rector,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  richly  furnished  council  chamher  with  jtortraits  of  past  rectors, 
in  another  corner  the  office  of  the  jtrorector,  an  oflicer  who  sujterin- 
tends  the  detail  work  of  the  university  and  who  keeps  the  jecords 
not  only  (tf  the  univei'sity  proper  hut  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  llejtublic.  The  scholastic  histoiy  of  evety  hoy  tind  girl  in  the 
liceos  is  always  (tn  file,  showing  the  yeais  in  school  and  the  date  of 
eveiy  examination  in  every  svd)ject.  Knt ranee  to  the  university  is 
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through  the  liceo,  which  although  free  and  State  su])ported  is  distinct 
from  the  public  j)iiniary  school.  The  latter  is  for  the  common  people 
only;  the  liceo  is  the  public  school  of  the  uj)|)er  classes  The  liceo 
prej)ares  for  a  ])rofessional  (^ai’eer,  the  ))ublic  ])rimaiy  (a  six-year 
coui’se)  prepares  for  no  other  sclniol,  but  its  graduates  may  enter,  on 
examination,  the  normal,  commercial,  industiial,  and  ])ractical  agri¬ 
cultural  schools.  This  organization  accounts  for  the  close  adminis¬ 
trative  relations  existing  between  the  \miveisity  and  liceos  and  tlui 
])r(wence  of  liceo  records  in  the  university  (dlices. 

The  u])per  floor  surrounding  the  west  patio  and  both  floors  around 
th(^  east  |)atio  are  occu])ied  by  tluf  engineering  faculty.  Tlu^  mar¬ 
velous  development  of  the  modern  engineering  school  was  not 
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antici])ati'*l  when  tlio  biiildiiif;  was  (•(mstructcd.  Not  only  lias  this 
department  pushed  out  of  the  ‘•('entral  University’'  the  other 
('acuities,  hut  it  has  out<i;rown  the  entire  (piarters.  Much  inti-rior 
reinodelin<i  has  been  necessary  to  accommodate  new  and  larger  labo¬ 
ratories,  the  technical  coui'ses  of  the  school  of  architei’ture,  which 
until  recently  formed  one  branch  of  engineering,  have  been  removed 
to  another  liuilding,  machine  models  and  ajijiaratus  have  been 
crowded  into  such  inadeipiate  s])ac(‘,  until  it  has,  at  last,  bcconui 
imperative  to  plan  other  (piarters  for  the  engineering  school.  A  sum 
equal  to  SI 2o, ()()()  American  gold  has  heen  ajipropriated.  and  work 
begun  on  a  new  and  suitable  building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  necessary  ground  sjiace  is  available  for  a  school  of  this  character. 
When  till*  engineering  department  is  remoA  cd  to  this  building,  the  law 
faculty  that  now  occiqiies  a  rented  house  in  the  veiy  heart  of  Santiago 
will  probably  be  retuined  to  the  “('entral  University,”  its  original 
home.  The  |)resent  engineering  schoed  includes  courses  in  civil, 
mining,  and  electrical  engineeiing,  the  last  named  having  been  but 
recently  established.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  enter  Government 
service  and  are  employed  in  constructing  the  State  railways  and  other 
public  works. 

The  schools  of  medicine  and  phai  niacv  form  theoretically  a  part  of 
the  university,  but  their  administration  is  practically  autonomous. 
They  are  located  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  and  occupy  the  same 
building,  with  an  anne.x  devoted  to  pharmaceutical  laboratories. 
This  anne.x  is  being  enlarged  and  will  become  more  particularly  the 
home  of  tin*  school  of  jiharmacy,  but  as  far  as  the  studies  of  the  two 
courses  are  ])arallel  the  faculties  will  remain  the  same,  and  the 
administration  will  continue  as  at  present.  The  medical  college  of 
('hile  has  long  maintained  a  high  rejnitation  at  home  and  in  the 
neighboring  States — a  re])Utation  that  is  merited,  and  due  to  the 
vigorous  scientific  training  and  Aery  considerable  laboiatoiy  and 
clinical  jiractice.  A  number  of  ])rofessoi-s  are  foreigners,  and  jirac- 
tically  all  the  others  haA'e  done  post-graduate  study  in  the  best  foreign 
medical  schools.  The  laboratories  and  museum  are  ample  and  well 
e(pu])ped  for  practical  Avork.  ’Phe  course  of  study  coA'ers  scA^en  years, 
the  last  being  deA'oted  to  special  lines  of  medicine.  Hospital  woik  is 
begun  in  the  third  year  and  continued  throughout  the  lemainder  of 
the  course.  Kveiy  student  has  juactice  either  as  hos])ital  interne  or 
assistant.  'Phe  requirements  for  entraci'  IniA'e  been  gradually  in- 
cieased,  until  now  a  diploma  fi'om  tlm  s(>condary  school  (coA'ering 
six  yearn)  is  demanded.  'Phe  stiuh'iit  passes  a  formal  examination 
before  a  jury  of  |)rofessoi>;  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  a  still  more 
formidable  one  on  the  completion  of  the  couise.  So  exacting  is  the 
faculty  that  a  large  portion  of  students  fail  to  ])ass,  esjiecially  in  the 
fust  yeai’s.  In  ]()()!),  25  jier  cent  of  the  si.xth-year  class  Avere  refused. 
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anti  evoiy  year  from  10  to  20  por  cont  of  tho  liist  throe  classes  are 
roprtthados. 

riie  huiltlinjf,  althoufjh  far  from  now,  is  fairly  woll  atlajitod  to  tho 
work,  and  prosonts  an  imjiosinj;  appoaranco  with  its  facade  in  the 
stylo  of  a  (irottk  loinjilo  and  its  monumental  hall  and  stairway.  In 


VClUCI  I.TrK.VL  SCllOOl,  KAKM.  SAXTI  AtiO. 

This  c'.\|i<Tiiiu'nt:il  fariiiiii!;  school,  known  as  Ihc  (Oiima  Nonnal  dc  Auriciilliira.  is  a  hamisonio  slrucMirc 
of  sioni’  and  tilass.  covering  an  area  of  :tJ(l  acres. 

front  is  an  Italian  <rardon  with  <:iant  palms,  and  to  one  side  a  smaller 
hotanical  garden.  The  building  is  constructed  around  two  large 
patios,  one  hehind  the  other,  and  each  hllod  with  llowers  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  At  tho  side  of  the  botanical  garden  ami  fronting  the 
same  avenue  as  the  medical  college  is  the  jiharmacy  annex,  at  present 
a  one-story  building,  hut  another  story  is  to  he  added,  and  additional 
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rooms  l)uilt  in  front,  so  that  when  finished  it  will  correspond  in 
architecture  to  the  facade  of  the  scliool  of  medicine. 

A  new  building  constructed  for  the  ])ur])ose  and  furnished  with 
all  necessary  recent  ap])aratus  and  lahoratoiy  facilities  makes  the 
dental  school  the  most  motlern  in  physical  equipment  of  all  the 


EI.KCTItlCAI.  EN'filNKEHIN'C  DECAHTMENT  OK  THE  fN'IVEKSITV  OK  CIIII.E. 
SAXTI  A(iO. 

faculties  of  the  l^nivei’sity  (d'  Chile.  It  is  sitiiated  on  a  new  broad 
aveniu'  which  skirts  the  river,  and  with  the  gardens  on  either  side 
occupies  an  entire  block.  The  lecture,  laboratory,  and  operating 
rooms  are  well  designed,  well  furnished,  and  admirably  ada])ted  to 
their  res])ective  uses.  The  clinical  lecture  loom  of  the  director  is  a 
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iiukIcI  oT  complcttMicss  aiul  a(lfi])tiil)ility.  This  school  was  roiindc*! 
in  1S!»S  as  a  l)ianch  of  the  medical  colh“>;e.  hot  is  now  an  independent 
facnlty  of  the  university,  and  in  recent  years  lias  ‘;rown  raphlly,  while 
in  1907  then*  W(‘i(‘ hut  SO  students,  and  in  1910  hut  114;  there  are  now 
(1911)  loO.  A  considerahle  numbei- are  youn<r  women.  Four  years 
of  secondary  instruction  have  Ix'en  letpured  for  entrance  and  the 
dental  course  contimu's  three*  yeais,  with  much  practical  woik. 
Xearly  all  tin*  prolessoi-s  have  done  graduate*  study  iii  the  I’nited 
States. 

In  contrast  with  tin*  d(*ntal  schotd  s|)l(*ndidly  hous(*d,  and  eepujiped 
in  niod(*rn  style,  the  law  depart m(*nt,  as  far  as  its  |)hysical  resouices 
ai<*  concerm*d,  is  the  least  favored  faculty  ed'  tin*  university.  It 
oeeu])i(*s  a  private  house  in  the  most  conj^csted  part  of  the  city,  the 
rooms  are*  inadecpiate^  in  si/i*.  numh<*r,  and  arrangement,  'riie  lihi  ary, 
which  is  tin*  lahoratoiy  of  a  law  school,  is  conpilete  enou<;h.  hut  is 
crowded  into  small  rooms  without  arran<;ement  and  with  no  facilities 
foi-  use.  Some*  impidvenn*nt  will  he  maele  in  this  res])ect  in  the  next 
vacation,  hut  nothin*:  ade<|uate  earn  lx*  dom*  in  tin*  |)res(*nt  huildin*:. 
'Pin*  faculty  is  hxikin*:  forward  eaj:<*rly  to  the  time*  wh<*n  it  can  r(*turn 
to  tin*  ‘(’(*1111^11  I'niversity.'' 

As  in  otln*r  Spanish-American  count ri(*s  the  technical  study  of  law 
is  comhiin*d  with  courses  in  ])olitical  and  social  scien(*es  and  covers 
live  years.  ('om|)letion  of  the  studies  in  tin*  s(*condary  school  is 
r(*quired  for  entrance.  'Phe  law  course  is  ther<*foie  with  its  studies 
iti  histoiy,  jxditical  economy,  finance  and  sociolofiy,  a  liberal  arts’ 
course*  as  w(*ll  as  pr<*paration  for  tin*  piactice  of  law.  As  a  matt(*r  of 
fact,  .79  ]x*r  (*ent  of  the  f:ra<luates  do  not  heconn*  attorneys,  hut  d(*vot(* 
their  lives  te»  te^achin*;.  te)  jemruidism,  to  jeuhlic  aelministralie)n  eer  to 
pe»litie*s.  This  is  the  hugest  scheteel  e»f  the*  unive*rsity.  'Pin*  matiie*.- 
ulatiem  is  very  unifeerm,  ye*ar  after  year  numhe*rinj;  alxeut  .■)()(). 
Kve*rv  e*lfe)rt  has  hee*n  maele  threeu*;!!  aeleleel  severity  in  the  examiiiii- 
tiems  ami  appe*als  eef  the*  pre*ss  anel  platfenin  tet  h*ssen  the  numhe*r  of 
law  stuelents  anel  elire*ct  younn  men  to  enjiitn'erin*;  anel  ce»mme*re*e*. 
'Phat  the*  numher  eloes  met  increase*  in  pieepentieen  with  incre*ase*el 
natieemd  we*alth  anel  pe)])uhitie)n  is  a  matter  e*f  e^een^reitulatieui.  'Pluit 
fact  thiit  it  cemil)ine*s  liberal  culture*  with  law,  anel  is  the  eudy  univer¬ 
sity  faculty  tlnit  eleeees  edfer  sue‘h  ceeursees,  is  eleud)tle*ss  eene  streen*:  reel- 
son  feir  the*  pre*sti*;e  eif  the  law  sclniol.  It  has  he*e*n  preijietseel  tei  feere-e 
a  faculty  of  liberal  stuelies  with  ele^ctive  ce)Ui*se*s  e>f  twei  eir  thre*e  y(*ars 
as  a  prejiaration  lor  the  variems  ]ne)fessional  schoeds,  withelraw  the 
courses  in  national  sciene*e.  social  science,  anel  literature*  fiemi  the 
professional  faevdties,  anel  reelue*e  in  ])ro])ortie)n  the  time  in  law, 
medicine,  etc.  Sucli  a  refenin  nii*rht  reeluce  the  nundier  of  law 
stuelents,  as  it  would  eliminate  the  e*lement  that  enter  for  the  sake* 
of  the  liberal  studie*s  it.  anel  it  aleme*.  imw  eillers. 
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'rh(‘  racultv  of  pliilosopliy  and  h'ltt'is  in  tlu“  rnivnsity  of  ('liil<‘ 
s(M  V(‘s  a  nniqiu'  function.  Instead  of  olf(Min^  a  lilanal  cdncation,  it  is 
a  |)iofc!ssi<*nal  facidty  directin''  tlie  Institnto  Pedaj'oj'ieo,  a  hijilicr 
normal  eollcf'c.  whose  province  is  to  ])rei)are  teachers  for  the  secondaiy 
schools.  It  was  oijranizcd  in  istto  with  a  stalf  of  professors,  many  | 

of  whom  were  (lerman,  and,  although  some  have  been  replaced  hy 
('hileans.  the  actin'^  diicctorshi])  and  several  chairs  are  still  occupied  j 

l»y  (lermans.  d'he  c(mrse  of  study  coveis  four  yeais,  and  is  divided  I 

into  seven  <'ronps  corresponding'  l(*  the  s|)ecial  branches  in  which  the  ' 

student  wishes  to  prepaie  himself  to  teach.  A  student  usually  carries 
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Th<’  Jiistiliite  'tic  jiriilc  of  Itic  Chilean  cdncalional  system  for  sevenil  ileeailes 

and  exerts  a  iH'nefieial  infliienee  iipoti  the  entire  system  of  imlilie  instrnetion. 

two  or  even  three  f'roups  at  the  same  time,  and  loj'ic,  psycholoj^*, 
education,  and  school  law  are  common  to  all  the  <'rou))s.  This  is  the 
only  State  school  in  which  Latin  is  taught,  and  here  it  is  required  in 
the  Spanish,  French,  Knj'lish,  and  (lerman  f'roups,  and  optional  in 
the  history  and  j'eojiraphy  j'rou]).  It  is  not  included  either  as  a 
refpiired  or  ojitional  study  in  the  science  }'rou])s.  Considerahle  prac¬ 
tice  teachinj'  is  re(|uired  in  the  last  two  years,  and  is  done  with  classes 
from  the  ideeo  de  Ajiliciicion  which  adjoins  the  institute  and  com¬ 
prises  two  sections,  one  for  hoys  the  other  for  f'irls. 

When  the  institute  was  founded  the  students  were  all  younj'  men; 
young  women  were  admitted  hy  s])ecial  favor  and  by  individual  excep¬ 
tions.  As  the  State  founded  liceos  for  girls,  women  teachers  jnoperly 
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])icj)are(l  hocaino  a  lu-cessity  and  the  institute  was  opaiK'd  to  both 
sexes  without  disciiiniiiatioii.  The  ])ooi'  ))ay  of  teachers  jrradually 
drove  men  to  seek  oilier  |)rol'essioiis,  and.  althouj;!!  the  State  in  recent 
years  has  ineriaised  salaiies,  the  women  students  outnumher  the 
men  in  the  jiroportion  of  three  to  one.  and  amonj;  tlie  <;raduates  the 
ratio  is  still  hi<;her.  ('oediieation  is  not  jiermitted  in  the  public  schools 
beyond  the  second  fxrade.  hut  the  practice  has  developed  naturally 
in  the  collejres  of  education,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  and  professors 
report  that  it  presimts  no  social  disadvantajies. 

The  iiedafjojrieal  institute  is  well  located  in  a  <rood  huildinji  two 
and  three  stories  hi<rh,  with  comfortable  class  rooms  and  <;ood  lahora- 
torh's  of  physics,  ehiunistry,  j»eo<'raphy,  and  natural  history.  The 
ap|)aratus  and  museum  speeinums  arc*  ample  for  the  jjrade  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  library  is  sullieiimtly  adequate*,  with  readin"  room  open 
all  day.  A  very  extensive  laboratory  of  experimental  ps3'ehology  has 
recently  been  established,  but  because  of  lack  of  space  it  had  to  be 
locati'd  in  an  ailjoiniiiit  building  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
for  that  reason  is  not  as  accessible  to  the  students  as  it  should  be. 

The  Institute  Pedagogico  has  be(*n  the  pride  of  the  Chilean  educa¬ 
tional  system  for  20  years,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great 
benelit  to  tin*  secondary  schools  and  indirectly  to  the  entire  system 
<»f  public  instruction.  Its  methods  have  not  been  conducive  to 
originality  or  spontaneity,  but  it  has  implanted  a  spirit  of  precision 
and  exactness  that  has  been  of  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  science 
and  language.  For  admission  to  its  <*lasses  the  entire  .secondary 
education  is  required.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  enter  also  with 
the  <hplonia  from  the  elementary  normal  schools,  but  a  later  regula¬ 
tion  abolished  that  privilege.  The  result  has  been  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  common  schools  and  the  aristocratic  liceos.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  make  it  easy  for  an  ambitious  teacher  prepared  in 
the  lower  normal  schools  to  pass  after  some  years  of  practice  into  the 
pedagogical  institute,  and  through  advanced  training  and  scholarship 
become  more  influential  in  the  ediuaitional  svstem  of  the  Republic. 

Some  Htatisticn  for  the  year  1910.  I'niversity  of  Chile. 
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THE  CACAO  OF  THE  WORLD 


CAC’AO  can  ])rofital)ly  ho  grown  on  only  a  small  area  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  limit  is  20°,  both  north  ami  south  of 
the  Ecjimtor,  hut  water  takes  up  a  large  share  of  this  narrow 
belt,  leaving  merely  a  slice  out  of  America  ami  of  Africa, 
with  the  near-by  islands,  for  consideration.  The  table  '■  of  the  world’s 


cro])  shows  the  countries  grow¬ 
ing  cacao,  but  many  interesting 
facts  are  concealed  in  it.  For 
instance,  practically  one-half  of 
the  year’s  crop  comes  from  seven 
Jiepublics  of  Latin  America;  ad¬ 
ding  to  this  the  amount  grown 
in  the  dependent  eountries  of 
America,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  jiroduces 
every  year  the  larger  j)art  of  the 
world’s  supply.  The  list  is  again 
headed  by  those  friendly  rivals, 
Brazil  and  Ecuador,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  continent,  but  both 
south  of  the  Equator;  they  al¬ 
ways  contribute  a  generous  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  annual  crop,  and 
lead  or  follow  one  another  closely, 
with  commendable  perseverance 
through  the  decades.  Among 
the  American  Republics,  tliird 
place  in  1911  must  be  yielded 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  al¬ 
though  Venezuela,  which  usually 
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holds  it,  can  always  be  trusted 
to  furnish  a  steatly  quantity  of 
a  Hrst-class  article. 


The  crop  of  cacao,  like  that  of  Krain  or  any  other 
frttit-lH'aring  tree,  can  1h‘  increased  hy  care,  and 
scientific  cultivation  is  receiviiiK  constant  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  value  of  the  iK'ons  is  In'tter  recognized. 


Thome,  San  (or  Sao  in  Portuguese)  Thome,  according  to  some 
atlases  and  geographies,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies;  it  is  a  small  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  lies  only 
166  miles  from  the  African  coast.  The  area  is  but  400  square  miles, 
yet  the  cacao  production  is  enormous,  ami  Thome  cacao  sometimes 
sets  the  pace  and  jirice  in  the  markets.  Africa,  it  would  seem,  has 
risen  rapidly  in  imj)ortance  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 


The  figure'  in  these  tables  are  taken  from  GimUnn  of  .')  ( ictober,  ltd  I. 
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'I'lic  ikmIs  loiilaiiiiiiK  carud  beans  arc  Kallictcil  from  llic  tree,  severed  from  the  trunk  sind  branehes  very  earefiilly  Ity  skilled  worktnen,  and  then  left  in  heaps  iiiam 
tlie  urottnd  to  dry  of  themselves.  They  may  oiieti  meehanieally  or  be  ent  oiien.  as  the  judgment  dictates,  btit  iti  either  ease  the  seeils  are  then  removed  for 
curing  and  sweating. 
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tury,  for  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Cameroon  (Kanierun),  and  Fernando 
Po  have  since  that  time  become  producers.  Fernando  Po,  by  the 
way,  is  another  small  island,  of  only  780  square  miles,  not  far  from 
Africa.  It  was  once  Portuguese,  but  is  now  Spanish. 

The  British  possessions  have  become  remarkable  producers  of  cacao 
in  recent  years.  In  the  West  Indies  they  include  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica;  in  Africa  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Lagos,  wdiile  in  the  Far  East  is  Ceylon,  which  seems  to  specialize  in 
crops  that  appeal  to  the  unalcoholic  tastes  of  the  modern.  Ceylon 
was  once  famous  for  its  coffee;  then  the  island  suffered  a  disastrous 
blow  to  its  coffees,  and  immediately  started  in  to  make  another  name 
through  the  cultivation  of  tea;  finally  cacao  was  introduced,  and 
before  long  this  may  be  of  influence  on  the  world’s  market,  dominated 
at  present  by  the  output  from  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Thome,  Venezuela, 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is 
strange  to  note  that  Mexico,  the  land  of  the  chocolatl,  the  earliest 
known  form  of  a  cacao  drink,  and  probably  the  original  habitat  of 
the  tree,  has  practically  ceased  to  be  listed  among  the  cacao-exporting 
nations.  Undoubtedly  quantities  of  cacao  beans  are  grown  and 
gathered  in  that  Republic,  but  the  entire  output  is  consumed  within 
the  country".  Recently,  however,  closer  study  has  been  given  to  the 
opportunities  for  cultivating  the  tree  in  Mexico,  and  it  would  not  be 
astonishing  if,  before  man}’  years  have  passed,  the  area  of  planting  be 
extended  and  the  annual  crop  be  so  decidedly  increased  that  Mexico 
will  be  added  to  the  exporting  list. 

Turning  to  the  table  illustrating  the  world’s  consumption  of  cacao, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that  there  is  not  on  the  list  a  single  coun¬ 
try  mentioned  in  the  production  chart.  The  explanation  lies  irk 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  producing  countries  cacao  is  extensively  used 
locally,  as  in  Mexico,  but  abundance  still  remains  over  and  above 
production  to  yield  a  noticeable  amount  for  export.  It  should  be 
realized  also  that  places  like  Thome,  Fernando  Po,  or  even  Trinidad 
and  Ecuador,  have  taken  up  cacao  cultivation  as  a  commercial  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  amount  produced  is  therefore  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  consuming  power  of  the  native  population;  and  likewise,  that  in 
these  countries  almost  the  only  use  to  which  cacao  is  put  is  its  manu¬ 
facture  into  a  domestic  beverage  like  tea  and  coffee.  Now  if  cacao 
had  no  other  function  in  the  dietary  of  man  than  to  tickle  his  palate 
or  to  serve  as  a  stimulant,  its  cultivation  would  not  be  a  noticeable 
factor  in  the  world’s  agricultural  statistics.  But,  quite  in  contrast 
to  both  coffee  and  tea,  cacao  has  a  w’ell-recognized  food  value,  and 
on  that  account  must  be  carefully  estimated  in  international  econo¬ 
mics. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  cacao  bean  are:  (1)  alkaloids; 
■2)  starch  and  sugars:  (3)  albuminous  matters;  (4)  cacao  butter, 
20106— Bull.  1-12 - 6 
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togetlior  with  various  iiiineral  substances.  The  alkaloids  are  com¬ 
plex  oifianic  substances  which  are  responsible  for  the  stimulant  effects 
of  cacao;  caffeine  is  one  of  them,  but  appears  in  lesser  amount  than 
in  coffee  or  tea,  and  there  is  a  variable  quantity  of  tlieobromine, 
which  is  not  verv  unlike  caffeine;  starch  is  present  in  a  projmrtion 


Couitc^v  ot  l.»  llaciftiila. 

AHTIFICIAL  rOI.LIXlZATION  OF  TIIF:  CACAO  FI.OWKU. 

By  nature  the  flower  of  tlie  cacao  is  i)olliiiizeii  largely  Ijy  means  of  external 
agencies,  like  vanilla,  and  not  by  self  pollinization.  A  minute  insect  has 
laHin  found  which  materially  assists  in  this  operation.  Recent  exjieri- 
monts  have  demonstrated  tlie  jirdcticaliility  cf  artificial  fertilization,  and 
tile  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  showing  the  astonishingly  fniitful 
re.sult  of  the  method, 

of  about  7  to  10  per  cent,  while  real  sugar  (glucose),  at  least  in  the 
bean  itself,  shows  only  about  one-half  of  1  ])er  cent,  altliough  tlie 
starch  may  be  converted  as  jireparation  of  cacao  advances:  albu¬ 
minous  matters  about  S  to  12  per  cent;  fats,  of  which  cacao  butter 
is  the  essential,  from  45  to  something  over  50  per  cent:  the  mineral 
substances  are  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  magnesia.  (Jther  anal¬ 
yses  may  be  found  or  made,  yet  for  practical  jiurposes  this  statement 
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is  iiccurato  onoufjh.  TJiorc  is  a  delicate  substance  called  ''cacao  red,” 
which  is  a  coloriii};  matter,  and  this,  with  theobromine,  is  said  to 
^ive  to  cacao  its  characteristic  taste. 

Such  j)roj)ortions  of  nutrient  inj^redients  are  bv  no  means  a  jhu- 
fect  food.  It  may  l)e  sliown  that  100  j)arts  of  cacao  nibs  contain 
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heat  "ivers  ecjuivalent  to  1812  parts  of  starcli.  while  the  flesli  foiniers 
in-esent  amount  to  about  17  ])arts:  or  in  other  terms,  one  pound  of 
cacao  nibs  is  more  than  ecpial  in  tlesli-forminji  constituents  to  1  pound 
of  lean  mutton  cliop,  but  a  pound  of  cacao  nibs  can  not  lie  eaten  or 
drunk  at  one  time — it  would  1m>  (juite  indigestible — so  that  no  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  based  upon  its  theoi-etic  food  value.  Tlu*  amount  of 
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caciiu  Imttcr.  Ii()\v(*v(*r  iinjxntant  hi  itself,  is  also  of  little  service  in 
this  connection,  althoujih  it  has  other  and  much  hi<;her  values  in 
(commerce;  it  would  therefore  lie  wasted  if  reservi'd  for  food  alone. 

The  jireat  advantajie  cacao  has  over  similar  suhstances,  where  also 
experience  fails  to  support  theory,  is  the  fact  tliat,  in  the  form  of 
chocolate,  where  the  fats  are  retained,  the  palatahility  and  assimi- 
lahility  of  sujiar  mixed  witli  it  are  very  much  enhanced.  Xot  so 
many  years  a«;o  the  drink  called  chocolate  was  thou<;ht  to  he  a  reck¬ 
less  dissipation  for  one  who  had  no  re<;ard  for  his  or  her  stomach.  To 
indulfie  in  chocolate  candy  was  (piite  as  pernicious  as  to  eat  tomatoes, 
and  with  (piite  as  much  reason.  Tomatoes  were  once  declartal  a 
])oison.  hut  to-day  they  are  consideivd  a  very  whoh'some  v(*^etahle. 
('hocolate  was  once  an  exotic  and  hizarre  drink,  told  about  hv  trav- 
t'lers  who  had  ventuivd  into  M(\xico  or  Spain,  hut  to-day  it  is  even 
ordered  in  the  sick  room.  and.  at  h‘ast  in  the  form  of  cacao  from  which 
the  fats  have  larjiely  been  removi'd  it  is  considered  both  dijiestihle 
and  nourishin<;.  ('andies  and  pastry  with  chocolate  were  practically 
taboo  to  well-brou<rht -up  children,  and  the  adult  who  induljjed  in 
such  toothsome  morsels  was  ridicuhal  as  a  backslider  from  the  lusty 
diet  of  r(‘d  meat  and  pot  atoc's.  on  which  his  jiioneerinji  ancestors  had 
grown  strong. 

What  a  difl'enuice  the  scientilic  studv  of  dietetics  has  brought  about. 
Sugar — that  is.  carbohydrat(*s — is  now  acknowhalged  to  be  a  normal 
])art  of  human  food:  in  certain  circumstances  a  necessary  part  of  it. 
and  any  way  to  get  sugar  into  the  system  so  that  it  will  be  agiveably 
assimilat(*d  is  to  hel|)  nature  to  accomplish  her  proper  I'lids.  The 
carbohydrates  are  the  accessory  ingnalients  supplying  (‘iiergy  to  the 
body  above  that  which  may  be  cditained  from  the  proteids.  The 
harder  the  physical  work  an  individual  performs  the  more  proteid 
must  he  eat,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  less  sugar  does  he  reipiire; 
but  in  ordinary  life  the  individual  icHpiiirs  a  dudotic  mixture  of 
proteids,  fats,  and  swiads,  whih*  under  conditions  in  which  muscular 
tissue  has  Ixaui  rapidly  exhausti'd  sugar  has  the  faculty  of  ivstoring 
energy  (piickly,  and  therefore  of  making  the  heavier  foods  accomjilish 
b(‘tter  iTsults.  The  starchy  foods  like  potatoes  are  useful  in  all 
dietari(‘s.  but  when  immediate  results  are  sought,  sugar  must  be  used. 

Sugar  is  all  light  in  itself,  and  commercial  statistics  show  that 
abundance  of  it  is  grown  and  consumed.  Yet  jilain  sugar  in  a  di(^tary 
will  not  invariably  be  acceptable  to  the  human  animal;  he  must 
liave  Ids  taste  as  well  as  his  logic  satislied,  and  nothing  niak(*s  sugar 
so  agreeable  as  a  due  jiroportion  of  chocolate  added.  Ask  any  child 
what  kind  of  candy  he  likes  best,  and  the  almost  invariable  r(‘])ly  will 
be  “chocolate  candy”;  ask  an  adult  what  kind  of  cake  he  jirefers. 
and  with  a  somewhat  ashamed  remembrance  of  youthful  days.  wIumi 
to  indulge  in  caki*  was  a  s(>ldom  |)einiitted  but  freipumtly  clandestine 
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luMirv.  tli(‘  aiis\v(>r  is  ‘■(•liocoliiti'  ciikc."  The  sclioolj^iil  makes 
■■fiuljic  "  as  a  ])i()U(l  and  sclf-populari/in*;:  acc(iin])lislinu‘nt :  tli(>  soda- 
\vat(M'  I'nuntain  would  jj:o  into  hankiuptcv  if  tlu*  cliocolatc'  sunda' 
wore  witlidrawii  froin  tlie  list  of  att raetions,  and  a  chocolate  eelaiiH^ 
would  he  a  eominon  ereaiu  pull’  il'  tlu'hrown  lay(‘f  were  sera])ed  oil'  the 
top.  (  lioeolati'  candy  is  in  some  east's  one  of  the  liist  of  solid  foods 
oll't'red  (of  course  only  under  tlu'  physician's  orders)  to  the  eonva- 
leseent  from  typhoid  fevei-;  iind  somt'  armies  supply  tlu*  int'ii  in  tht' 
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lield  aftei'  a  severe  march,  or  those'  exposed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
d'ropies,  with  ehoeolate  candy,  hy  no  mt'ans  for  the  sole  reason  that 
it  will  if  oidy  for  the  time  heiiifj;  overcome  their  homesickness,  hut 
for  th('  vt'iv  dijinified  ])ui|)os('  of  meeting  theii-  dit'tt'tie  wants  hy 
introducin';  sufiar  mixed  with  ehoeolate  into  tht'ir  systt'ins. 

In  Ct'iitral  Amt'iiea  iind  Mt'xieo  the  breakfast  food  of  the  inhahit- 
ants  from  ])rehistorie  timt's  Inis  heeii  a  preparation  of  Indian  corn 
with  tht'  ])rt»tluet'  tif  tht'  eaeati  tret':  this  is  math'  intti  a  ])t)iiitlt;t'  called 
■’tiste."  which  is  a<;reeahlt'  tti  tht'  taste  anti  ntmrishino,  ftir  a  h)n<r 
jtmrnt'v  can  he  math*  u])t»n  it .  In  stiine  faettuies  it  is  atlmittetl  that  00 
per  et'iit  tif  tht'ir  elmetdatt'  is  etunjitisetl  tif  su,<;ar.  anti  that  they  really 
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sell  sufiar  llavored  witli  rliocolato  iustoad  of  chocolate  llavored  witli 
siijrar;  the  sweeter  the  article  the  better  it  is  liked,  although  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  payiuf;  two  jirices  lor  his  siijjar  and  is  not  jiettiiiji;  what  he 
asked  for.  lie  is  huyinj;  what  he  wanted,  nevertheless,  a  sweet 
chocolate,  and  the  rule  is  thus  jnoved  that  the  cacao  j)roduct  is  one 
of  the  best  known  associates  of  sujiar. 

As  an  inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions  craves  a  fat  of  some  kiiul,  and 
as  another  in  the  Tropics  enjoys  his  fruits  and  his  hot  {)e]ipers — 
both  nature  hints  in  regard  to  diet"  so  the  inhabitant  in  the  Tern- 


r«mrtf'iy  l.n  HaciciHla. 

A  CACAO  TREE  rUUNED  TO  TAKE  RECTANOCLAH  l.INES. 

UeiipnilinK  upon  the  charaeter  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  cacao  tree  may  lie  i)rune(i  in  various  shapes. 

If  everything  is  suitahle.  there  is  an  advantage  in  low  hranching,  hut  in  some  cases  such  exposure  is 
harmful. 

perate  Zone  consumes  sugar  and  is  unharmed  therehy,  |)roviiling  that 
there  is  no  overindulgence.  That  ex|)lains  why  so  much  sugar  is 
carried  from  the  Tropics  to  the  north;  it  is  a  food  necessit}'.  It 
explains  also  why  the  manufacturers  of  cacao  and  the  chief  consumers 
are  in  the  countries  where  no  ju'oduction  is  carried  on.  Proximity 
to  the  consumers  is  a  recognized  rule  iu  manufacturing. 

The  I’nited  States  heads  the  table  of  cacao  users,  for  the  jieojile 
numher  the  most,  hut  iu  ])roportion  to  population  this  count ly  takes 
no  more  than  its  share',  (iermany,  France,  and  England  consume 
annually  considerable  (piantities  of  cacao,  hut  Holland  iind  Switzer¬ 
land  use  iin  amount  far  in  excess  of  their  inhabitants.  Thev  must 
therefore  he  exporters  of  a  finished  article,  either  cocoa  or  chocedate,  f 
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ami  tlio  oxc(‘llont  reputation  ol'  Dutcli  or  Swiss  cliocolate  heais  wit- 
iu‘s>  to  tlio  fact.  Other  countries  use  only  al)out  enou^li  to  m(‘(‘t 
tlu'ii-  internal  recpiireiuents. 

Figured  out  in  jH)un(ls  per  capita,  the  importation  of  cacao,  for  it 
amounts  to  that,  is  quite  strikin';.  The  I’nited  States  uses  about 
pounds  of  cacao  each  yeai'  for  each  inhahitant :  Oermany  al)out  .‘F;! 


pounds:  France,  a  little  over  I  J  |)ounds;  Kn<;land,  about  1,  pounds; 
Holland,  almost  9  pounds;  Switzerland,  a  little  over  5  pounds;  and 
Spain  not  (piite  six-tenths  of  a  ])()und.  Much  of  these  (piantities 
go  into  the  pre])aration  of  cocoas  and  chocolates  to  he  used  for  bev¬ 
erages,  hut  an  ever-increasing  total  is  manufactured  directly  into 
sweets,  dulces,  and  hmdxtns,  thus  distinguished  according  to  tlie 
nationality  of  the  people,  or  what  is  called  cand\  in  the  Unite<l 
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States.  Till*  rnitod  Stat(‘s  iiii|)((its  (|uaiit it i('s  df  cacao,  chocolate, 
and  coid’(>ction<>iv  l‘|•oln  Kui'o|>(am  countries,  and  itself  cxpoits  (|uan- 
titics  abroad,  its  niaikcts  including  (ncM  V  count rv  in  America,  cvc'ii 
those  in  which  cacao  •irowin*;  for  ('X])ort  is  an  (‘stahlisluvl  industry. 

A  j;ood  losson  can  he  drawn  from  a  stiuly  of  such  dia<xrams.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  la*  pro|)hesi(‘d  that  th(‘  time  is  coming  when  the* 
supply  of  cacao  will  not  ecpial  the  demand.  Whih'  tluMC  ar(‘  un¬ 
touched  aieas  in  Latin  Ameiica,  in  Africa,  and  the  Last  Indices,  yet  this 


WORLD-CONSUMPTION  OF  CACAO  BEANS 

FOR 

NINE  YEARS 


1911 

232,200 

1910 

1909 

200,779 

194,855 
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1908 

166,139 
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1907 

156,557 
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1906 

156,784 

1905 

143,564 

1904- 

1903 

138,822 

122,526 
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Figures  are  in  Tons  of  1000  Kilos. 
1911  Figures  estimated. 
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area  is  rather  sharply  defined  and  hy  nature  limitc'd.  It  is  not  so 
e.xtensive  as  nii^ht  he  jxuessed  hy  merely  lookin';  at  the  ma|),  for  tlu' 
climatic  factors  of  tempcuatiire  and  humidity  must  la'  favorahlo,  or 
<'lse  the  tree  will  not  hear  for  commercial  profit,  althouj;h  within  a 
few  miles  of  successful  plantations.  Prohahly  America  has  larj;cr 
resources  of  virgin  land  than  tlu'  rest  of  the  earth,  and  will  always 
hold  th('  lead  in  pnaluction.  This  should  surely  la*  the  case  if 
ini])roved  nu'thods  of  cultivation  and  transportation  incri'ase  the 
yii'ld  and  the,  profit  from  the  ciop. 

A  <rlance  at  the  diagrams  presenting  the,  jiroduction  and  consuni])- 
tion  of  cacao  for  the  last  nine  years  supports  th?  assertion  that  ilemand 
will  outstrij)  supply.  At  first  it  would  seem  that  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case;  that  the  crop  of  cacao  has  increased  fastc'r  than  the  demand 
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for  it,  iuid  this  is  upludd,  hv  statistics  at  least,  hv  the  fact  tliat  at  tiu' 
end  of  lull  the  amount  of  <‘acao  still  in  reserve  is  jxn'ater  than  it  has 
been  for  any  pn'vions  year.  Nevc'itheless,  the  area  lor  cacao  |)ro- 
<lnction,  as  has  heem  stall'd,  is  limited,  while  |)o|)ulation  is  (rrowiny  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  in  addition  the  value  of  cacao  is  hecomin<^  recoi;- 
ni/ed  with  ^ri'ater  ch'arness  eiich  year.  As  is  tIu'  case,  therefori', 
witli  othei'  ^reat  >taples  of  the  world  for  cacao  nmst  now  hi'  con¬ 
sidered  an  aoricnitural  staple-  like  meat,  wheat,  corn,  ,md  cotton, 
the  price  is  slowly  risiiiji  as  a  lar<;er  food  sn|>i)ly  must  he  irathered  for 
the  world's  needs.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  result  may  he 
ex|)ected  tliat  the  supply  will  he  as  |)roportionately  meaner  in  relation 
to  population  as  it  at  present  appears  to  he  ample. 

'riierein  lies  a  promising  opportunity  to  those  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  have  land  favorahle  for  cacao  cultivation,  d'he  indus¬ 
try  should  he  encouraged,  protecting  it,  of  course,  from  the  rapacity 
and  trickeiy  of  unscru|)ulous  real  estate  dealers.  K.xistence  on  a 
cacao  plantation  can  lie  healthful  and  pleasant:  it  is  a  tropical  life, 
hut  the  surroundings  may  he  made  thoroufrhiy  a^reeahle.  and  the 
reward  can  surely  eipial  the  amount  of  energy  expended. 

Much  scientilic  study  has  of  late  years  heen  oivou  to  thediotanical 
characteristics  of  the  cacao  tree,  the  methods  of  projiaffatin*;  it,  its 
diseases,  and  the  best  manner  of  shippinj;  and  marketin*'  the  crop. 
.Since  the  success  of  the  valorization  control  of  coll'ee  in  Brazil,  plans 
have  heen  proposed  to  valorize  cacao  in  Brazil,  and  Kcuador  also,  so 
as  to  prevent  violent  flnctuations  in  price  and  to  j^ive  <;rowers  some 
sense  of  security  concerning:  values.  The  outcome  of  the  plans  can, 
however,  he  of  only  temporary  commercial  significance.  The  essential 
status  of  cacao  in  the  world’s  lood  supply  is  hound  to  hecome  pi’o- 
<;ressivelv  more  important. 
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Nil  visitor  to  t'lilta  should  fail  to  visit  Nii»(‘  Hay.  In  Havana,  t 'aina^nioy.  Santiago, 
ho  seos  tho  Cnha  of  yestorday,  |)ictnro.s(|uo  and  hoary,  |)orsisling  yot  alongside  the 
t'nha  of  to-day,  busy  and  alert;  hut  at  Nipo  Hay  ho  gliinitsos  tho  Cnba  of  to-morrow, 
oinhodiod  in  gigantic  ontorjirisos,  which  sjiring  nj)  tho  instant  caiiital  touches  with 
tho  magic  wand  of  industry  tho  prolific  possihilitios  with  which  Naturo  has  endowed 
eastern  Cuba.  i  Through  the  I-and  of  Promise.) 

OVEli  ii  lonjr  tfcstlo  aci()s.s  shallow  salt  w  jittM-  iiiiionjr  ntauj;nm'- 
covt'rt'd  keys,  ('tiha  Railroad  trains  coint'  ont  of  tho  woods 
into  Antilla,  on  Nipo  liay,  northorn  torniimis  of  that  ooin- 
pany's  .systoin.  Tin*  depot  is  on  tho  wharf:  from  tho  oars 
it  is  httt  a  stoj)  to  ships  tied  it])  alongside.  In  tho  other  dirootion 
one  follows  a  rongh  path  npwiirtl  to  tho  two  streets  of  tho  town. 
'I'ho  ('uba  Railroad  t'o.  laid  ont  tin*  town  site  and  has  lots  for  sale. 
Neat  oonoroto  oottajros,  hnilt  on  northorn  models  ohviotisly  nnsiiited 
to  tho  material  omi)loyod  and  tho  climate  hero,  house  comfortably 
none  tho  loss,  oom])an\'  oinployoos.  Other  residents  have  built 
their  dwollin"s  of  frame,  each  on  ])lans  as  elaborate  as  he  could 
alforil;  they  ran<;e  in  sU  le  from  »food-lookin<r  bnnojalows  to  shacks.  A 
new  hotel,  in  an  imposinii  concrete  building,  has  recently  been  (tpened, 
and  the  Itoyal  Bank  of  ('amula  has  established  a  branch  ollice  here. 

On  the  wooded  knoll  above  the  town,  where  wild  llowers  mtw  sjrrow 
in  profusion,  it  is  intmuhal  to  lay  out  a  |)ark.  From  that  eminence 
the  view  to  lu“  had  of  tlu‘  town,  and  of  all  the  re<;ion  around  about,  is 
ample  rewai'd  for  the  exertion  of  the  climb.  One  sees  all  Nipe  Bay — 
an  ex|)an.se  of  water  so  wide  it  is  a  sea  in  itself  inclosed  by  "reen 
shoies.  some  risin<;  immediately  into  pieture.sc|ue  hills;  the  blue  haze 
of  the  Mayari  Mountains  darkens  the  horizon  to  .south  and  east. 

I)urin>r  the  lirst  year  the  port  of  Antilla  was  o|>en  for  business  its 
custom  house  (Nipe)  ranked  seventh  in  the  island,  ‘traded  on  the 
basis  of  trallic  handled:  its  im])orts  amounted  to  over  20, ()()()  tons, 
not  inclndiii"  .seveial  million  feet  of  lumla'r;  its  exports (.sujrar,  hard¬ 
woods,  etc.)  were  valued  at  S8.00(),()00. 

The  Munson  Steamshi])  Line  and  tho  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.  maintain  rejiular  service  between  New  York  and  Antilla  ami 
Jamaica,  brin<;in<r  in  and  cariyinji  out  freijjht  and  ))assen<rers  to 
and  from  cential  and  eastern  sections  of  Cuba.  There  ai(‘  on  the 
docks  at  Antilla  three  laifte  warehouses,  used  i)rincipally  for  storafje 
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of  invaitinjr  shipnu'iit:  tlioy  are  so  situated  tliat  freij^ht  cars 

(haw  up  on  one  side  to  unload  inerehandise  into  tliein.  while*  steanieis 
tie  u])  on  the  othei*  to  receive  it  from  them  as  conveniently,  or  vice 
versa.  Last  season'  250. ()U()  bajjs  of  su<iar  went  to  market  via 
Antilla;  some  of  this  freijjht  came  from  as  far  away  as  mills  in  Santa 
C'lara  Province.  There  are  also  three  tanks  for  storin<r  molasses;  the 
cajeacity  of  each  is  .500.000  jtallons.  The  docka<;e  facilities  are  ow  nc'd 
by  the  Cuba  Railroad,  which  so  mana^c's  them  that  the  ])ort  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  chea])est  in  the  country.  l)e])th  of 
watei-  at  the  docks  is  2:i  feet  and  four  or  live  slii])s  lind  room  to 
come  alonjrside  at  a  time.  Antilla  is  the  lojjical  shipping  ])ort  for  all 
the  east  end  of  Cuba,  alonj;  the  trunk  line  of  the  railroad  and  north 
of  it.  It  is  the  central  ])oint  of  supply  for  all  the  Ni])e  Bay  r('"ion. 

.V  navigation  comj)any  operates  small  vessels  on  Ni]>e  Bay,  between 
Antilla  and  Mayari,  w  ith  stops  at  the  way  ports  of  Pirston.  Saetia.  and 
Felton. 

Central  Preston  is  the  property  of  the  Nipe  Bay  ('o.,  organized  in 
1905.  It  was  planned,  at  its  beginning,  to  be  a  private  enterprise, 
but  to  handle  it  on  the  scale  attempted  |)roved  too  much  for  the  man 
w  ho  undertook  it.  Therefore  he  organized  a  com])any .  The  capital  in¬ 
terested  is  American,  and  the  executive  ollicers  in  the  Nipe  Bay  Co.  are 
the  officers  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  They  own  all  the  common  stock. 

The  plantation  comprises  127,792  acres  of  land  lying  west  of  the 
winding  Mayari  Kiver  and  along  the  south  shore  of  Nipe  Bay.  Of 
this  area,  88.669  acres  are  unimproved  land,  lo,.S29  acres  are  pastures 
planted  to  keep  the  2,747  head  of  stock  used  on  the  estate,  and  22,228 
acr(‘s  are  under  eristalina  cane,  set  six  by  six.  Fire  lines,  extra  wide 
and  thickl}’  carpeted  with  sweet  potato  vines,  blocking  the  plantation 
into  18-acre  squares,  together  with  roads  and  railroad  right  of  way, 
account  for  the  3,575  acres  dill'erence  in  the  foregoing  reckoning. 

Flat  along  the  bay’s  edge,  this  land  rises  with  distance  from  the 
w  ater.  Hills  and  streams  diversify  its  surface.  All  trees  have  been 
ivmoved  ruthlessly,  till  the  cane  fields  cover  the  country  like  a  smooth 
unw  rinkled  blanket.  South  of  their  outermost  edge,  across  the  river 
and  the  valley  and  beyond  the  town  of  Mayari,  looms  the  blue  barri¬ 
cade  of  the  same  Mayari  Mountains  one  sees  dimly  from  Antilla. 

The  area  of  cane  to  be  cut  and  ground  this  season-  is  19,815  acres, 
all  grown  under  administration.  Grinding  begins  about  the  last  of 
December  and  continues,  conditions  remaining  favctrable,  until  the 
middle  of  August,  with  no  respite  either  by  day  or  by  night.  Men 
work  in  shifts  and  the  machinery  is  cleaned  in  such  manner  that  no 
complete  stop  is  necessary'.  To  feed  the  mill  a  hundred  acres  of  cane 
must  be  leveled  daily;  it  is  equivalent  to  3,500  tons  of  cane,  which 
the  mill  converts  into  300  tons  of  sugar,  or  2,100  bags,  with  an  approx- 
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TIIK  ItANKS  l)K  TIIK.  MAVAUI  HI\  KU. 

'rile  Mayari  Kivcr  lliiws  iiilo  Ni|H‘  Hay.  aficr  incaiKlcriiit;  nortliward  from  its  source  in  the  moimlains  of  llic  ca.slein  lip  of  Cnlia.  Aloiiy  its  lianks  ari‘  soim-  of  llic  o 
lol)acco  planlalions  of  the  Uepulilh'.  anil  althon)'li  ilisplaeeil  in  (Hipnlar  favor  hy  llie  more  eeleliraleil  eropof  the  \  nella  Aha  jo  in  llie  western  part  of  the  islainl.  the  M; 
tohaeeo  still  has  a  steailv  market  ahroail. 
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iniiite  Viiliie  of  Ss  [xm'  l)ii<r — .SHi.SOO  \vt)rth  of  product  per  di(*m.  It  is 
planned  to  add  a  third  unit  t(»  this  mill  in  order  to  j;rind  5, (•<>()  tons  of 
cane  a  day  and  make  over  ludf  a  million  l)ajxs  of  sujjar  a  season. 
Tlie  enlai'rement  would  mean  the  investment  of  an  additional  million 
dollars. 

To  hrinj:  its  cane  to  tin'  mill,  whicli  is  all  neatly  packed  within  a 
single  <;ray  steel  hnildin*;  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  town  of 
Prestt>n  conore<rates,  the  company  operates  (50  miles  of  standard  <>:an‘j(' 
railroad,  with  a  rollinjr  stock  of  eleven  4d-ton  Baldwin  locomotives 
and  dd.)  steel  cars,  e(pnpped  with  antomatic  couplers  and  brakes. 

The  interi(»r  arranjrement  of  the  mill  is  new;  it  is  notahly  compact. 
The  machinery  is  s(»  placed  that  it  does  its  work  with  a  minimum 
outlay  of  enei’f^y  in  a  minimum  of  spaci'.  Krom  the  f;ronnd  floor  the 
juice  is  pnmj)ed  to  the  top,  from  where  it  descends  from  operation  to 
operation  hy  ffravity.  liy  the  time  it  reac'hes  the  f;ronnd  floor  ajjain 
it  is  snjjar,  ])ourin<;  from  a  chute  into  a  wide-mouthed  ha".  The 
machinery  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  (’limax  boilers  (Kn"lish). 
is  American.  The  pan  floor,  considered  the  finest  in  Cuba,  basin" 
jud"ment  on  size,  arran"ement.  and  results,  is  ecpiipped  with  pans 
from  Bauerle  A  Morris,  of  Philadelphia.  'Phe  mills  are  from  the 
Farrell  Foundry,  Ccmuecticut. 

In  short,  the  Preston  factory  is  the  v  ry  endxxliment  of  all  that 
is  revolutionary  in  the  sn"ar  business  in  ('nba.  It  is  owned  by 
Americans.  Americans  have  but  lately  become  investors  on  any 
consiilerable  scale  in  this  industry,  here:  it  is  mana"ed  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  a.ssisted  by  other  nationalities,  esjx'cially  Kn"li.sh,  with  wider 
tropical  experience  and  more  thorou"h  trainiii"  than  Americans 
have  heretofore  had  opportunity  to  attain.  The  machinery  is 
American,  and  it  has  "iven  satisfactory  results.  Ten  years  a"o 
American  makers  ])leaded  in  vaiit  for  any  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  t(t  turn  out  acceptable  su"ar-mill  machinery.  Some 
offered  terms  ecpiivalent  to  presentin"  plantation  owners  with 
machinery  of  their  manufacture:  they  believed  that  its  installation 
would  lead  to  business,  but  even  the  "ift  was  declined,  and  Kurop<' 
continued  to  mono|X)lize  the  market.  When  American  capital  be"an 
to  control  and  own  mills,  these  American  manufacturers  were  for 
the  first  time  permitted  to  ])rove  themselves.  They  have  learix'd 
much  at  the  exi)ense  of  their  fellow  countrymen  customers,  but  that 
they  have  learned  it  is  evident,  for  American  foundries  are  to-day 
.suj)plyin"  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  mill  machinery  imported 
into  (’uba,  and  althou"h  it  still  lacks  the  finish  in  detail  that  Kuro- 
|)ean  machinery  has.  “  it  results,”  as  they  say  in  Spanish.  It  is 
sold,  too,  despite  very  serious  handicaps  in  the  shape  of  hi"h  frei"ht 
rates  prevailiii"  over  tlx'  distance  between  American  shops  and 
('ubaii  plantations.  Aloii"  with  their  American-made  machiix'ry. 
and  ingenious  ix'w  patents  and  devices  it  involves.  American  owix'fs 
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LANDSCAPE  IN  EASTEHN  CmA. 

In  a  sense  quite  tropkal.  tlie  eountry  rotind  al)Out  Ni|x‘  Hay  oilers  agreeable  eontrasts  l>oth  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  climate  am!  therefore  in  character  of  vegetation.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  profitably  grown 
near  the  coast,  corn  everywhere,  while  on  the  near-by  mountains  the  hardier  fruits  anil  grains 
can  Ire  cultivated. 
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and  o])erators  JniA’e  introduced  other  truly  American  innovations, 
especially  in  the  arranj'oment  of  mills,  the  great  desideratum  being 
very  American,  i.  e.,  to  save  time.  And,  finally,  in  the  general 
management  of  their  gigantic  plantations,  it  is  the  American  owners 
who  have  replaceil  defective  ])aternalism  formerly  ])revailing  with 
enlightened  selfishness,  most  closely  resembling  philanthroj)}*,  now 
recognizetl  hv  the  very  best  business  men  as  constituting  the  wisest 
business  ])olicy.  Nowhere  are  the  advantages  to  all  concerned  of 
this  ])olicy  more  obvious  than  at  Boston  ami  at  Preston. 

The  population  of  the  ])lantation  at  Preston  was  (i.ToS  ])ersons  in 
April,  1909.  Of  these,  4,9o()  were  Cubans,  891  Spaniards,  347 
Haitians,  102  Jamaicans.  134  Porto  Ricans,  120  Chinamen  (as 
to  the  source  of  the  constant  su])ply  of  Chinese  labor  offered  them, 
despite  laws  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  such  labor,  plantation 
owners  do  not  inquire),  02  Americans.  12  British,  s  French,  and 
70  miscellaneous,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  About  4,o00  ])er.sons 
are  directly  employed  by  the  Nipe  Jiay  Com])any.  in  the  busy  season. 
Others  are  indirectly  su|)])orted. 

There  is  a  village  for  workmen.  It  is  ])recisely  laid  out.  Its  <H)t- 
tages,  all  painted  white,  with  red  roofs,  are  free  to  em])loyees,  though 
there  is  an  upkeep  charge  equivalent  to  a  nominal  rent.  There  are 
in  the  village  two  churches.  The  Catholic  Church  rejiresents  an 
ex])enditure  of  Slo.OOO:  the  altar  ornaments  and  the  vestments  were 
presented  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  The  company  built  also 
the  Protestant  Church  building.  There  is  a  school  conducted  in  a 
company  schoolhouse,  by  a  teacher  the  (lovernment  pays:  the  school 
is,  therefore,  jiart  of  the  regular  free-school  system  of  the  Rejniblic. 
There  is  a  good  drug  store,  and  a  hospital  with  beds  for  50  or  00 
jiatients.  Fverv  em])l(iyee  contributes  50  cents  a  month  to  its  main¬ 
tenance  fund,  and  is,  in  case  of  illness,  entitled  to  care  free  of  other 
chargi'.  The  hospital  entails  a  regular  loss  to  the  company. 

There  is  a  jiost  oflice  at  Preston  and  telegrajih  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  island,  'riiere  is  a  telephone  between  the  jdantation 
and  neighboring  estates,  to  say  nothing  of  a  complete  telephone 
system  over  the  ])ro])erty  itself. 

The  same  electric  jiower  jdant  which  ojierates  the  machine  shop 
and  runs  the  cranes,  siqijdies  the  village  and  staff  row  with  arc  and 
incandescent  lights  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses. 

To  assure  its  purity  water  is  pumped  in  over  a  distance  of  9  miles 
from  the  source  of  Mayari  River. 

The  company  has  a  very  comjdete  merchandise  department;  the 
main  store,  at  Preston,  has  six  branches  over  the  estate.  The  farthest 
branch  store,  situated  27  miles  inland,  sells  at  the  i)rices  which  prevail 
in  the  main  store  anil  these  are  lower  than  those  usual  where  com¬ 
petition.  which  docs  not  exist  at  Preston,  is  keen.  All  the  stores  are 
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well  stocked  with  groceries,  clothing,  hardware,  notions — with 
everything,  in  short.  They  are  not  ojierated  “for  revenue  only'’; 
for  example,  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink  considered  especiall}* 
wholesome,  are  sold  at  a  figure  which  while  sometimes  just  covering 
cost  may,  again,  occasion  loss.  The  merchandise  department  did 
business  amounting  to  $012,000  last  year;  this  year  the  figure  will 
probably  be  $700,000  and  over. 

The  company  kills  the  meat  eaten  on  the  plantation  and  conducts 
dairies  w’hich  are  operated  under  a  phj'sician’s  inspection. 

There  is  a  good  hotel  apart  from  the  company’s  guest  house,  which 
stands  opposite  the  main  ollices,  on  stall  row,  beside  the  manager’s 
residence. 

The  manager’s  house  is  a  two-story  frame;  it  is  nearest  the  mill, 
at  the  head  of  a  double  row  of  cottages,  occupied  by  the  higher 
employees  of  the  jilantation.  The  street  they  face  is  graded,  curbed, 
and  shade  trees  have  been  planted.  Each  house  has  its  yard,  and 
its  garden,  as  handsome  as  the  occupant  sees  lit  to  make  it. 

There  is  a  tennis  court  and  cricket  and  ball  grounds. 

From  the  mill,  railway  tracks  lead  down  to  the  1,900-foot  wharf 
projecting  into  the  water,  to  which  Ignited  Fruit  Co.  ships  tie  up  to 
take  aboard  the  sugar  in  bags,  all  ready  for  export.  There  is  20  feet 
of  water  at  the  entl  of  the  pier  and  no  dredging  has  been  done;  400 
feet  farther  out  there  is  20  feet  of  water. 

At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  headland  on  which  the  mill  and 
town  of  Preston  stand,  the  meandering  Mayari  River  comes  into 
Nipe  Bay.  Light-draft  craft  find  it  navigable;  they  enter  between 
mangrove  keys  which  hide  its  mouth.  The  banks  of  the  Mayari 
River  constitute  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  among 
tobacco-producing  regions  of  Cuba.  Vegueros  here  were  growing  a 
famous  croj)  before  Vuelta  Abajo  had  a  name,  or  a  government,  or 
any  legitimate  trade  or  commerce.  Vegueros  still  grow  a  famous 
crop  in  the  little  fields  that  fringe  the  water’s  edge;  it  is  heavy 
tobacco  and  is  sold  especially  to  Germany. 

The  town  of  Mayari,  a  single  long  street,  began,  probably,  to  exist 
unnoticed  in  very  early  times;  its  name  is  Indian.  It  is  to-day  an 
animated  business  center.  In  addition  to  tobacco,  native  farmers 
thereabouts  grow  corn  and  other  indigenous  crops;  there  are  herds 
of  cattle.  There  used  to  be  two  small  sugar  mills  in  the  valley;  they 
elaborated,  between  them,  about  10,000  arrobas  of  sugar  per  season. 
The  district,  as  the  traveler  sees  it  from  the  little  steamer  on  the 
winding,  sluggish  river,  is  beautiful,  fertile,  intelligently  cultivated; 
it  is  old-fashioned  rural  Cuba.  Here  obsolescent  manners  and 
methods  continue  in  vogue.  The  whistle  of  the  Spanish-American 
Iron  Co.’s  90-ton  Baldwin  locomotive  has  sounded,  however,  from 
the  dizzy  height  of  the  steel  and  cement  bridge  across  the  Ma^^ari,  the 
certain  passing  of  this  isolated  Arcady. 
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OF  STATE 

Tl  I K  S(‘ci('tiu  v  of  Stiitcof  tiu' I’nitotl  St atc's  <;av(‘  a  diplomatic 
hrcakl'ast  i'oi'  tlu*  Diplomatic  ('orps  rcsidcMit  in  Wasliin^ton 
on  -lannaiv  1.  lOTJ,  l)nt  this  Xmv  Vcai’s  Day,  departing: 
from  the  custom  which  lias  Ixmmi  liit  lunto  the  rule  of  receivimj; 
their  ”:nests  in  tlieir  own  liome,  Seci'etarv  and  Mrs.  Kno.x  held  their  re¬ 
ception  in  the  hnildinjxof  the  Pan  Amc'rican  rnion.  It  was  generally 
ajfieed  that  the  spacimism'ss  and  laainty  of  tliat  hnildin^  olh'red  a 
most  snitahh'  relief  to  such  a  hrilliant  function,  d'o  assist  the  S(>c- 
r(‘tary  and  Mis.  Kno.x  there  were  present  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  to<:ether  with  otln'r  oificials  of  tin'  D(‘partment  of  State 
and  nu'inhers  of  tin*  committees  on  foreign  atfairs  in  liotli  Simati' 
and  House,  with  tin*  ladii's  accompanying'  tlu'in.  d'he  stairways  and 
main  public  rooms  wen*  tastefully  (h'corated,  wliih*  palms  and  other 
plants  <rave  a  prc'tty  trojiical  contrast  to  tin*  winti'i's  day  without. 
The  most  prominent  tlower  was  the  poinsettni,  which  seemed  very 
a])|)ro])riate  to  the  occasion,  as  it  is  called  in  S])anish  Jior  de  Pasqnas, 
Christ  mas  flower;  this  name  was  <'iven  it  in  honor  of  .foel  H.  Poinsett, 
the  American  Minister  to  Mexico  who  tliscoveri'd  it  .there  in  IS'JS. 
'Pile  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox  nreived  at  tin*  head  of  the  south  stair¬ 
way,  the  •'uests,  alter  passing:  them,  jroin^  on  into  t  In*  foyer  and  then  to 
the  ma<>:nificent  room  called  so  appropriately  t  In*  1  lull  of  the  Americas. 
'Pile  hufl'et  breakfast  was  servi'd  in  the  room  beneath  that  hall.  'Pin* 
Knj'imx'rs'  Hand  played  durin>'  tlu'  reception  and  the  breakfast,  and 
th('n  its  music  was  utilizi'd  by  those  of  tin*  <nie.sts  who  could  remain 
for  an  informal  danc(‘  in  the  Hall  of  tin*  Americas,  which  lends  itself  so 
chai  ininjrly  to  that  purpose.  'Phe  min<:lin<'of  the  uniformed  di|)lomats 
mad(‘  a  hrilliant  dash  of  color  in  the  thron<r,  which,  numerically  j^reat, 
y(‘t  was  no  more  than  enou>rh  to  I'lnphasi/e  the  s|)aciousness  of  the 
building.  It  is  peculiarly  <rratifyin^  that  this  home  of  the  Latin 
American  K(‘j)id)lics  should  he  used  for  such  an  intiMiiational  func¬ 
tion,  hecau.se  the  A'ery  ess<*nce  of  the  Pan  Ameiicaii  Cnion  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  |ieace  and  friendship,  and  leceptions  of  this  character  an* 
potent  factors  in  cementinir  international  ac(|uaintance. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ANO  MRS.  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX. 

Ascending  the  steps  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Buiiding,  where  they  gave  a  brilliant  New 
Year’s  breakfast  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  on  January  1,  1912. 


RECEPTION  OF  NEW  MINIS- 

TTJ^I^TT\TT 

■if.  \iiu^  JL  -JL-  •Mb*  jk*  -jL.  tdUTkt.  Jhm  JUv  JK*  1^  aM*  'J^.  JL, 

RAS,  AND  GUATEMALA.  '.' 

I'r  all'Drds  the  JitTi.LETiN  great  pleasiiie  to  extend  its  liearty  wel¬ 
come  and  best  wishes  to  the  three  new  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  Amei  ican  Tnion.  This  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  hoard  comes  as  a  result  of  the  appointment 
of  new  ministers  to  the  United  States  from  the  Republics  of  Haiti, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  The  newly  accredited  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  is  Mon.  Solon  Menos; 
of  Honduras,  Sr.  Dr.  Fausto  Davila;  and  of  Guatemala,  Sr.  Don 
Joaquin  Mendez. 

President  Taft  oMicialh'  leceived  tlie  minister  from  Haiti  and  the 
minister  from  Honduras  at  the  White  House  on  Xovemher  21, 
and  the  minister  from  Guatemala  on  December  IS,  1911.  The 
exercises  were  characterized  hy  the  usual  simple  yet  dignified  cere¬ 
monies  of  such  occasions,  while  tlie  remarks  of  the  diplomats  and 
the  resj)onses  of  the  President  were  expressive  of  the  kindly  feelings 
which  the  countries  entertain  toward  each  other.  To  develop  still 
closer  the  ties  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
American  Republics  marked  the  keynote  of  the  missions  of  the 
ministers. 

Upon  presenting  to  the  President  his  letter  of  credence,  Mon. 
M6nos  said; 

-Mr.  Presioe.vt:  1  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands,  together  with  the  letters 
of  recall  of  Mr.  H.  I’aul6u.s  Sannon,  my  preilece.ssor,  the  letters  which  accredit  me  to 
Your  Excellency  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Permit  me  to  .say  to  you,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  that  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti 
in  doing  me  the  hoiuir  to  send  me  hither  in  that  caj>acity  had  it  uppermost  at  heart  to 
('vidence  his  firm  ])urpose  not  to  neglect  anything  that  will  maintain  and  develop 
more  and  more  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States. 

1  am  indeed  glad  and  proud  of  the  choice  which  affords  me  the  double  satisfaction 
of  cxpre.ssing  to  you  the  Haitian  Government’s  mind  at  the  same  time  as  my  personal 
sentiment  in  making  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  perform  successfully  the  high  mission  with  which  I  am  intrusted  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  the  beat  accord  between  the  two  Republics,  I  venture  to  rely 
ui)on  your  benevolent  support,  Mr.  President,  and  upon  the  tnrditional  courtesy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

President  Taft  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  and  to  receive  you  in  the 
high  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  near  the 
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Go\ eninuMit  of  tlio  Tiiitcd  States.  'I’lio  asstiraiice  wliieh  yoti  <jivo  tiie  of  tlie  linn 
puipo.se  of  the  President  of  Haiti  still  further  to  tleveloj)  the  relations  of  frieiidshi]> 
hetween  the  two  count ri(“s  is  very  aratifyitiir  to  me.  as  is  your  own  announced  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  .same  direction. 

The  (iovc-rnment  of  the  I’niled  States  (Mitertains  none  hut  the  Ix'st  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  Haiti,  and  in  its  dealings  with  that  ltej)tihlic  will  ever  he  governed  by 
those  high  priuci)>les  of  intercourse  which  are  ha.seil  on  etpiity  and  justice.  In  tlu* 
ap])lication  of  those  ])rinciples  it  will  hi'  to  me  a  very  great  ])leastire  to  coopi'rale  with 
you  in  all  that  will  tend  to  promote  and  preserve  good  understanding  and  cordial 
relations  hetween  the  two  (iovernments  and  peoples. 

A])propriatc  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  recalling  xotir  ju'edeoe.s.sor  will  he  made 
in  writing  and  delivered  through  the  .\merican  minister  at  I’orl  an  Prince. 

ill  tlie  (Itiy  Sr.  Dr.  Fitiisto  Davila  ])n'S('iit('(l  liis  creileiitiitls 
with  the  i‘oll()witi>r  reiiitirks: 

Mk.  Pkesidknt;  With  genuine  .satisfaction  have  1  received  the  letter  of  credence 
of  the  (iovernment  of  Honduras  accrediting  me  as  its  envoy  e.xtraimlinary  and  minister 
pleni])Ot('ntiary  to  reside  near  the  (iovernment  over  which  you  jireside. 

The  mi.ssion  that  my  (Iovernment  has  deigned  to  confer  u])on  me  has  iilaced  upon 
me  the  duty,  in  which  1  find  gratilication  and  honor,  to  strenglhi'n  and  foster  the 
cordiality  of  the  relations  which  happily  exist  hetween  Honduras  and  the  I'nited 
Slates  of  .Vmerica,  and  I  feel  1  am  animated  for  its  fultillment  hy  the  mo.st  loyal  and 
sincere  jturpo.ses  atid  tlisposed  to  omit  nothitig  that  can  conduce  to  .«o  high  an  end. 

The  many  jiroofs  of  frietidshiii  you  have  repeatedly  giveti  to  the  (ioverntnetit  and 
jieople  of  Hotiduras  encotirage  me  to  hope  for  yotir  favorable  reception  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Governmetit  of  this  (ireat  Keimhlic  which  1  hold  to  he  nece.ssary  to  the 
greater  success  of  the  mission  with  which  1  have  been  intntsted. 

1  have  the  honor  to  jjlace  iti  yotir  hands  my  letter  of  credence  and  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  l)r.  Hon  Alberto  Metnhreuo,  who  is  unable  to  deliver  it  in 
jierson. 

In  the  name  of  the  tJovernmenl  of  lltindiiras  and  in  my  own,  I  make  sincere  wishes 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  the  ))ros|)erily  of  the  American  ])eople. 

In  uccoptinir  tin'  ciedt'iit itils  of  the  Ministof  of  I loiuhtfas,  Piesidt'iit 
Taft  said: 

Ml!.  Mini.stki!;  .\s  you  are  aware,  the  (iovernment  of  the  I’nited  States  in  its 
relations  with  the  (iovernment  of  Honduras  is  animated  by  none  other  than  a  desire 
to  ])romote  the  best  interests  of  that  Ueimblic.  Evidence  of  its  unsellish  friend.shiji 
to  this  end  has  not  been  wanting.  To  promote  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  it  is  e.s.sen- 
tial  that  then*  should  sub.sist  the  most  cordial  relations  b<*t  wi'en  the  two  ( iovernments. 
The  assurance  which  you  give  that  it  will  be  your  aim  to  strengthen  and  foster  this 
cordiality  of  intercourse  is  .^ratifying  to  me  and  it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  recei\c 
you  as  the  accri'dited  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  |ilenipotenliary  of  Honduras 
near  the  tlovernment  of  the  I'nited  States.  Heing  no  less  desirous  of  maintainiiu! 
and  drawing evi'ii  more  closely  the  honds  of  friendship  between  the  two  Republics,  1 
shall  gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  the  laudahle  ))tir])oses  which  you  announce  will 
guide  you  in  the  conduct  of  your  mi.ssion. 

I  beg  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  Presidc'iit  liertrand  the 
e.xpression  of  my  best  wishes  for  his  jiersonal  welfare  and  the  jirosperity  of  Honduras. 
I  shall  take  early  iK-casion  to  make  in  writing  due  acknowledgment  of  his  letter 
recalling  your  worthy  predece.s.sor. 

TIk'  iniiiistef  of  (liiattMiitila  piiisi'iiti'd  liis  lettcf  of  citKlonce  as 
(Mivoy  extiaonlinaiv  and  minisli't-  |)lenipotentiaiv  on  DectMidtor  IS. 
1  111  1 ,  and  siiid  ; 
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Ml!.  Phksimkn't;  I  have  received  from  tlie  ( iuvenuiieiit  el'  ( iiiateiiiala  llie  two 
autciirraphie  letters  which  I  have  the  hiirh  honor  to  place  into  Your  Excellency’s 
hands,  the  lirst  terminating  the  mission  perlormed  ior  several  years  by  Dr.  Louis 
Toledo  llerrarte.  now  jiromoted  to  the  ollice  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
second  accreilitine  me  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])leni])otentiary  before 
the  illustrious  American  (iovernment. 

In  th(‘  special  mission  which  1  have  been  dischareine  in  Washington  J  have  always 
tried  to  demon.strate  the  ardent  desire  of  my  (iovernment  to  strengthen  each  day  the 
sincere  and  traditional  friendship  which  ha]i|iily  hinds  the  two  jieoples  and  (iovern- 
ments;  and  if,  as  1  do  not  doubt.  1  continue  to  enjoy  the  ellicient  aid  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  and  your  worthy  colahorers.  nothiny:  will  he  so  honorable  and  jileasant  to  me 
;is  to  ('(intinue  my  di|>lomatic  labors  in  the  amjile  .sphere  which  my  new  ai>pointment 
affords  me. 

The  peopl(*s  of  the  continent  ouy:ht  to  do  justice  to  the  fraternal  jiolicy  of  the 
I'nited  Suites.  While,  in  the  civilization  of  the*  i>ast,  war  was  the  only  means  utilized 
by  stronc  nations  in  order  to  inculcate  their  social  state,  modern  civilization  has  the 
privile.y:e  of  extendiny:  the  henelits  of  superior  culture  with  the  currents  of  ideas 
whose  vehicle  is  commerce  and  which  legitimately  aspire  to  the  >y:reatest  hapjiiness 
of  the  human  raciv  and  the  I’nited  States  of  America  should  he  granted  the  ylory  of 
.settiny;  a  sidttfary  exatu])le  for  the  world  by  means  of  their  ])rodiirious  tnovemetit  of 
work  and  jirosjre.ss.  which  can  oidy  he  utulerstood  by  can-fully  .studyiin,'  the  cisr^ntic 
evohition  of  this  marvelous  country. 

(ittatetnala,  who  looks  with  yratilication  oti  the  developmetit  of  her  greater  sister 
and  who  desires  to  idetitify  hers(*lf  more  atid  mori'  with  this  sister  tuition  by  takitig 
advatitage  of  tin*  exjierietice  of  the  latter  in  developitig  the  soitrces  of  wealth  with 
which  she  has  been  lavi.shly  entlowed  by  tiature.  will  always  have  iti  my  efforts  a 
sincere  interpreter,  es])ecially  as  she  is  convinced  of  the  benelicent  atid  powerful 
induetice  which  will  be  exerted  in  the  cmttitry  in  the  directioti  itidii'ated  by  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  American  getiius,  the  Panama  Catial. 

Withiti  the  scope  of  these  practical  and  frtiitful  ideas,  permit  me.  Excelleticy.  to 
reiterate  to  you  the  earnest  wishes  of  (luatemala  and  Presidetit  Estrada  Cabrera  for 
the  ever-increasing  welfare  atid  prosperity  of  the  (ireat  Keptiblic  and  for  the  felicity 
of  its  illustrious  President.  Mr.  Taft;  which  wishes  I  have  th(‘  honor  and  jileasitre  to 
offer  once  more,  olticially  and  ]>ersonally,  to  Your  Excellency. 

The  I’resiilent  replied: 

Ml!.  Mim.stkk:  1  receivi'  with  jileasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  whereby  you 
art!  accredited  as  the  regular  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jilenipotentiary  of 
(lUatemala  tiear  the  (iovernment  of  the  I'nited  States  in  succession  to  Dr.  Luis  Toledo 
llerrarte,  whose  letter  of  recall  you  also  present. 

The  agreeable  relations  which  the  olticers  of  this  (iovernment  have  had  with  you 
in  yotir  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])lenipotentiary  of  your  (.iovern¬ 
ment  on  special  mission  are  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  efforts  you  will  juit  forth  to 
stnmgthen  still  further  the  cordiality  and  real  friendliiu'ss  which  it  is  my  desire 
should  mark  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  (ittatetnala.  The  com¬ 
mendable  words  which  you  have  voiced  in  the  interest  of  jieace  and  in  recognition 
of  the  true  policy  of  the  United  Slates  toward  (.'entral  America  are  gratifyins:  to  me. 

If  animated  on  both  parts  by  sentiments  such  as  these,  the  ties  which  bind  the 
United  States  and  (iuatemala  in  good  relationshi]>  will  of  necessity  be  more  tirmly 
cemented  in  confidence  and  good  will.  I  thank  you  for  the  well-wishes  which  you 
cx|>re.ss  on  yotir  own  behalf  and  that  of  (iuatemala.  and  1  ask  yott  to  convey  to  Presi- 
•  leiit  Estrada  Cabrera  the  assurance  of  the  like  sentiments  which  I  entertaiti  for  his 
personal  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the  (iti;itemalan  peo]ile. 


THE  PLAZA  INDEPENDENCIA  MONTEVIDEO. 


Tlic  spot  selected  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  the  monument  to  their  hero  Artigas  is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  Montevideo.  This  plaza  measure.' 
185.90  meters  by  99..V)  meters  (about  600  feet  by  325  feet).  The  House  of  Congress  is  on  one  side,  and  leading  from  it  are  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  one  of  them,  Calle 
18  de  Julio,  being  also  commemorative  of  a  great  national  event  in  the  history  of  Urnguay. 


COMPETITION  FOR  MON¬ 
UMENT  TO  GENERAL 


IN  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1911,  there  is  "iven  a  resiuue  of  the 
conditions  governing  a  “('oinpetition  for  a  Monument  to 
Artigas,”  to  be  erected  by  the  Government  of  I’ruguay  in  the 
Plaza  Independencia,  Montevideo. 

Further  announcement  has  just  been  ollicially  made  tliat  tlie  linal 
date  for  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  and  therefore  for  the  opening 
of  all  plans  that  may  be  submitted  by  artists,  both  native  and  for¬ 
eign,  has  been  postponed  until  the  .‘10th  of  dune,  1912,  at  Montevideo. 

This  monument  is  to  cost  SI 00.000  gold.  The  equestrian  figure  of 
Artigas  must  he  of  bronze,  and  the  allegorical  figures  decorating  the 
base  must  also  be  of  bronze.  The  pedestal  is  to  be  of  native  piidv 
marble.  In  other  respects  contestants  are  permitted  full  liberty  in 
the  conception  of  the  ideal  for  the  monument  and  in  its  detailed 
character. 

It  is  thought  best  to  add  here  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  competition,  so  that  artists  from  the  Uniti'd  States  who 
may  be  induced  to  send  their  sketches  need  not  necessarily  turn  to 
the  above-mentioned  Bulletin  for  the  specifications.  As  long  ago 
as  July,  1883,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  I’ruguaj'  agreed  to 
erect  this  monument,  but  it  was  finally  decided  t<t  make  it  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  Artigas,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  country  itself,  for  without  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras,  May  18, 
1811,  the  history  of  Uruguay  might  have  been  written  differently. 
In  1909  this  project  was  again  ajiproved  by  the  Government,  a  sum 
of  8100,000  was  appropriated  for  the  jiurpose,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  This  committee  decided  to  open 
an  international  competition  for  the  Artigas  monument.  Messrs. 
Benlliurc  and  Blay  from  Spain,  Goutan  from  France,  Fberlein  from 
Germany,  and  Zanella  from  Italy  were  invited  to  compete,  but  except 
that  their  names  were  known,  they  were  to  conform  with  all  specifi¬ 
cations  governing  others  who  wished  to  enter,  d'hese  conditions, 
somewhat  abridged,  are  as  follows: 

Each  artist  must  present  a  plaster  model  of  his  design  of  the  height 
of  1  meter  50  centimeters,  in  exact  proportion  of  the  proposed 
monument. 

A  ])olychronie  sketch  of  the  entire  monument  must  be  furnishetl, 
selecting  the  rose  tint — that  of  the  native  marble— for  the  base. 

A  description  of  the  monument  in  all  details  must  be  given  by  the 
artist. 
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Tin-:  PAX  A.MKHICAX  rxidx. 


AUTKiAS,  THE  NATIONAL  IIKUO  OK  f  U  I  (i  lA  A'. 

The  Hepublic  of  rnif;imy.  in  coiiiineinoralioii  of  Ihe  ceiileii- 
nial  anniversary  of  Ihe  i)altleof  Las  I’ieiiras,  is  jireiiarinn 
to  erect  a  inonnment  to  Arlipis.to  wliose  trenius  that  vic¬ 
tory  was  (Ine.  lien.  Jos^  Artigas  wasljorn  in  Montevidiai. 
June  hi.  IThJ,  ami  was  the  first  to  arouse  ami  keep  alive 
Ihe  patriotism  of  Ihe  l'ru(;uayans.  The  cause  headvo- 
cated  triumphed,  hut  he  himself,  feelin;;  that  ]Kifitieal 
conditions  required  it,  exiled  himself  to  I’arattuay  in  I'Jii, 
where  he  lived.  U-loved  by  all  the  people  forhisfioml- 
ness  and  charity,  for  thirty  years.  Ih-died  in  Asimeidn, 
Seplemher '.M.  |s.Vl.  at  Iheafte  of  mi. 


A  I'oriiial  (leclaiatioii  ol' 
cost  must  1)('  suhinittod  to 
show  tliiit  tli('  artist  Ciiii 
t)i  iii<i  tlie  totfil  <‘X|»<‘iis(‘,  of 
his  tah'iit  as  wt'll  as  of  cnc- 
cutioii,  within  tlu'  a|>|)ro- 
luiiitioii  of  SIOO.OIIO  jiohl. 

d'lu'  |)i  (‘limiiiarv  cxixMist' 
must  l)(‘  homo  by  the  tirt- 
ist.  Bosidos  tlu‘  wiimiiijr 
award,  |)riz(\s  of  S2,(t0() 
and  SI  ,()<)<)  will  ho  <iivon. 

'I'ho  judjtos  will  mako 
till'  dooisioii  lo  days  aftor 
till*  aimoimood  dato  (Jmu‘ 
:i(),  1  (»!•_'). 

It  is  throat ly  to  lx*  hopod 
that  artists  from  tho  rnitod 
Statos  will  1)0  iiispirod  toao- 
oopt  this  invitation  from  a 
friondly  l{o|)ul)lio,  and  will 
submit  skotohos  foi'  this 
moimmont.  Artiftas  is  tho 
national  horo  of  Untiiuay. 
llis  lifo  is  full  of  tho  stinm- 
latin»>:  inovoinontforliborty 
so  clniraotoristio  of  tlx* 
Latin  Anu'rica  of  his  tiimx 
and  a  statuo  of  the  kind 
dosirod  is  woll  worth  an 
artist’s  labors. 

Full  dotails,  should  tlu'v 
1)0  r(‘(pnr(“d,  will  bo  fur- 
nislu'd  by  application  oitlu'r 
to  tlu'  Fan  American  rnion 
or  to  tho  Frujtuiiyan  Lo<>:ti- 
tion,  Washington.  1).  (’., 
anti  a  lifo  (in  Spanish  and 
Fronch)  of  Artijias,  ospo- 
cially  propanxl  for  this 
occasion,  ctm  bo  studiod 
in  tho  library  of  tho  I’an 
Ainorican  I’nion  or  of  that 
lojxation  by  any  ono  visit¬ 
ing  Washin,<;ton. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JAN.  1,  1912.' 

Title.  Date.  ,  .\iiltn>r. 


breweries. 

.\i>:emiiie  railway  tu 
.\t;i  ieiiltural  motors. 


.\r>:entiiie  erops 


tmiiiieipal  Itauk,  resist  rat  ion  of  traile-marks. 


liitls  lor  .Mareoiii  telettrapli. 

lapaiiese  itropacatida  for  Im 
Chilean  ajirienltnral  notes. . 


.'inbsidizinp  inereliant  inarine. 
Jinsiuess  outlook  in  Chile _ 


11*11:  nilrafc  trade  with  I'nited  States;  iminiRrants  into  Chile; 
e.xportation  of  eop|)er;  prodnetion  of  tin  In  liolivia. 


Gf.\TEM.4L.\. 

.\ppaiaius  for  .\ineriean  physieians  and  .surs>eotis _ 

.''leel  wool  anti  steel  .sliavines . 

Pianos . 

Steam  tnrhiiK'  eni:in('S . 

-Vltplieation  for  I’.xelusive  eoneession  for  thi'  mannfae 
powder  in  tinaletnala. 


Nole>iin  llomlman  tobaceo. 
Bav  islamls  ol  I londnras .... 


\niomobiles . 

.MannIiU  tnre  ami  sale  of  exjilosives . 

.\o  mannlaelnrers  of  ilvnamile.  j;un  eotlon,  eie. 


I’nerlo  Corli’s. 

Kate  of  exehanf;i' . 

Naviyalion  possibilities  on  rivers  of  Honduras 


'  This  does  not  represent  acompleti 
merely  those  th:it  are  snpplietl  to  the 


Oct. 

1 

■  ! 

U.  .1.  lla/.elioti,  viee  eotistti 
eeneral,  Bnettos  .\ires. 

Oct. 

11 

Do. 

(let. 

\2 

Do. 

. .  .(io. 

If.  W.  Blis.s,  ehar);o  d'al- 
faires  ail  interim,  Btienos 
ires. 

Oct. 

18 

K.  M.  Bartleinati,eonsnl  j!en- 
eral.  Buenos  .\ires. 

Del. 

24 

Do. 

Oet. 

20 

Do. 

Nov. 

1 

K.  J.  Ilazelton,  viee  eotistti 
general,  Buenos  .Vires. 

-Vov. 

2 

Do. 

■Nov. 

s 

U.  .M.  Bartletnan,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .Vires. 

Oct. 

.lay  White,  consul,  Santos. 

Oct. 

24 

A.  .V.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 
iiaraiso. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

i") 

Do. 

■Nov. 

7 

Do. 

Nov. 

II 

Do. 

. .  .<io. 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

.\ov. 

2i 

Do. 

Nov. 

Iti 

11.  K.  Dietrich,  consul  gen¬ 
eral. 

.Nov . 

(leo.  ,V.  Bneklin.  jr.,  eonsul 
general.  Buatetnala  Cilv. 

.  .  .<lo. 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Nov. 

I.') 

Do. 

Nov. 

17 

Do. 

Nov. 

211 

Do. 

Oet. 

4 

1  A.  T.  Haelterle,  eonsul,  Te- 
1  gueigalpa. 

Nov. 

2 

C.  1.  Daw  son,  eonsul,  Puerto 
( 'ones. 

Nov. 

i:i 

(ieo.  F.  Davis,  eonsid.  La 
Ceiba. 

.  .  .do. 

Do. 

Nov. 

i.‘) 

Do. 

.do. 

1)0. 

Nov. 

2:1 

A.  'I'.  llaelMTle,  consul.  Te¬ 
gucigalpa. 

..tio. 

Do. 

Nov. 

21t 

('.  1.  Dawson,  constil,  I’ucrto 
Cortes. 

1  tee. 

1 

Do. 

Cndatetl. 

V.  r.  Iliielierle,  eonsul,  1  e- 
gueigalpa. 

y  eonsular  otiicers  iti  Latin  America,  hni 
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Reports  received  up  to  Jan.  1,  191i — Continued. 


Title. 


I>ale.  .Viiltu)i. 


.Mexico. 

Industrial  not»‘s  from  Lower  Califoniia 

Contreto  iiiaehiiiory . 

Raincoats . 


1911. 
Oct.  18 

Xov.  7 

.  ..do _ 


Colton  waste .  Xov.  s 


Railroad  connections  with  .\capulco,  climate,  etc .  Xov.  ii 

Dentists  and  dental  supplies . do . 

Trade  opportunity  for  sale  of  gas  supplies  of  all  kinds .  Xov.  in 

Length  of  ships  roachuig  Tampico,  port  charges,  etc .  Xov.  IT 

Locatingimining  proi>erties  and  paying  taxes .  Xov.  l.’i 

.\pple  trade .  Xov.  It!  ' 

Automobile  imports . do . 

Dry  goods .  Xov.  17  ^ 

Mexican  agency  at  XtAV  York  to  facilitate  and  promote  tradi'.. .  Xov.  IS 

iluano .  ..do . 

Crockery  and  filters .  .  .ilo . 

Plato-glass  mirror  industry .  Nov.  21 


Para  gniss . .  Nov.  22  ^ 

New  .\merican  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  State  ol  Coahuila . do . < 

Linaloa  oil .  Nov.  24 


Sizes  of  metal  tires  used  on  vehicles . do . ' 

-Mfalfa  hullers . do . 

Anntial Commercial  and  industrial  report .  ...do. . . . 

Electric  laundry  machinery .  Xov.  27 

Extension  of  .Mexican  Ry.  from  .Vllende  to  Las  Vacas.  Coahuila.  ...do.  ... 

Hardwood  forests  in  .Mexico .  Xov.  2.s  | 

Hanking  service  for  Ensenada  exporters . do.  . . . 

.\gricultural,  mitiing,  and  other  resources  of  Chiapas . do. .  ..j 

-Moving  pictures .  Dec.  1 

Duties  oti  dytiiunite,  ftise,  and  caps .  Dec.  2 

Freight  tonnage  handled  by  railroads  at  Tampico,  fiscal  vear  Dec.  .'t  ' 

1910-11. 

Sidewalk  advertising  machines .  Dec.  4 

Vanilla . do. . ..' 

.V warding  of  cotitract  to  .\merican  firm  for  opening  of  Krontera  . .  .do. . . . 
Bar. 

Tents  and  flags . do. .  ..i 

Duties  on  ladies’ mttslin  underwear .  Dec.  .5 

Furniture . do. .  ..i 

Plumbing  specialties . do. . . . 

Wrapping  paper .  Dec.  (i 

Moving-picttire  business . do. . .. 

flow  to  .sell  agricttltural  implements  in  district . .do.  . . . 

Texas  syndicate  purchases  .I.OOO.OOO  acres  of  land  in  Brazil . do. ... 

Bricks  and  fire  bricks .  De<-.  7 

Cotton  i  rop  in  coii.sular  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  for  1912. .  Dec.  .s 

New  enterprise  in  Cmdad  Juarez  by  .\mericans . do. . .. 


F.  ^iinpieh.  consul,  Ense¬ 
nada. 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul.  .Vc;e 
pulco. 

C.  E.  Guyaut,  vice  and  deini- 
ty  consul  general  in  charp-, 
Mexico  City. 

C.  .\.  Miller, consul,  Tampico. 

C.  A.  Edwarls.  consul,  Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Do. 

.\.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

C.  .\.  Miller, consul, Tampico. 

.\.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

C.  E.  (itiyant,  vice  and  dcpti- 
ty  consul  general  in  eharge. 
Mexico  Citv. 

Do. 

L.  llostcttcr,  eonsul,  Hermo- 
sillo. 

Ernesto  f.ttx,  viceatid  ditptily 
eonsul,  Veraerttz. 

.\.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

J.  Ix-spinassc,  consul. 
Frontcra. 

C.  E.  Guyant,  vice  and  depu¬ 
ty  constil  geni-ral  in  charge. 
Mexico  City. 

C.  A.  Miller, consul,  Tamitico. 

L.  T.  EHsw’orlh,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  E.  Gtiyant,  vkeand  depu¬ 
ty  consul  general  in  chargi;, 
A'fcxico  Citv. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

A\  .  L.  Bontiey,  consul.  Sati 
Luis  I’otosi.' 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul 
Ciudail  Porfirio  Diaz. 

T.  C.  Hamm,  consul.  Du¬ 
rango. 

F.  Simpich,  consul,  Ensen¬ 
ada. 

C.  .\.  Lesher,  vice  and  deji- 
ufy  consul,  Tapachula. 

Chauncey  Catiada.  consular 
agent,  'Puerto  Mexico. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul. 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tam¬ 
pico. 

\\  .  L.  Bouncy,  consul.  .8ati 
Luis  Potosi.' 

Chauncey  Canada,  consular 
agent,  Puerto  Mexico. 

A.  J.  Le.spinas.se,  cotisul. 
Front  era. 

A.  V.  Dye.  cotisul,  Nogales. 

J.  H.  John.son,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

.\lonzo  B.  Garrett,  consttl, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

Frederick  .'Timpich.  consul, 
Ensenada. 

.\lonzo  B.  Garrett,  consttl. 
Ntievo  Lareilo. 

J.  C.  .Mien,  consul,  Monte¬ 
rey. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  constil. 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  .\.  .Miller,  consul,  Tam- 
pieo. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul. 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Thos.  1).  Edwards,  (  oiisul . 
Ciudad  Juarez. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


hepnrlK  received  up  to  Jiiii.  1,  Continued 


Author. 


MEXICO  continued. 

Tariff  on  ready-made  ilotliiug . 

Ornamental  wire  fenoinp . 

Regarding  ol)taining  seeds  of  Teosintc  or  liuatemala  grass . 

Market  (or  American  salt . 

Requirements  for  imu’tice  of  medicine  in  Mexico . 

PARAGUAY. 

-Meat-packing  industry . 

Logging  tools  and  axes . 

Refrigerators . 

Shoe  polish  and  polishing  sets . 

Cement  fences,  posts,  and  fence  anchors . 

PERU. 

Report  upon  Peruvian  requirements  ol  foreign  pliysicians  and 
dentists. 

Request  for  various  official  publications . 

( 'atalogues  and  advertising  matter  of  chambers  ol  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  in  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  the  stea  k 
exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce  of  Lima.  Peru. 
.Authentication  by  American  consular  officers  abroad  of  seals  and 
signatures  upon  meat  inspection  certificates  of  United  Stales 
Uepartmenf  of  .Agriculture. 

URUGUAY. 

Statement  of  the  finances  of  Urngnay . 

New  pure  food  or  finances  for  Montevideo . 

VENZElTcI  A. 

Establishment  of  customhouse  at  Imatarai . . 

Establishment  of  automobile  .service  for  pa.ssengers  and  freight 
between  cities  of  Valencia  and  Nirgua. 

I'tislom  classification  in  Venezuela . 

Coinage  of  money . 

fndnstrial  preparation  of  milk . . 

Tariff  change  in  Venezuela . 

Venezuelan  notes:  lee  plant:  relmililing  of  hospitals . 

( Tistoms  rates;  buttons . 

Executive  decree  regarding  disposition  of  fines . 

Importations  of  explosives . 

Cement  trade  and  outlook  for  a  cement  factory . 

New  assessment  of  metal  buttons . ’ . 

Report  on  the  extension  of  the  Rolivar  Railroail . 


1911. 

Pec.  II  .A.  11.  (jarrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Pec.  12  Do. 

..do....  .Marion  Letcher,  consul. 
Chihuahua. 

Pec.  14  C.  .A.  Miller,  consul.  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Dec.  1.5  J.  C.  .Allen,  consul  general. 
Monterey. 


Nov.  1  Cornelius  Ferris,  consul, 
.Asuncion. 

Nov.  8  Do. 

Nov.  9  Do. 

..do _  Do. 

Nov.  11  Do. 


Oct.  28  A\'.  II.  Robertson,  coasnl 

general,  Callao. 

Nov.  13  Do. 

Nov.  17  Do. 


F.  AV.  Coding,  consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 


Jefferson  CalTery,  chargf 
d’affaires,  Caracas. 

Do. 


T.  \A'.  Voetter,  con.sul,  La 
Ctiaira. 

Do. 

If.  R.  AVright,  consul,  Ptierlo 
Cabello. 

T.  AA'.  A'oetler,  consul.  La 
Ctiaira. 

Do. 

Jefferson  Caffery,  chargf^ 
d’affaires,  Caracas. 

Po. 

T.  AV.  Voetter.  consul,  f.a 
Ctiaira. 

Do. 

Herbert  R.  AV  right,  consul. 
Puerto  Cabello. 

Po. 


‘  L'ndated. 


“"^SENTTNf ^SpUBUC^  ' 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

Tlio  extradition  treaty  si<;ned  on  Xovemher  21,  IdOO,  l)y  the  pleni- 
])otent iaries  of  tlie  Argentine  l{e])nl)lie  and  tlie  Swiss  (’onfederation 
was  approved  by  the  Ar^(*ntine  ('oiif^ress  on  Septend)er  27.  Kill. 


ON  SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  annonneed  that  the  President  is  to  delejjate  Sr.  Don  Kstanislao 
Zel)all()s  on  special  mission  to  tliank  the  (lovernment  of  tlie  United 
States  for  its  participation  in  the  centennial  celel)rations  of  Argentiiia. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  HAGUE  HOSPITAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Arjtentine  (lOvernment  lias  a|)|)roved  the  convention  and  pro¬ 
tocol  relating'  to  mutual  liosjiital  aid  in  time  of  war  si<;ned  by  the 
representatives  of  Ar<;entina  and  the  Netherlands  at  The  JIagiie  on 
Si'ptember  2!».  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  Ar<rentine  ('on- 

<;ress  on  Seiiteiuber  23,  Ihll. 


HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  FLAG. 

The  Ardent ine  (’on<'ress  lias  passed  a  law  jirovidinjt  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  ill  diijiiy  on  March  2.),  1912,  of  the  hundredth  anniviwsarv 
of  the  Arfientine  11a",  and  has  approjiriated  4()(),()()0  pesos,  jiaper 
(about  !?170,0()0)  for  this  purpose.  A  monument  is  to  lie  erected  in 
•Fujuy  in  honor  of  the  11a"  and  of  (len.  Hel"rano. 


NATIONAL  COMMERCE  CONGRESS. 

The  National  ('ommerce  Uonjiress  met  at  Rosario  on  October  12, 
1911,  ])resided  over  by  its  chairman  Sr.  ('ornelio  Casablanca.  A 
telegram  of  felicitation  was  rc'ceived  from  the*  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  which  he  stated  that  the  commerci'  congress  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  during  tlu'  fiscal  year  1911-12  there  was  an 
agricultural  and  stock  |)roduction  of  7')9,77 1 ,()()()  pesos  gold.  The 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  (lovernment  was  rejirc- 
•sented  at  the  ('oiigri'ss  by  Dr.  daviiu'  Padilla. 

MONUMENT  TO  AUTHOR  OF  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

President  Saenz  Pena  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  ('on- 
gress  to  accept  the  monunuMit  ena  ted  in  Buenos  Aires  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  citizens  in  honor  of  Don  Vicimte  Lopi'z  y  Plain's,  author  ol  tlu' 
national  anthem.  This  monument  adorns  tin*  plaza  in  Buenos  Aires 
named  in  honor  of  the  author. 
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HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  AT  CAMPO  MAYO. 

'riu'  President  of  the  K(‘|)ul)lie  has  been  aiilliorizial  to  invest 
000, 0(H)  |)esi»s,  national  eiirreiK  v.  in  th<“  eoiistnietion  of  a  hospital, 
(jiiarantine  houses,  ete.,  at  ('ainpo  de  Mayo,  luair  the  City  of  Buenos 
Air(‘s. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 

Patents  and  'rrad('-Marks  in  tlu'  Ariieiitine  Republic  is  the  title  of 
a  ])am])hlet  recently  reecdvc'd  hy  tlu'  Pan  American  Lhiion.  Tin* 
booklet  is  pre|)ared  by  K.  W.  1  lunt  in<;ton.  Es(j.,  of  Buenos  Aires,  who 
has  ma(h‘  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  and  consecpiently  writes 
with  a  dcf^rc'c  of  authority.  The.  pamphlet  explains  the  procedure 
n(“c('ssary  to  secure  a  patent  in  Argentina,  the  recpnred  documents, 
a.nd  it  also  contains  a  s(>t  of  instructions  for  patent  drawinjrs.  The 
([uestion  of  trad(‘-marks  is  also  fully  tnaited.  A  copy  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  brochure  is  on  file  at  this  institution. 

IMMIGRATION  JANUARY  TO  OCTOBER,  1911. 

d'he  total  number  of  immijfrants  enterinji  the  K('])ublic  from  dan- 
uary  to  October,  inclusive,  1911,  was  1  .■)4,()()!).  The  principal  nation¬ 
alities  were  as  follows:  Spaniards.  .")4,o72:  Italians,  4(),lo4:  'I'lirks. 
9,174;  liussians,  (>,G.4();  Frenchmen,  .4.(M).4:  Austrians,  2,(397;  and 
(uTiuans,  2,117.  In  1910  the  total  number  of  immi,<;rants  was 
310.224. 

SALTA  PETROLEUM  FIELDS. 

Rc|)orts  of  tlu'  (lovernnumt  show  that  tlune  are  valuabh*  deposits  of 
petroleum  in  the  nei;ihborhood  of  .Salta,  in  the  nortluMii  part  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  these  deposits  are  found  at  a  slif^ht  de])th  from 
surface.  'Phe  (lovernment  has  |)rohif)ited  the  accpurement  of  claims 
in  these  fields  by  private  jiarties. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  1911. 

'Phe  pi'oduetion  of  su<;ar  in  1911,  accordin';  to  statistics  furnished 
by  tlu'  ailmiuistiat ion  of  int(‘rnal  taxes,  was  124,3S9,4r)9  tons  up  to 
Aufiust  of  that  year,  or  2.5,000  tons  more  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1910. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SAMBOROMBON  PORT. 

'Phe  construction  of  the  Samborombon  poit  has  been  contracted 
foi',  and  will  be  pus.'ed  forwai'd  to  completion. 

DEEPENING  OF  THE  BUENOS  AIRES  CANAL. 

'Phe  Aifientine  (lovernment  has  (h'eidc'd  to  commence  dred<;ino;  tin* 
“Xorte”  canal  and  tlie  bay  at  the  termination  of  the  North  ('anal  for 
the  purpose  of  makin<;  it  30  feet  deep,  so  as  to  admit  the  ])assa<;e  and 
anchora'ie  of  the  Arjientine  dieadnou'ihts  that  are  now  bein';  con¬ 
structed  for  the  (loveiiiment  in  the  Fnited  States. 
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IRRIGATION  WORKS  AT  RIO  TERCERO. 

The  Central  Ai<;entine  Railway  is  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  works 
at  Rio  Tercero,  Province  of  Cordoba,  the  work  on  which  was  begun 
on  Decembers,  1911. 

APPROVAL  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  CONVENTION. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  ap|)roved  the  wireless 
telegraph  convention  signed  in  Herlin  on  .November  .‘1.  1906. 

PROPOSED  TRAMWAY  FROM  BUENOS  AIRES  TO  LUJAN. 

The  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  ap]>roved  the  plans  and 
other  documents  submitted  by  Quesada  llermanos  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  tramway  from  tlu*  Federal  Capital  to  Lujan. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  TO  PILCOMAYO  RIVER. 

The  Aigentine  (loveinment  has  authorized  the  French  Railway  Co. 
of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  from 
some  suitable  |)oint  on  the  La  Sabana  to  Parrampieras  line  of  the 
same  company,  at  or  near  the  place  called  Piesidente  Roca,  termin- 
atmg  on  the  Pilcomayo  River,  opposite  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  The 
gauge  is  to  be  1  meter,  and  j)lans  and  estimates  must  be  submitted 
within  eight  months,  and  work  commenced  within  six  months  there¬ 
after. 

BRANCH  RAILWAY  FROM  LA  ZANJA  TO  GONZALES  MORENO. 

d'he  Western  Jiuenos  Aires  Railway  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Argentine  Congress  to  build  a  branch  railway  from  kilometei'  obj,  of 
l.,a  Zanja  branch,  to  (lonzalez  Moreno,  in  the  Pampa  Territory.  The 
gauge  is  to  be  1.676  meters. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  SANTA  FE  TO  BERMEJO  RIVER. 

A  concession  has  been  obtained  to  build  and  operate  a  railway  from 
the  city  and  port  of  Santa  Fe  to  a  point  on  the  Bermejo  River,  within 
40  miles  of  Piesidente  Roca.  The  gauge  will  be  1  meter. 

EMBARCACION  TO  YACUIBA  RAILWAY  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  to  build  and  exploit  a  railway  from  Embarcacion  to 
Yacuiba  has  been  granted.  The  gauge  is  to  be  1  meter. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  MAR  DEL  PLATA  TO  CHILE. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  const luction  and  operation 
of  a  railway  from  Mar  del  Plata,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to 
the  Republic  of  Cliile,  the  ultimate  destination  being  Antuno,  or  a 
point  opposite  Los  Angeles,  in  Chile.  The  railway  will  have  a  branch 
to  Bahia  Blanca,  and  will  be  of  1  meter  666  millimetei’s  gauge. 
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NEW  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

rill*  SoutluMii  Railway  has  Ihmmi  authorized  to  extend  one  of  its 
branch  railways  4,474.S.')  meters. 

The  Ai-^entim*  ('entral  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  construct 
the  I'ollowinjt  branches:  From  Pej'iano  to  Kio  Cuarto;  from  San  dose 
d(‘  la  Fsquina  to  a  point  on  the  Peyrano  to  Kio  Cuarto  branch;  from 
\'illa  Rosario  to  (larza  ;  from  Ceres  or  Selva  to  parallel  2S:  from  Agua 
Dulvc  or  San  Vicente  to  a  point  on  the  line  called  '‘Panda  tie  Tucu- 
man;”  from  Pinto  to  (larza;  from  San  Francisco  to  Las  Rosas;  from 
Pilar  to  Mecha;  from  Vina  to  Paradero;  from  San  Martin  or  San 
Andres  to  Victoiia,  and  to  exteml  the  K1  Chanar  branch  to  Rosario  tie 
la  Fi'ontera. 

'Pile  Pueims  Aires  to  Pacilic  Railway  has  provisionally  ojtenetl  to 
public  service  its  section  between  kilometers  54  and  32.0  of  the  Pallia 
Planca  to  Pat  agones  line. 


LAW  CONCERNING  FISCAL  AGENTS. 

Pile  Congress  of  Polivia  has  passetl  a  law  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  fiscal  employees  of  the  Republic,  and  assigning  fiscal  agents  to 
certain  sections  only. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1911. 

'Pin*  Pfi.i.tynx  is  indebted  to  Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  Pallivian,  jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Polivian  legation  at  Washington,  for  the  accompanying 
table  showing  the  value  of  exports  to  Polivia  from  New  York  for  the 
months  of  Xovember  and  December,  1911. 


Colton . 

llarilwari' . 

•Machinorj' . 

KoodstulTs  and  beverages 

Kerosene . 

Miscellanoons . 

Total . 


No\'en'.lirr.  I)ee<Mnber. 


$111.7('>3.90  S14, 813.91 

19,872.13.  16,518.92 

18,  .562. 99  .5,497.41 

13.234.00  6,140.32 

1.488.(X)  . 

35,294.91  24,687.33 


120.215.93  67,657.89 


PROPOSED  HIGHWAY  FROM  PALMAR  TO  ESPIRITU  SANTO. 

'Pile  Ardaya  bid  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  from  Palmar  to 
Fspiritu  wSanto,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Bolivian  Government,  and 
the  receipts  of  tlie  C'hapare  customhouse  have  been  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  this  work. 
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APPROVAL  OF  BRAZILIAN  PROTOCOL. 

'I  lu'  Coiijiioss  ol’  lioliviii  lias  appiovnl  the  llraziliaii  piotocdl  coii- 
(•(Miun<r  tli(‘  inodilication  of  aiticlp  7  of  tlic  ticaty  of  P(‘t ropolis.  pro- 
viiliii"  for  tlip  sulislitutioii  of  tlu*  lirancli  railway  from  \'illa  Miitiiilio 
to  Villa  Mrlla  hy  anolliei'  lim*,  which  will  iim  from  a  point  in  the 
m‘i»:hl)oihoo(l  of  (’achncia  and  Palo  (iiandc,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mamori*  River,  tof'achiiela  Kspeian/a,  on  the  Jhmi  Riv(>r. 

YACUIBA  TO  SANTA  CRUZ  RAILWAY. 

'Pile  proposal  suhmitted  for  the  construction  of  the  Yacniha,  Santa 
('ru/.,  and  Puerto  Rojas  Railway  has.  with  tin*  consent  of  the  con¬ 
cessionaire,  heen  modified  hy  the  Senati*  so  as  to  maUi'  tin*  cost 
|)er  mil(‘.  and  to  limit  tin*  lands  to  he  acipiired  to  !.(»()()  lea^iU's.  'I  he 
interest  on  the  eajiital  invested  in  the  entei|)rise  is  ^naranteial  hy  the 
customs  ri'ceipts  of  \’illa  Ihdia  and  (iiiaramerin.  Snrv<>yinf;  is  to  he 
commenced  hy  the  (‘iiffimaus  in  A|)ril.  IIUJ. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

'Ihe  jiroposal  foi-  the  con.struction  of  a  railway  from  tin*  Mamore 
River  to  Rilxualta  has  heen  accepted  as  modified  hy  tin-  railway 
committee. 

.\  favorahle  report  has  heen  made  hy  tin*  railway  committ(‘e  on  tin* 
firoposal  for  the  construction  of  tin'  La  Pa/,  to  Palca  and  ('onpata 
Railway,  includinj;  a  hranch  to  Araea. 

'I'he  proposal  to  huild  a  railway  from  ( 'ochahamha  toChimore  ha> 
heen  ac<-('pt<‘d  hy  the  Bolivian  (lovermuent. 

ARICA  TO  LA  PAZ  RAILROAD. 

'Pile  Bri.i.KTiN  puhli.shes  herewith  from  a  comprehensive  aiul  instruc¬ 
tive  report  cm  tlu^  railroad  situation  of  Bolivia,  suhmitted  hy  lion, 
lloraci'  (1.  Knowles,  the  rnit(*d  State's  Minister  at  La  Pa/.. 

Tfie  railroad  from  Arica.  Cliilc,  to  l.a  I’az.  Itolivia,  is  ii(‘arin<;  completion.  This  is 
the  third  railroad  connecting  l.a  J’az  to  the  coa.st,  and  it  will  ])rol)al)ly  he  complete<l  in 
about  live  or  six  months.  It  was  planned  to  o]>en  the  roail  in  November,  but  the*  con¬ 
struction  work  was  seriously  interfereel  with  by  unusually  heavy  rains,  which  washed 
away  two  lar>j:<'  bridftes  and  several  miles  of  embankments.  The  road  in  operation  will 
place  l.a  I’az  within  12  miles  of  .\rica,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  safest 
))orts  on  the  western  coast  of  South  .\merica. 

The  other  two  routes  (Mollendo  and  Antofagasta)  take  22  and  10  hours,  res])ectivel>  .  to 
reach  the  coast  from  l.a  Paz.  The  direct  route  from  .\rica  to  l.a  Pazhas  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  u.se  the  cop  system  for  several  iiiiles  where  the  prade  is  stee])est,  and  also  to  go 
to  an  altitude  of  14,  lOo  feet,  makinp  it  one  of  the  hiphest  railroads  in  the  world.  The 
effect  of  the  quick  ascent  and  preat  altitude  on  jieojile  havinp  weak  or  abnormal  hearts 
is  to  be  counteracted  by  havinp  oxypen  comiiartments  in  the  j)assenper  cars.  Pas.sen- 
pers  subject  to  mountain  sickness  or  heart  weakness  may  occupy  the  oxypen  comjiart- 
ments.  in  which  they  will  have  in  the  air  they  breathe  the  same  pro])ortions  of  oxypen 
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aa  at  sea  level.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  more  popular  for  passenger 
than  for  freight  service.  It  is  said  that  the  excessively  steep  grades  will  make  the 
transportation  of  freight  ver\  expensive,  considerably  more  so  than  by  either  of  the 
other  two  lines,  notwithstanding  their  much  greater  length. 

THE  PKOPO.SED  OVEKLAND  ROUTE  TO  THE  ATLANTIC. 

In  connection  with  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  there  is  now  before  the  Bolivian  Congress 
a  proposition  to  construct  a  line  150  miles  from  Cochabamba  to  the  Chimore  River, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  From  the  terminal  point  on  the  Chimore  steam¬ 
ers  will  ply  to  Guayaramerin,  a  distance  of  about  000  miles,  which  can  be  made  in  72 
daylight  hours.  Guayaramerin  is  a  port  on  the  Mamore  River  in  eastern  Bolivia,  and 
from  that  point  is  now  being  constructed  and  nearly  completed  a  railroad  of  180  miles 
to  Puerto  Viejo,  a  port  on  the  Amazon,  about  1,800  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  from 
which  there  are  several  steamship  lines  to  Europe,  and  a  proposed  8er\Tice  to  Genoa, 
Italy,  which  is  expected  to  make  the  run  in  12  days.  The  estimated  time  from  Arica 
to  Puerto  Viejo,  the  Amazon  Atlantic  port,  with  trains  running  only  20  miles  per  hour, 
is  four  and  one-half  days,  thus  making  it  possible  to  make  the  trip  from  Arica  to  Genoa 
in  less  than  20  days,  including  necessary  stops  at  all  transfer  points. 


TREATY  WITH  DENMARK. 


Senhoi  Gastao  da  Cunlia,  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
hits  effected  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  and  friendship  between 
his  Government  and  Denmark. 

NEW  NATIONAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  Senate  has  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1,150,000  for 
rebuilding  the  Imprensa  Xacional  (national  printing  office),  which 
was  destroyed  by  lire  September  last.  The  new  building  will  not  be 
replaced  on  the  okl  site,  however,  but  will  be  erected  on  Kua  do 
Senate. 

PRIZES  AT  TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

Brazil  takes  fifth  rank  among  the  jirize-winning  countries  of  the 
Turin  Exposition,  which  closed  on  October  .>1.1911,  after  a  successful 
exliibit  for  six  nionths.  France  heads  the  list,  followed  by  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Brazil.  The  latter  received  a  total  of  3,100 
prizes,  including  183  grand  prizes,  246  honorarj'  diplomas,  737  gold, 
941  silver,  and  554  bronze  medals.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Turin 
Exposition  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

THE  COFFEE  AND  RUBBER  MARKET. 

The  decline  of  prices  on  rubber  during  1911  did  not  exert  a  [lar- 
ticularly  harmful  influence  on  the  economic  conditions  of  Brazil,  as 
was  plausible  to  assume.  The  deficit  in  the  rubber  valuation  was 
counteracted  by  a  corres[)onding  increase  in  coffee  valuations,  so 
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that  a  foniparisoii  of  total  exports  and  values  for  a  ))eriod  of  nine 
months  in  1910  and  1911  shows  a  shght  advantage  in  favor  of  1911. 


TON'S  EXPORTED. 

Rubber: 

1911-22,025 . 

1910—  24,9S:l . 

SACKS  EXPORTED 

('o0ee; 

1911— 7,130,027 . 

1910  -6.280,.527 . 

COTTON  CULTIVATION. 

Dr.  Emilio  Gastello,  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  has  recently  returned  home  from  a  six  months’  stay  in 
the  iTiited  States,  where  he  has  been  studying  the  growth  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton.  Dr.  Gastello  is  ver\' enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
of  developing  this  industry  into  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Brazil. 
The  soil  conditions  are  favorable,  while  the  labor  question  would 
solve  itself,  since  the  coffee  jiroduction  occurs  at  another  season  of 
the  year.  Dr.  Gastello  brought  back  with  him  a  variety  of  seeds 
and  plants  from  the  United  States  and  will  begin  immediately  with 
the  planting  on  exjierimental  farms. 

EXTENSIVE  CATTLE  RANCH  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  consular  report  from  a  ^lexican  source  advises  that  a  syndicate 
compo.sed  of  residents  of  the  State  of  Texas  has  jmrchased  5,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Brazil  from  the  Brazilian  Government.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  company  to  export  to  Brazil  several  thousand  head  of  fine 
cattle  from  southwest  Texas  and  to  cross  these  wdth  the  native  cattle 
of  Brazil  and  thus  breed  up  the  cattle  to  a  high  standard.  Among 
the  plans  of  this  company  are  included  the  establishment  of  a  packing 
house  to  take  care  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  output  and  a  tanner}* 
for  the  treatment  of  hides. 

WINE  FROM  SUGAR  CANE. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  from 
sugar  cane.  Fifteen  different  kinds  of  cane  were  used  and  the  result 
shows  that  w*ith  proper  mixtures  a  good  product  can  be  obtained. 

AGRICULTURAL  BANKS  AT  MANAOS  AND  PARA. 

Gongress  has  been  asked  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  banks  at  Manaos  and  Para.  Negotiations  are  already  under  way 
with  Parisian  bankers,  and  one  of  these  banks  will  soon  be  opened  at 
Para. 
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EARNINGS  OF  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

Xo  ligures  as  to  tonnage  over  the  Madeira-Maraore  Railway  have 
as  yet  been  received,  but  a  statement  has  been  made  sliowing  that 
the  gross  earnings  from  provisional  operation  up  to  mile  140,  from 
January  1,  1911,  to  X'ovember  .30,  1911,  were  in  the  aggregate 
£120,1.57.  This  is  from  provisional  operation  only,  as  the  line  is  not 
yet  open  for  commercial  operation  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  con¬ 
struction.  Commercial  o})eration  will  be  inaugurated  early  this  year 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Abuna  River. 

RAILROAD  TO  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

'Pile  National  Congress  has  before  it  a  project  which  ])rovides  for  a 
chain  of  railroails  connecting  Cannavieras,  State  of  Bahia,  with 
La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  is  jilanned  that  the  railroad  should  start  at  Can¬ 
navieras  and  run  westward,  traversing  the  north  of  Minas  Geraes, 
the  south  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  and  end  at  La  Paz,  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  frontier  of  Bolivia.  The  extent  of  the  line  is  estimated  as 
follows:  250  kilometers  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  670  kilometers  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  500  kilometers  for  the  State  of  Gojmz,  and  750 
kilometers  for  the  Stale  of  Matto  Gro.sso,  making  a  total  length  of 
2,170  kilometers. 


PLACING  OF  NEW  LOAN. 

The  loan  of  £5,000,000  authorized  by  the  Chilean  Government  has 
been  placed  in  London,  through  the  Rothschild’s,  at  944.  interest  5 
per  cent  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund. 

SUPPLY  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

'I'lie  director  of  the  treasury  has  been  authorized  to  acquire  the 
following  quantities  and  denominations  of  postage  stamps: 


Quantity. 

Denomi¬ 

nation. 

Quantity. 

Denomi¬ 

nation. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

.i.ntKt.dod 

0.01 

llXl.OtK) 

.25 

9,000,000 

.02 

200,000 

.30 

1,000.000 

.03 

100,000 

.50 

L  15.000,000 

.05 

20,0(X) 

1.00 

1.000,000 

.10 

10,  (XXI 

2.00 

200,  (XK) 

.12 

10,  (XX) 

5.00 

2.000,000 

.15 

10,000 

10.00 

.'.00,000 

.20 
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SALE  OF  NITRATE  LANDS. 

The  coinmissioii  a])])ointecl  to  rej)ort  on  the  hill  j)ro])osed  hv  the 
executive  to  Congivss  for  the  sale  of  nitrate  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Tarai)aca  reconinieiuls  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  be  author¬ 
ized  to  sell  at  public  auction  nitrate  lands  in  that  Province  at  the 
following  points:  Pena  Grande,  Nueva  Soledad,  Santa  Laura  de 
Wendell,  and  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barrenechea.  Three 
months  prior  to  the  auction  notice  of  it  shall  be  jniblished  inC'hilean. 
London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  New  Y(»rk  ])apers. 

WORKMEN’S  HOUSES  IN  TALC  A. 

A  bid  for  the  construction  of  workmen’s  houses  in  the  city  of 
Talca,  at  a  cost  of  140,000  pesos,  has  been  accepted  by  the  local 
board  on  workmen’s  dwellings. 

MONUMENT  TO  CLARK  BROTHERS  IN  THE  ANDES. 

On  October  22,  1911,  the  monument  in  honor  of  John  ami  Matthew 
Clark,  the  initiators  of  the  IVansandine  Railwa}’  via  Juncal,  wa.s 
unveiled  in  the  city  of  Los  Andes. 

SARDINE  FACTORY  AT  MEJILLONES. 

Messrs.  Maza  and  Marti  have  e.stablished  in  Mejillones  a  factory 
for  the  pre])aration  of  Chilean  sardines. 

PORT  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  VALPARAISO. 

Bids  for  the  improvcunent  of  the  port  (»f  Valparaiso  are  to  be 
opened  on  April  20,  1912.  Specifications  for  the  construction  work 
will  be  published  in  Europe  and  in  the  New  York  and  Washington 
papers.  Full  particulars  can  be  Inul  on  api)lication  to  the  legation 
of  Chile  in  Washington  or  to  the  Chihain  considate  in  New  York. 

POTABLE  WATER  AT  VALPARAISO  AND  COBQUECURA. 

The  department  of  the  interior  has  authorized  the  Potable  Water 
Supply  Co.  at  Val[)araiso  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  .500, 000  pesos 
to  be  used  in  commencing  the  necessary  works  for  increasing  the 
water  su]>pl3’  of  the  cit}’  of  \’alparaiso. 

The  contract  for  su])pl,ving  Cobquecura  with  potabh*  water  has 
been  approved. 

MINING  NOTES. 

The  Government  has  appointed  two  geologists  to  stmh’  the  petro¬ 
leum  deposits  in  Magallanes,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  bv  the  department  of  public 
works  to  studj’  the  coal  regions  of  the  Republic. 
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An  engineer  has  been  eoininissioned  by  the  department  of  industry 
and  jniblic  works,  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau  of  mines  and  geog¬ 
raphy  of  that  department,  to  examine  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  map  of  same. 

It  is  reported  by  the  press  of  Arica  that  tin  ores  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Tictilla  Mountain,  department  of  Arica. 

'Fhe  West  Coast  Oil  &  Fuel  Co.,  of  London,  has  been  authorized  to 
appoint  agents  in  the  Kepxiblic  of  Chile. 

SPECIAL  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK. 

A  cable  dispatch  to  this  institution  from  Chile  states  that  the  South 
American  Steamship  Co.,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  decided  to  build 
b  large  fast  passenger  vessels  to  run  between  Valparaiso  and  New 
York,  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Slupbuilders  in  the  United  States 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  construction  of  these 
vessels. 

SAILING  ON  A  CHILEAN  RAILROAD. 

An  interesting  aiul  novel  feature  of  railroatling  in  Chile  has  recently 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Biij.etin.  It  is  a  unique  method  for 
propulsion  which  a  certain  engineer  in  charge  of  some  important  Gov¬ 
ernment  coast  improvements  inaugurated  on  the  short  line  from 
Antofagasta  to  Oruro.  In  that  vicinity  the  trade  winds  blow  with 
the  regularity  of  clockwork.  Having  found  some  diiliculty  in  trans¬ 
porting  men  and  materials  between  certain  points,  anti  not  consider¬ 
ing  it  essential  to  keep  steam  locomotives  for  the  purpose,  the  engineer 
in  (juestion  has  taken  advantage  of  these  trade  winds,  and  sailing  up 
and  down  the  hne  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
struction  crew.  Good  sized  box  cars  wen'  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
each  car  is  equipped  with  a  sail.  There  is  no  other  propelling  power. 
The  average  speed  attained  is  about  35  miles  an  hour. 

NEW  TRANSANDEAN  RAILWAY. 

Chilean  engineers  are  studying  the  route  of  a  new  Transandean 
l  ailway  to  cross  the  cordillera  at  Cajon  ile  Maule,  connecting  at  Villa 
Beltran  wth  the  Argentine  Railway  from  Mendoza.  The  proposed 
route  will  follow  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  cordillera  in  order  to 
engage  in  tlie  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  of  San  Juan,  and 
Mendoza,  and  the  Territory  of  Neuquen.  It  ^vill  have  tributary  to  it 
a  zone  of  about  400  kilometers  from  north  to  south  near  the  corclillera, 
in  the  valuable  Argentine  agricultural  pampas. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  board  of  ])ublic  works  has  a])proved  the  j)roposed  construction 
of  a  railway  between  Linares  "and  Colbdn  at  a  cost  of  784,982.45 
uaper  pesos,  and  51,777.22  gold  pesos. 
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The  depart iiieiit  of  public  works  has  recoinuiendeil  the  enactment 
of  a  law  estahlisliing  a  railway  bureau  to  control  the  railway  con¬ 
struction  and  business  of  the  country. 

The  Arica  to  La  Paz  Raihvay,  through  its  technical  inspector  in 
Europe,  has  asked  for  bids  on  rolling  stock  of  an  approximate  vahn* 
of  2,000,000  pesos,  jiaper,  consisting  of  lo  locomotivxvs  of  different 
types,  2  parlor  cars,  3  sleepers,  and  9  first-class  coaches. 

The  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  has  a  capital 
of  £9,311,300,  had  gross  receipts  in  1910  of  £1,399,077  and  net 
returns  of  £707,027.  This  amount,  added  to  the  net  unused  balance 
of  1909  of  £14,960,  made  the  amount  available  in  1910  for  profit 
distribution.  £721,987. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  road  for  1910  were  over  IS  per  cent 
greater  than  those  for  1909.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  nitrate 
tonnage  handled  in  1910  as  <*om])ared  with  the  previous  year,  but 
the  tonnage  of  tin  and  tin  ores  on  the  Bolivian  section  remained 
about  the  same  during  the  two  years  mentioned. 

The  department  of  industry  anil  public  w'orks  has  appointed  u 
committee  to  formally  receive  a  section  of  63  kilometers  120  meter> 
between  kilometers  91. .52  and  154.64  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
Ixmgitudinal  iladwa^'. 


STATUE  TO  CAMILO  TORRES. 

Congress  has  jiassed  a  law  providing  for  the  dedication,  on  October 
4,  1912,  of  a  statue  in  Popayan  to  Dr.  Camilo  Torres,  jurist,  jiatriot, 
and  martyr  of  Colombian  inde])endence,  in  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  election  t<t  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Provitices  of  New  Oranada. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  POSTAGE. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  3,  1911,  prescribes  the  following 
t  ariff  on  foreign  mail ; 

Centavos. 

Letters  up  to  15  grams .  0. 0.5 

For  each  additional  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof . 05 

Postal  cards . each. .  .  02 

Postal  cards  with  answer  prepaid . do . 04 

Printed  matter,  business  papers,  and  samples  of  merchandise,  uj)  to  .50  grams 

or  fraction  theret>f . _ . (»1 

For  each  additional  .50  grams  or  fraction  thereof . 01 


COLOMBIA. 
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Executive  decree  Xo.  SSI  prescribes  the  following  rates  for  domes¬ 


tic  postage: 

Centavos. 

Letters  up  to  15  >rrains .  0.  02 

For  each  additional  15  "rams  or  fraction  thereof . 02 

Postal  cards: 

Single . each..  .01 

Double . do . 02 

Railway  postal  envelopes,  for  use  only  in  towns  through  which  a  railway 

passes . each..  .02 

Printed  matter,  up  to  50  grams . 005 

For  each  additional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof . 005 

Business  papers,  up  to  100  grams . 01 

For  each  additional  100  grams  or  fraction  thereof . oi 

Samples,  up  to  100  grams . 01 

For  each  additional  100  grams  or  fraction  thereof . Ol 

Samples  of  products  of  the  country,  up  to  500  grams .  Free 

Registration,  per  j)iece,  10  centavos,  plus  regular  postage. 


Declared  values  may  circulate  up  to  40  pesos,  gold,  in  national  bank  bills  or 
gold  and  silver  coins,  subject  to  the  following  charges: 

National  bank  bills  and  gold  coins,  3  per  cent  gold,  of  their  value;  silver  values. 
2  per  cent  gold,  of  their  value.  ]ilus  a  surcharge  of  4  cents  gold,  for  each  lOO 


grams  or  fraction  thereof. 

.ludicial  or  court  documents  or  papers,  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof. .  .  05 

Local  letters,  up  to  15  grams . 01 

For  each  additional  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof . 01 

Printed  matter,  each  package  of  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof . 005 

For  each  additional  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof . 005 

The  newspapers  of  publishing  houses  will  pay,  per  copy . (K»025 

Urgent  letters . each . .  .04 


.Vdvice  of  receipt,  or  return  receipt,  1  centavo  plus  the  respective  postage. 

Parcels,  not  exceeding  2  kilos,  at  the  rate  of  2  centavos  gold  per  kilo  or  fraction 
thereof. 

MEASURES  FOR  THE  ANNIHILATION  OF  LOCUSTS. 

President  Kestrepo  has  been  atitliorized  by  Congress  to  take  sucli 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  anniliilation  of  locusts  in  the  Kepub- 
lic.  A  central  committee  consisting  of  14  is  to  be  appointed,  and 
tliis  committee  will  apjioint  departmental  and  subcommittees.  The 
sum  of  50,000  pesos  is  made  available  for  carrying  out  this  work. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WHARF  AT  RIOHACHA. 

The  Federal  Congress  has  authorized  the  (iovernment  to  construct , 
directly  or  by  contract,  a  wharf  at  the  port  of  Kiohacha,  and  to  put 
into  effect  the  following  wharf  cliarges: 

Gold. 

Per  ton  of  1,000  kilos,  or  a  cubic  meter  of  volume  of  cargo  of  imports  or  exports. .  $0.  20 


For  each  canoe,  or  small  boat  with  provisions,  which  anchors . 10 

For  each  passenger . 10 


The  Government  is  authorized  to  reduce  the  foregoing  charges 
whenever  it  deems  proper.  The  sum  of  ?5,500  gold  is  appropriated 
for  the  work. 
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BUENAVENTURA  SANITATION  AND  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  for  the  sanitation  of  Buena¬ 
ventura,  and  the  improvement  of  the  port.  Dredging  and  deepening 
the  waters,  the  erection  of  wharves  and  ciistomhouse  buildings,  the 
installation  of  loading  and  unloading  apparatus,  grading,  placing  of 
buoys  and  lights,  the  construction  of  hospitals,  etc.,  are  to  be  included 
in  the  contract  for  carrying  out  the  improvements.  The  chief  exec¬ 
utive  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  this  purpose  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  guarantee  6  per  cent  annual 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  to  pledge  the  unencumbered 
customhouse  receipts  and  port  dues  in  payment.  The  president 
may  also,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  lix  the  wharfage,  lighthouse, 
and  other  dues  to  be  collected  at  the  port  of  Buenaventura. 

IB  AGE  TO  ARMENIA  HIGHWAY. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  passed  a  law  making  the  road  from 
Ibage,  in  the  Department  of  Tolima,  and  which  runs,  via  the  Calarca 
Pass  of  the  Cordillera,  through  the  town  of  the  same  name  to  Armenia, 
in  the  Department  of  Caldas,  a  national  highway.  The  executive 
power  is  charged  with  the  opening,  construction,  and  conservation 
of  this  road. 

THE  LA  PLATA  AND  CAUCA  VALLEY  HIGHWAY. 

The  road  from  the  city  of  La  Plata,  in  the  Department  of  Huila, 
which  traverses  the  banks  of  the  Paez  River  and  descends  into  the 
Cauca  Valley  along  the  Palo  River  to  the  Palo  Bridge,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cauca,  has  been  made  a  national  highway. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  TUMACO  AND  GUAPI. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  authorized  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  the  following  public  works,  by  administration  or  contract 
as  it  may  deem  most  desirable: 

The  defense,  sanitation,  and  improvement  of  the  port  of  Tumaco; 
the  dredging  and  canalization  of  the  two  entrances  to  this  port  so  as 
to  admit  large  vessels;  the  cleaning  and  canalization  of  the  Patia  and 
Telembi  Rivers,  in  sections  that  can  be  utilized  for  navigation,  up 
to  Barbacoas,  and  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Morro  Hill,  opposite 
Tumaco,  and  a  wireless  station  for  communication  with  the  interior. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Tumaco  customliouse 
is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  until  the  works  are  paid  for.  Am  addi¬ 
tional  5  per  cent  of  the  })roceeds  of  this  customhouse  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  these  expenses  and  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road 
in  the  Department  of  Xarino.  The  President  is  authorized  to  contract 
a  loan  on  this  basis,  as  well  as  to  dispose  of  10  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
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of  the  Guapi  customhouse  for  the  sanitation  and  imj)rovement  of 
that  port,  the  canalization  of  the  Micay  River,  and  the  conservation 
of  the  highway  of  the  same  name. 


POPULATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1910. 


On  December  31,  1010,  Costa  Rica  had  379,533  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  different  Provinces  was  as  follows ; 


San  Jose .  118,497 

.\lajuela .  89,586 

Cartago .  58,770 

Heredia .  41, 957 

Guanacaste .  32, 989 

Puntarenas .  19,539 

Limon .  18, 195 


The  number  of  births  ami  deaths  in  the  different  Provinces  in  1910 
were  as  follows; 


I’rovinces.  Deaths.  Births. 


San  Jose .  2,242  1  5,105 

Alajiiela . ,  1,959  '  3,882 

Cartago .  1,921  2,243 

Heredia .  876  ,  1,546 

Quanacaste .  836  1,278 

Puntarenas .  494  921 

I.imon .  695  672 


The  foregoing  figuras  are  from  the  Anuario  Elstadistico  for  1910, 
published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Costa  Rica. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  IN  1910. 

According  to  the  Anuario  Estaclistico,  there  were  e.xported  from 
the  'Republic  of  Costa  Rica  in  1910,  9,097,285  bunchas  of  bananas, 
and  233,693  sacks  of  coffee,  weighing  14,396,926  kUos. 

INCREASED  USE  OF  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  published  a  table  showing 
the  equivalent  of  English  inches  in  meters.  Sr.  Juan  Francisco 
Echeverria,  director  of  the  bureau  of  weights  and  measures,  has  dili¬ 
gently  worked  for  a  more  general  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
Republic. 

SALE  OF  BANANA  LANDS  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  FRUIT  CO. 

The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  which  has  recently  engaged  in  the  fruit 
business  in  Costa  Rica,  has  purchased,  according  to  Ihd  Noticiero. 
lands  valued  at  $1,200,000.  It  is  reported  that  this  purchase  in¬ 
cludes  the  fine  banana  plantations  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Robert. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINES. 

Throe  iniiios  containing  gold  and  .silver  ores  have  been  discovered 
and  denounced  hy  Dionisio  Villegas  at  Cerro  Nuev(<  de  Santiago  Sni¬ 
de  San  Kanion,  Kepuhlic  of  Costa  Kica. 

OJO  DE  AGUA  DE  ALAJUELA  WATER  SUPPLY. 

'Phe  estimates  aiul  plans  for  the  installation  of  tuhing  for  con¬ 
veying  the  water  at  Ojo  de  Agua  de  Alajnela  has  been  submitted 
to  the  (lovernment,  the  estiniateil  cost  of  the  woi-k  being  12,264.2:^ 
colones. 

.Vn  engineer  has  been  sent  to  Orotina  to  report  upon  the  extension 
of  the  tuhing  to  the  point  known  as  La  ('oyotera. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  INSTALLATION  AT  SARCHI  NORTE. 

'Phe  municijiality  of  Sarchi  .\orte  has  granted  a  concession  to  a 
local  capitalist  to  install  an  electric  plant  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
Sarchi  Norte  and  Sarchi  Sur. 

PROPOSED  ERECTION  OF  BRIDGES. 

The  citizens  of  Villa  de  Quesada,  formerly  La  Cnion  de  San  Carlos, 
have  petitioned  the  Ciovernment  to  erect  two  bridges  over  the  Vieja 
and  the  Peje  Rivers. 

LA  PITA  TO  LLANO  GRANDE  DE  PURISCAL  HIGHWAY. 

'Phe  bureau  of  public  works  has  contracted  for  the  survey  of  the 
highway  between  La  Pita  and  TJano  (Irande  de  Puriscal  at  the  rate 
of  100  colonas  j)er  kilometer,  a  roadbed  4  meters  wide  with  a  gradient 
not  exceeding  10  per  cent  to  be  marked  with  stakes. 

The  contractor  will  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  opening 
the  road. 

SAN  RAMON  TO  SAN  CARLOS  HIGHWAY. 

In  December,  1011,  a  committee  of  engineers  began  the  survey  of 
the  highway  from  San  Ramon  to  San  Carlos,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  decreed  by  Congress. 

PROPOSED  TRAMWAY  FROM  LIBERIA  TO  BALLENA. 

A  commission  of  engineers  has  been  appointed  hy  the  (lovernment 
to  pre})are  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  tramway  from  Liberia  to 
the  ])ort  of  Ballena. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  HAGUE  PEACE  CONVENTIONS. 


Tlu*  Diario  Oficial  of  ('uha  for  Deceniber  13,  191 1 ,  contains  the 
full  text  of  the  followin':  conventions,  in  French  and  Spanish,  sij:ned 
at  The  llaj:ue  on  ()ctt)ber  IS,  1907,  by  the  delegates  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference,  in  which  Cuba  participated,  and  which  coii- 
ventions  were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  different  dates,  and  were 
duly  ])roinul‘:ated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  Noveni- 
her  2S,  1911: 

Convention  for  the  ])eaceable  settlement  of  international  disi)utes. 

Convention  concernin':  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

Convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and 
neutral  persons  in  case  of  war  on  land. 

Convention  concerning  the  status  of  merchant  ves.sels  of  the  enemy 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

('onvention  relating  to  hombardment  by  naval  force's  in  time  of 
war. 

('onvention  for  the  adaptation  of  maritime  war  to  the  princi])les  of 
tlu'  Cieneva  ('onvention. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET. 

President  (lome/,  has  a|)pointed  Sr.  .lose  Manuel  JJabe  y  (lutieiT^z 
secretary  of  public  w<trks,  the  appointment  dating  from  December 
11,  1911. 

TARIFF  CHANGES. 

('ircular  No.  29  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  dated  .November  28,  1911,  provides  that,  in  future,  the  30 
pel'  cent  rebate,  in  accordance  with  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  tln^ 
Cnited  States,  shall  ajiiily  to  waterproof  cotton  goods  referred  to  in 
paragi’aidi  A,  No.  314,  and  40  per  cent  on  woolen  and  silk  goods 
referred  to  in  paragraph  li.  No.  314. 

The  importation,  sale,  and  use  of  “noiseless  lirearms”  have  been 
prohibited  in  the  Republic  of  ('uba. 

INDEPENDENCE  MEDALS  TO  VETERANS. 

'Pile  (lovernment  has  ilecided  upon  the  design  and  form  of  the  medal 
and  dijiloma  to  be  issued  to  veterans  of  the  War  of  ('uban  Independ¬ 
ence.  The  medal  will  be  35  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  will  have 
attached  to  it  a  ribbon  representing  the  national  Hag  adorned  with 
two  laurel  wreaths. 
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NATIONAL^EXPOSITION  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  1912. 

'Phe  national  exposition  of  agriculture,  opened  at  Habana  on  Janu- 
arv  28,  1912,  will  continue  until  February  24,  1912.  The  exposition 
occupies  an  area  of  67,000  square  meters  of  jiarking  and  grounds 
and  2,598  square  meters  of  buildings.  The  exhil)its  consist  of  jiroducts 
of  the  soil,  mining  and  agriculture,  stock  raising,  rural  enterjirises, 
and  industrial  undertakings  of  all  kinds. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Congi‘<‘ss  of  Cuba  has  appropriated  $150,000  for  a  number  of 
new  schools  to  be  established  throughout  the  liepublic.  The  money 
became  available  on  January  1,  1912. 

NATIONAL  IDENTIFICATION  GALLERY. 

A  national  identification  gallery  has  been  established  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  at  Habana.  It  will  commence  operations  on  July  1 , 
1912,  and  will  have  a  photographic  gallery  connected  with  it. 

COMMISSION  FOR  DETERMINING  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  granted  free  entry  to  the  goods,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  effects  of  the  commission  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
determining  latitude  and  longitude  at  different  points  in  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  The  headquarters  of  this  commision  in  Cuba  is  at  the 
Guantanamo  Xaval  Station. 

WIRELESS  STATION  AT  PUNTA  BLANCA. 

A  wireless-telegraph  station  is  being  installed  at  Punta  Blanca,  to 
be  used  in  communicating  with  the  naval  station  of  the  United  States 
at  Guantanamo. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  AT  CIENFUEGOS. 

Under  date  of  November  11,  1911,  permission  was  granted  to 
Sr.  Francisco  Diego  Madrazo  to  utilize  the  ‘‘Matagua,”  “Macagua,” 
and  “Intermedio’’  waterfalls  for  generating  electricity  for  light 
and  power  in  the  city  of  Cienfuegos  and  for  use  at  other  places  in 
the  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to 
build  reservoirs,  l)ut  all  ])lans  must  l)e  api)roved  by  the  dej)artment 
of  public  works  and  construction  commenced  within  six  months  and 
terminated  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession.  The 
jnice  which  may  be  charged  for  the  electric  curr(*nt  shall  not  (*xc<'ed 
20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 


PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT. 

As  announc<Ml  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin, the  National 
Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  designated  Sr.  Eladio  Vic¬ 
toria,  Senator  from  the  Province  of  Santiago  tie  los  Caballeros,  to  act 
as  President  of  the  Republic  until  the  election  of  a  new  President 
shall  take  place.  President  Victoria  took  the  oath  of  oHice  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1911,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Accortling  to  the  constitution  of  the  Dominican  Itepublic,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  President  must  convoke  (within  t'wo  months  from  the  date 
on  which  he  takes  the  oath  of  oflice)  the  electoral  college  for  the 
election  of  a  new  President. 

ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Cfovernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  decided  to  issue 
postage  stamps  in  the  following  numbers  and  denominations: 

Number  of  stamps.  j  ^®tions"^ 

Centavos. 

1,000,000 .  0.00.')  Orange,  with  national  coat  of 

arms  in  black  in  center. 

.W0,000 .  .05  Blue,  with  national  coat  of 

arms  in  black  in  center. 

500,000 .  .01  Green,  same  design  as  the 

^  ones  now  in  use. 

STEAMER  SERVICE  TO  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  a  consular  report  from  Charles  M.  Hathaway,  jr.,  at 
Puerto  Plata,  the  Clyde  West  India  Line  increased  its  service,  begin¬ 
ning  December  last,  between  New  York  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  three  boats  a  month.  The  ships  leave  New  York  at  intervals  of 
about  10  days,  calling  regularly  at  Turks  Island  (Grand  Turk), 
Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  San  Pedro  Macoris,  and  Santo  Domingo  City. 
In  addition  to  these  stops  the  boats  alternately  touch  at  Monte 
Christi  and  Samana,  and  at  Azua.  The  return  trip  follows  the  same 
schedule  with  occasional  de\’iations  to  take  special  offerings  of  cargo 
or  passengers.  Puerto  Plata  is  reached  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
out  from  New  York,  and  the  same  boat  leaves  Puerto  Plata  for  New 
York  a  w'eek  to  10  days  later.  These  boats  carry  passengers  and 
general  cargo.  Besides  the  three  regular  steamers,  the  Clyde  Line 
expc'cts  to  have  three  cargo  boats  a  month  for  the  sugar  trade,  start¬ 
ing  in  January  and  continuing  through  the  sugar  season.  These  boats 
will  usually  visit  only  the  ports  on  the  south  of  the  island,  Azua^ 
Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Pedro  Macoris. 
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COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

From  the  loth  to  the  30th  of  April,  1012.  uiul  at  certain  periods 
tliereafter,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  vill  liold  examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  corps  of  young  men  from  %vhom  to  select 
consuls.  Candidates  for  examination  must  not  be  under  25  years 
of  age.  Those  to  be  examined  in  April  must  mak(*  application  and 
register  with  the  department  of  foreign  relations  in  Quito  before 
January*^  15,  1912.  In  future  consular  aj)})ointments  are  to  be  made 
from  the  ranks  of  the  successful  candidates  according  to  merit. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  has  aj)pointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Drs.  Jos6  Julian  Andrade,  Alejandro  Cardenas,  Clemente 
Ponce,  Luis  Felipe  Borja,  jr.,  and  the  professor  of  international  law 
of  the  Central  University,  to  study  such  international  questions  as 
are  submitted  to  foreign  congresses,  in  order  that  the  Ecuadorean 
delegates  may  have  a  true  knowledge  of  the  important  problems 
which  arise  for  consideration. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ORIENTE. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  18,  1911,  divides  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  the  capital  of  which  is  Archidona,  as  follows: 


Napo .  .\guari<'o  (UocafuorU') . I  Aguarico. 

'  !  Coca. 

!  I.oreto. 

'  Archidona. 

Curaray .  Cononaco . |  Kio  Tigrc  iformcrly  Garcia)' 

;  Cononaco. 

Pastaza . !  Andoa'; . |  Mora. 

i  I  ('anolo.'f. 

I  Saray  acu . 

.Vndoas. 

Santiago . |  Macas . |  .Morona. 

!  Upano. 

I  Santiago. 

Zamora . '  Gualaquiza . j  Zamora. 

I  El  Kosario. 


ECUADOREAN  STUDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  foreign  scholarships  given  by  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to 
students  pursuing  their  studies  abroad  numbered,  on  July  31,  1911, 
64.  The  highest  allowance  paid  per  month  is  200  sucres,  and  the 
lowest  130  sucres.  The  table  following  shows  the  geographic  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  students  and  the  monthly  cost  of  maintaining  them. 
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New  York. . . . 
San  Francisco 

Paris . 

Geneva . 

-Vntwerp . 

Hamburg. . . 
Barcelona. . . 
Liverpool. . . 

Total . . . 


Places. 


Number 
of  stu- 
j  <lcnts. 


Cost  of 
mainte¬ 
nance  per 
month  in 


sucres. 


29  4,180.00 

1  130.00 

10  2,360.00 

8  1,079.40 

3  420.00 

3  420.00 

1  140.00 

3  400.00 


04 


9,129.40 


This  would  make  the  total  cost  jrer  annum,  109,o.i2.80  sucres,  or  about  $o4,776.40. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISmiENT  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  HYGIENE. 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  board  of  public  hygiene  in 
the  federal  capital  has  been  recommended  to  the  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  power.  The  object  of  the  board  is  to  promote 
the  hygiene  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  primaiy  schools, 
and  to  see  that  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  kf*pt  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition. 

PETROLEUM  AT  SANTA  ELENA. 

An  English  company,  with  a  capital  of  £65,000,  has  commenced  to 
exploit  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  Republic  at  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Santa  Elena.  The  macliinery  now  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  reported  to  liave  cost  about  ?70,000. 


RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTION. 

Under  date  of  May  12,  1911,  the  President  of  Guatemala  ratified 
the  convention  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Guatemala  at  Geneva  on 
July  6,  1906,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  armies  in  the  field.  This  convention  was  approved  by 
the  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  on  April  19,  1907. 

EXTENSION  OF  BOUNDARY  CONVENTION  WITH  HONDURAS. 

On  December  8,  1911,  the  boundary  convention  between  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Honduras,  which  expires  on  March  1,  1912,  was  extended 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  making  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
convention  March  1,  1914. 
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ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  ordered  from  a  London  firm 
4,000,000  postage  stamps  of  the  follo\ving  denominations  and 
quantities: 


Denomina- 
tiona.  1 

Quantities. 

Denomina¬ 

tions. 

Quantities. 

Centavot.  ! 

CentavM. 

0.50 

1,000,000 

O.OC 

750,000 

.20 

200,000 

.02 

250,000 

.125 

1,000,000 

.01 

tW),000 

.10 

200,000 

The  cost  of  these  stamps,  delivered  in  Puerto  Barrios,  is  £540. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

An  Executive  decree  of  November  11,  1911,  provides  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  telegraph  line  between  Tenedores  and  the  Barra  del 
Motagua,  the  cost  of  the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  receipts  of  the 
Puerto  Barrios  customhouse.  Telegraph  offices  will  be  also  estab¬ 
lished  at  El  Linchado  and  La  Barra. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

The  national  flag  of  Haiti  was  proudly  flying  in  the  breeze  over  the 
legation  in  Washington  and  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  honor  of 
the  Haitian  independence  day,  January  1, 1912.  H.  Solon  Menos,  the 
minister  at  the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  gave  a  reception  in  honor 
of  the  event  and  entertained  members  of  his  staff  at  dinner. 

January  1,  1804,  witnessed  the  culmination  of  the  patriotic  efi’orts 
for  the  liberty  of  Hispaniola — little  Spain — as  Columbus  named  the 
island  when  he  discovered  it .  For  many  years  the  French  and  Spanish 
struggled  for  supremacy  of  the  island,  while  \\'ithin  the  island  itself 
forces  were  at  work  attempting  to  overthrow  the  yoke  of  European 
domination. 

CABINET  CHANGE. 

Le  Matin  for  December  6,  191 1 ,  publishes  the  cabinet  of  Haiti,  show¬ 
ing  the  portfohos  to  be  the  same  as  given  in  the  annual  review  num¬ 
ber  (August  issue)  of  the  Bulletin.  In  addition,  M.  Guilbaud  is 
intrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  department  of  justice  and  worship. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  CONSULAR  FEES. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  collection  of  consular  fees.  According  to  article 
13  of  the  customs  regulations  of  September  4,  1905,  only  Haitian 
customhouse  oHicials  are  authorized  to  collect  fees  amounting  to  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  invoice  on  all  goods  entering  the  country,  and 
Haitian  consular  ollicers  in  foreign  countries  have  no  right  to  collect 
any  fees  on  such  consular  invoices. 

ESTIMATED  COFFEE  CROP. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  coffee  crop  of  Haiti  for  the  year  October 
1,  1911,  to  September  30, 1912,  is  fixed  at  379,000  bags,  averaging  175 
pounds  each.  The  estimated  production,  by  ports,  is  as  follows: 


Bags. 

(Jap  Haitien .  55,  (KK) 

Port  de  Paix .  1(!,  (XX) 

Gonaivea .  40,  (XK) 

St.  Marc .  20,000 

M  iragoane .  10,  (HX) 

Jeremie .  20,  (X)0 

Aux  Caves . 40,000 

Aquin .  8,000 

Jacmel .  00, 000 


EXTENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

From  John  B.  Terres,  the  United  States  consul  at  Port  an  Prince, 
comes  the  statement  that  the  construction  work  on  the  national  rail¬ 
road  from  Port  an  Prince  to  Cap  Haitien  is  the  only  large  enterprise 
now  under  construction. 

There  have  been  some  three  or  four  concrete  buildings  built  for 
business  purposes  at  Aux  Cayes  since  the  fire  in  1910,  and  it  is  likely 
that  cement  concrete  building  construction  will  extend  to  a  greater 
extent  at  other  places  on  the  island.  The  crushers  and  mixers  required 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  States.  An  American,  John 
Creth  Marsh,  has  a  concession  for  repairing  the  streets  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  sidewalks  of  this  city,  tlie  macliinery  for  which  was  bought 
in  the  United  States. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  FROM  PUERTO  CORTES. 


An  interesting  report  from  United  States  consul,  Claude  I.  Dawson, 
at  Puerto  Cortes,  announces  the  inauguration  of  another  steamship 
service,  that  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Steamsliip  Co.,  which  will  have 
20106  Bull.  1—12 - 9 
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weekly  sailinjjs  between  Puerto  Cortes  and  New  Orleans.  This 
makes  the  third  eoni])any  now  operatiiijr  in  this  district,  and  coupled 
with  the  recent  entry  into  this  field  by  the  rnitetl  Fruit  Co.,  is  further 
evidence  that  Honduras  is  looked  upon  as  a  principal  source  of  supply 
by  banana  ini|)orters  in  the  United  Stat<‘s. 

BANANA  OUTLOOK  FOR  HONDURAS. 

The  same  report  continues  that  tin*  possibilities  of  the  country  for 
banana  cultivation  are  unlimited.  Only  a  small  propoition  of  tin* 
land  available  for  the  raisin*;  of  this  fruit  is  utilized.  Heretofore  one 
of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  profitable  operation  of  a  banana 
plantation  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  transportation  facilities,  but 
now  reasonable  assurances  an*  at  hand  of  r(“<rular  sei  vices  at  libeial 
terms. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  there  were  shipped  from 

Puerto  Cortes  to  Callao,  l*eru,  consif;ned  to  the  (Jovernment  of  Peiu, 
40,000  })ounds  of  Honduran  leaf  tobacco,  advises  a  consulai-  dispatch 
from  that  port.  This  shij)ment  is  the  second  installment  of  an  order 
for  120,000  pounds  from  that  source,  and  is  sold  at  15  cents  <;old  per 
pound  delivered  at  (’allao.  While  the  amount  of  leaf  sold  is  not 
especially  startlin*;,  jHd  the  transaction  is  si*;nificant  of  the  i-eco"nized 
(|uality  of  the  native  plant  and  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  larger 
tobacco  countries.  Soil,  climate,  and  labor  conditions  bespeak  a 
potential  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 


'Fhe  Congress  of  Mexico  has  amended  articles  78  and  109  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  Under  the  amended  articles  the  President  and 
Vice  Pre.sident  will  enter  ofIic('  on  December  1  for  a  j)ei-iod  of  six 
y<'ai-s,  and  are  not  eligible  for  r(‘election.  The  l^resident  is  not  eligibh* 
for  election  as  Vice  President  for  the  succeeding  term,  nor  can  the 
Vice  President  be  elected  President  for  tin*  following  term.  The 
Secretary  of  l)<‘spa(“ho”  in  chaige  of  the  executive  power  at  the 
time  of  holding  the  (dections  is  ineligible  for  election  as  President  or 
Vice  Presi<lent. 

The  term  of  ollice  foi-  tin*  gov<*rnor  of  a  State  shall  not  exceed  six 
years,  a?id  governors  and  their  snbstitutes  are  subject  to  the  same 
prohibitions  as  apply  to  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Acting 
President  of  th(‘  Republic. 
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ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  tlie  arl>it ration  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  Brazil  was  made  on  December  26,  1911. 

POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  BELGIUM. 

'I'he  postal  convention  concliuled  and  signed  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
on  December  4,  1909,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Belgium  and 
Mexico,  was  ratified  by  Mexico  on  November  7,  1911. 

PRISON  REGULATIONS. 

On  Decamiber  20,  1911,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  passed  laws  providing  three  terms  of  imi)risonment  for  per¬ 
sons  eonvicted  of  violating  the  laws,  and  appropriate»l  100,000  pesos 
for  the  improvement  of  the  prisons  of  the  City  of  Me.xico.  The  full 
text  of  these  laws  are  ))ublish(‘d  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  December  23, 
1911. 

CONSUL  GENERAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  advises  that  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Saldivar 
has  been  appointed  Mexican  consul  general  at  New  York. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  EXHIBITS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin  mention  was  nnule  of  an 
information  bureau  which  was  to  be  established  in  New  ^'ork  City  for 
the  purpo.se  of  exhibiting  the  various  products  of  the  Mexican  nation 
and  of  promoting  closei-  industrial  and  commercial  intercoui'se  between 
these  two  countries.  Announcements  are  now  at  hand  indicating 
that  these  ollices  have  been  established  in  one  of  the  most  centrally 
located  buildings  in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  scope  of  this  bureau 
has  been  extended  to  include  not  only  Mexico,  but  all  of  laitin  America. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

About  2,000  bales  of  cotton  represented  the  output  for  the  district 
of  Matamoros,  an  increase  of  1,400  bales  over  1910.  Indications 
point  toward  an  even  greater  production  the  coming  year. 

Throughout  the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  PoHirio  Diaz  great 
activity  is  looked  for  in  cotton  production  during  1912.  The  break¬ 
ing  of  land  on  which  cotton  is  to  be  raisetl  has  already  commenced, 
so  that  the  seed  \vill  be  planted  early  in  the  spnng. 

TAMPICO  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Mexican  Association  of  Agricultiui'  of  the  Gulf  Coasts  jiroposes 
to  hold  an  agricultural  congress  at  the.  port  of  Tampico  during  the 
last  week  of  January,  1912.  The  congress  will  discuss  important 
fjuestions  relating  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Ke|)ublic. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RUBBER  FACTORY. 

On  December  6,  1911,  the  department  of  fomento,  colonization, 
and  industry  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  for  the  establishment  of  a  rubber  factory  or  factories 
in  the  Republic  for  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
rubber  articles,  rubber,  cotton,  or  other  raw  materials,  waterproof 
cloth,  and  insulated  copper  or  other  metal  wires. 

MALT  FACTORY. 

The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  establishment  of  a  malt  factory  in  the  Republic  and 
the  use  of  barley  in  the  manufacture  of  malt.  The  sum  of  200,000 
pesos  is  to  be  invested  in  the  enterprise.  The  concessionaire  has  the 
right  to  import,  free  of  duty,  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  factory  as  well  as  barley  for  the  manufacture  of  malt. 
Tlie  contract  is  valid  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

GAS  GENERATOR  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  mechanical  laboratory  of  the  National  School  of  Engineers 
is  to  be  supplied  ^v^th  a  fully  equipped  gas  generator  for  use  in  that 
institution. 

NATURAL  WEALTH  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

The  exploration  commission  appointed  by  the  department  of  fo¬ 
mento  to  visit  various  sections  of  Lower  Galifornia  and  report  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  coimtr}^  states  that  the  salt  and  fiber  industries 
constitute  two  of  the  principal  sources  of  natural  wealth  of  that 
territory.  Guano  also  exists,  large  deposits  of  coal  are  unexploited, 
and  the  soil  could  be  extensively  developed  by  the  settlement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colonists  in  that  favored  section  of  the  Republic, 

MINING  ACTIVITY. 

Great  activity  has  been  noted  in  mining  circles  during  the  last  few 
months  in  Mexico,  the  railway’s  having  transported  larger  quantities 
of  ore  than  they  did  during  the  same  montlis  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  American  Smelting  Co.  has  recently  increased  the  capacities  of 
its  smelters  at  Matehuala  and  C'hihualuia. 

WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENT  AT  FRONTERA. 

An  advice  is  at  hand  from  Consul  Alphonse  J.  Lespinasse,  at 
Frontera,  Mexico,  stating  that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract  awarded  to  a  L'nited  States  dredging  company,  work  will 
be  completed  within  six  months  on  the  deepening  and  opening  of  the 
Frontera  Bar.  A  mean  depth  of  20  feet  wdll  be  guaranteed  and  about 
$1,850,000  is  being  expended  on  the  work.  Mention  of  this  project 
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was  published  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  bar  and  the  further  river  impiovements  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  State  of  Tabasco,  as  ocean  steamers  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  port,  thus  establishing  direct  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  FRONTERA  TO  RIO  SECO. 

It  is  reported  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  that  will  run  from  Frontera  to 
Rio  wSeco,  thence  to  Cardenas  and  Huimanguillo,  with  a  branch  to 
San  Juan  Bautista.  The  j^roposed  railway  will  run  through  a  rich 
sugar  and  fruit  producing  section  of  the  State  of  Tabasco. 

ELECTRIC  ENTERPRISE  IN  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 

An  electric  enterprise,  known  as  the  “Compania  IIidro-E16ctrica 
Mexicana,”  has  been  organized  in  Canada  with  a  ca]>ital  of  .S15,000,- 
000,  to  operate  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Nuevo  T^eon,  and 
Tamaidipas,  using  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  the  waters 
from  the  Naranjos  River  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  Blanco  River  in 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamauli])as,  and  other  waters  which  may  be  availa¬ 
ble  under  their  concession. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  dilferent  installations  will  be  ready  for  use 
b}'  November  1,  1913.  There  will  be  thiee  generating  stations  on 
the  Naranjos  River,  near  Micos  on  the  Aguascalientes  to  Tampico 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  another  generating  station 
between  Minita  and  Paso  del  Macho,  and  two  more  stations  at  Ebanos. 
The  conti  actors  for  the  installation  of  the  works  are  Thompson  & 
Houston,  of  Paris,  and  for  the  transmission  lines,  Johnson  &  Phillips, 
of  London.  One  hundred  thousand  horsepower  is  to  be  obtained  at 
present,  and  the  transmission  lines  will  extend  over  a  distance  of  828 
kilometers. 

VILLA  DEL  ORO  AND  TLALPUJAHTJA  RAILWAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  and  oj)eration 
of  a  railway  between  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  which 
will  run  from  Villa  del  Oro  to  Tlalpujahua.  Mexicans  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  operation  of  the  railway,  but  expert  foreigners  may  be 
employed,  when  needed,  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  railway  is  about  15  kilometers  long  and  must  bo  com¬ 
pleted  within  three  years.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  99 
years. 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Ihiited  States  consul,  Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  at  (Hudad  Porfirio 
Diaz,  reports  that  a  prominent  landowmer  in  that  part  of  his  consular 
district  which  borders  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  is  opposite  Valverde 
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('ouiit}'  and  the  town  of  Del  llio,  Tex.,  recently  held  a  cojd'er-inice  with 
the  ri"ht-(tf-way  eoniinissioner  of  the  Kansas  ('ity,  Mexien  &  Orient 
Kailway,  durin"  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Mexican  International 
Kailway  was  ready  to  build  a  branch  iroin  Allende  to  Las  Vacas, 
('oahuila,  Mexico,  as  soon  as  its  managers  were  positive  that  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Kailway  was  read}' to  finish  its  track 
from  San  Angelo  to  Del  Kio,  Tex.  At  that  point  a  connection  can 
be  made  with  the  Mexican  International  Kailway  by  an  inteina- 
tional  bridge  across  the  Kio  Orande. 

It  was  stated  that  of  the  170  miles  between  San  Ang(do  and  Del  Kio 
all  but  about  00  miles  had  been  graded  and  that  the  work  of  grading 
the  remainder  was  being  rapidly  finished.  It  was  then  announced 
that  the  work  on  the  Mexican  International  Railway  branch  referred 
to  would  be  commenced  very  soon  and  pushed  to  completion. 

TO  KEOPEN  ROAD  TO  VERA  CRUZ. 

The  old  road  between  Mexico  and  A'era  Cruz  via  Puebla  is  to  be  r('- 
opened,  wideneil,  and  imjiroved  in  eveiy  way,  so  that  the  neighboring 
ranches  may  have  easy  access  to  a  gi-eat  highway  between  the  port  and 
capital. 

This  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  de|)artni(nit  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  pid)lic  works  in  consideration  of  the  great  value  which  such  a 
liighway  would  be  to  the  people  along  its  route,  and  also  thc!  pleasure 
it  would  afford  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  sjiort. 

The  work  of  leconstructing  the  highway  has  be(m  placed  in  tlu“ 
hands  of  Ing.  Ismael  Carlos  Falcon,  who  states  tliat  the  road  can  be 
ojiened  within  six  montlxs.  lie  ])ro])oses  to  mak<‘  the  highway  about 
22  feet  wide,  so  that  automobiles  can  pass  easily.  Another  improvc*- 
ment  will  consist  in  shortening  the  road  40  kilometers  {'2n  miles)  In- 
evading  the  long  curve  it  now  makes  tlirough  Texcoco  and  Calpulal- 
pam.  It  will  run  directly  from  Mexico  to  Puente  de  los  Keyes,  thence 
on  through  Kio  Frio  to  San  Cri.stobal  and  Puebla. 

NEW  POWER  PLANT. 

Salvador  Lgarte  has  secured  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  new 
electric  power  jilant  at  the  mines  of  Guadalu])e  de  los  Keyes,  Sinaloa. 

The.se  |)ro])erties  are  among  the  most  famous  ])roducers  of  the  west 
coast  interests.  The  new  jilant  will  consist  of  two  charcoal  gas-pro¬ 
ducing  engines  of  180  horsejiower  each,  a  reserve  battery  of  two  electric 
generatoi-s  of  120  kilowatts  each.  It  is  exjiected  to  have  the  plant  in 
operation  by  May,  1912.  The  new  j)lant  will  greatly  reduce  the  o])ei- 
ating  costs  of  the  mines  and  reduction  plant. 
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NEW  GAS  PLANT. 

A  report  from  Wilbert  L.  Boniiey,  the  Tnited  States  consul  at  San 
Luis  Potosi  advises  that  the  concession  secured  in  1911  for  a  jjas  plant 
in  wSan  Luis  Potosi  has  been  unused  until  the  ])resent.  The  conces¬ 
sionaires  have  recentl}*  secured  a  modification  of  the  franchise  which 
makes  it  more  favorable  for  the  enterprise  ami  thev  will  shortly  be<;in 
actual  construction. 

The  new  terms  ])rovide  that  the  company  shall  furnish  the  (iovern- 
ment  free  of  charge  560, (>90  liters  of  gas  (liter  =  61 .026  cubic  inches) 
per  month,  whicli  will  be  equivalent  to  one  day’s  j)roduction  of  the 
plant.  The  time  for  completing  the  work  has  been  extended,  and 
the  com])any  has  been  jiermitted  to  locate  the  plant  within  the  city 
limits.  The  comi)any  expects  to  furnish  gas  for  illumination,  heat¬ 
ing,  and  motive  ])ower,  and  has  ])lans  developed  for  educating  the 
native  people  in  the  use  of  gas  stoves  for  cooking  and  heating.  Xe- 
gotiations  are  now  under  way  to  secure  a  tract  of  about  3  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  railroad  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  heart  of  the 
citv. 

HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT  IN  GUERRERO. 

From  the  Tnited  States  consul  at  Acapulco,  (’lenient  S.  Edwards, 
comes  the  information  that  there  will  shorth'  begin  the  construction 
of  a  large  In’droelectric  jilant  on  the  Balsas  Biver  in  the  State  of  (luer- 
rero,  at  the  point  where  the  main  highway  between  the  capital,  (’hil- 
pancingo,  and  the  city  of  Iguala  cro.sses  the  same.  The  sum  of 
i514,0()0,0()0  is  available  therefor,  and  the  puiqiose  of  the  plant  will  be 
to  suppl}^  jiower  for  the  many  and  important  mines  of  this  State  along 
the  Balsas  Kiver. 
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MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA. 


On  X'ovember  14,  1911,  Gen.  Luis  Mena  read  the  message,  prepared 
by  President  Adolfo  Diaz,  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  'I'lie  docu¬ 
ment  treats  generally  of  the  difficulties  which  the  administration  has 
encountered  and  was  obliged  to  overcome  in  its  efforts  to  recon¬ 
struct  and  maintain  a  progressive  government.  The  keynote  of  the 
entire  message  bespeaks  the  honest  and  sincere  endeavors  of  the 
Chief  Executive  for  the  steady  development  of  the  country. 

The  President  comments  approvingly  of  the  recently  enacted  law 
separating  the  judiciaiy  from  the  power  and  control  of  the  Executive 
and  placing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constituent  assembh'. 
He  also  refers  to  the  tribunal  of  the  mixed  commission,  which  will 
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hear  and  decide  upon  every  claim  against  the  (lovernment  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  the  Government,  by  decree  of  October  17,  1911,  being  subject 
exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body.  In  the  matter  of  police 
administration  and  charitable  organizations  new  features  have  been 
introduced  and  general  improvements  have  been  enjoyed. 

Tlie  message  makes  brief  mention  of  the  dej^artinent  of  war  and 
navy.  It  then  continues,  at  considerable  length,  in  a  discussion  of 
the  policies  adopted  by  tlie  department  of  public  instruction.  In 
fact,  this  phase  of  the  Government  is  given  more  attention  by  the 
President  than  any  other  department  and  it  is  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  trend  of  the  nation  toward  a  fitting 
realization  of  the  importance  of  develo])ment  along  this  particular 
line.  According  to  tlie  President,  the  improvement  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  centers  of  education,  those  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the 
second  grade,  have  been  a  subject  of  special  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  secretary’s  office,  and  for  which  no  expense  has  been  spared. 
Primary  instruction  has  also  been  the  object  of  special  interest  and 
decided  support  on  the  part  of  tlie  Government.  In  the  matter  of 
scholarships,  this  administration  has  conceded  more  than  1.50  for 
pupils  in  different  centers  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
establislied  in  the  country,  and  the  Government  lias  sent  many 
promising  young  men  to  study  in  foreign  countries.  Altogether 
there  were  in  the  Republic,  on  the  date  of  the  message,  .335  schools, 
3  national  institutes,  3  colleges,  and  a  young  ladies’  normal  school. 

Reviewing  the  department  of  public  works,  tlie  attention  of  the 
Government  has  been  especially  devoted  to  imjiroving  the  means  and 
facilities  of  transjiortation  and  communication.  The  postal,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  telephone  services  were  reorganized  and  reconstructed. 
The  administration  of  the  railroad  and  national  steamers  was  again 
assumed  by  the  Government,  annulling  a  previous  contract  with  a 
private  company  which  the  tribunal  of  justice  decided  was  against 
public  policy.  The  net  receipts  for  six  months  under  Government 
regime  indicate  that  an  income  of  over  a  million  a  year  may  be 
expected  from  this  source. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  excheipier  and  jniblic  cretlit  is  then  given 
by  the  President,  concluding  with  a  plea  for  the  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  funds  to  be  obtained  through  the  loan  of  .S15,()00,0()0, 
now  })ending. 

The  relations  with  foreign  governments  are  iliscussed  in  the  final 
par.agraphs  of  the  President’s  message.  In  this  connection  the  Presi¬ 
dent  outlines  the  position  of  amity  which  Nicaragua  holds  among  the 
Central  American  countries  and  speaks  of  the  diplomatic  officers 
accredited  to  those  Republics.  A  complimentary  reference  is  made 
to  the  United  States  minister  at  Managua.  A  word  on  the  progress 
of  the  consular  service  brings  the  message  to  a  fitting  close. 
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FOURTH  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

Oil  January  20  the  Fourth  (.’entral  American  Conference  com¬ 
pleted  its  business  and  formally  declared  the  gathering  adjourned. 
The  sessions  were  held  for  several  weeks  at  Managua,  the  capital, 
and  delegates  from  all  the  ('entral  American  nations  were  pi’esent. 
Many  important  measures  were  discussed  and  the  resolutions  and 
conventions  adopted,  far  reaching;  in  their  scope,  can  not  but  have  a 
salutary  and  beneficial  elfect  upon  the  countries  which  shall  at  a  later 
date  ratify  them.  San  Jose,  Costa  Kica,  was  chosen  for  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Fifth  Central  American  C'onference,  to  be  held  in  191J. 


REDUCTION  IN  CONSULAR  FEES. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  reduces  the  consular  fees 
on  invoices  of  merchandise  shippeil  from  the  United  States  to  Panama 
from  $3  to  SI . 

ANTI-RECRUITING  LAW  IN  CANAL  ZONE. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Panama  Star-IIerald  a  translation  of  the 
anti-recruiting  law,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  loss  of 
laborers  on  the  works  of  the  ('anal  Zone,  is  published. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  ARRAU  AN  AND  LA  CHORREA  DISTRICTS. 

A  resolution  of  the  department  of  government  and  justice  of 
November  24,  1911,  delines  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  of  Arraijan 
and  La  Chorrea. 

WIRELESS  STATION  AT  PANAMA  CITY. 

The  Government  of  Panama  will  erect  a  wireless-telegraph  station 
at  the  federal  capital,  the  apparatus  and  material  for  same  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

HINDUS  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. 

A  Hindus  agricultural  colony,  consisting  of  149  persons,  has  recently 
arrived  in  the  Kepublic  of  Panama,  and  will  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AT  PANAMA. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  reprint  from  an  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September.  1911,  issue  of  Ice,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  ice  and  refrigerating  plants.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Charles  Kerbey  Rogers,  Esq.,  one  of  the  able  power-plant 
engineers  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  Panama.  The  article  treats  of 
the  industrial  development  destined  for  Panama  and  the  demand 
which  will  follow  for  refrigerating  facilities. 
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STONE  QUARRY  NEAR  THE  CAPITAL. 

Macilinorv  has  boon  set  up  at  the  stone  (piarrv  on  the  Old  Panama 
Koad,  and  arran>;ements  are  heinj;  made  to  remove  a  lar<;e  quantity 
of  the  excellent  stone  found  in  this  quarry.  The  Old  Panama  Road 
is  hein<r  repaired  and  made  passable  for  light  vehicles  between  the 
new  city  and  Panama  Viejo.  The  Sahanas  Ktaid  is  to  he  extended 
to  tlie  duan  Diaz  Kiver.  It  is  undertood  that  the  OoA'ernment  is  in 
favor  of  encouraging  the  construction  of  a  number  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to  open  the  interior  agricultural 
districts  to  settlement. 

NEW  RAILWAY  PASSENGER  STATION. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  by  the  Panama  Kailroad  Co.  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  passenger  station  at  Panama  City,  according 
to  a  re[)ort  from  Caspar  L.  Dreier.  tin*  vic(‘  consul  general  at  Panama 
City. 

The  new  building  will  l)e  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present 
station,  so  that  the  latter  can  he  u.sed  while  constructing  the  new 
building.  Although  the  comj)any  oflicials  state  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  delinitely  determined  as  to  the  exact  style  of  building  that  will 
he  erected,  the  plans,  so  far  as  perfected  now,  call  for  quite  an  exten¬ 
sive  station,  the  building  presumably  being  of  reenforced  concrete 
and  of  two  or  three  stories.  Due  j)rovision  will  he  made  for  adequate 
facilities  in  the  way  of  traitj  sheds,  large  exits  from  the  train  yard, 
am|)le  room  for  cab  stands,  and  the  like*. 

Work  has  already  been  started  on  the  concrete  platforms  and  train 
sheds  and  coverings  for  the  approaches  to  and  from  the  trains.  The 
old  depot  hotel  has  also  been  removed,  and  it  is  thought  the  work  will 
soon  h(>  well  under  way. 


MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTRY. 

The  l)eef  extract  establishment  at  San  .Salvadoi',  in  the  northern 
part  of  Paraguay,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  an  importing  and 
exporting  firm  having  its  principal  ollice  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  hut 
with  branches  in  other  European  cities,  as  well  as  in  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Asuncion.  Heretofore  the  only  product  of 
this  establishment  has  been  extract  of  beef,  but  the  plant  will  now  be 
c(juipped  with  $50,1)00  worth  of  machinery,  just  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  for  canning  meat  and  utilizing  all  the  bj'-products 
of  cattle.  The  entire  jdant,  when  completed,  will  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $2.50.000  I".  S.  gold. 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  IN  1910. 


The  exports  of  Paraguay  to  the  principal  countries  trading  with 
that  Kepublic  were  in  1910.  acconliiijr  to  unoiiicial  figures  recently 
published,  as  follows; 


Arpenfinn 

Germany. 

Uruguay.. 

Spain . 

Orazil. . . . 
Italy . 


.S2. 812,4:’.7 
!KM,  84!» 
492,  518 
;!17,  ;l(W 
159,019 
Sfi,  42tl 


THE  CARAPEGUA  TO  PARAGUARI  RAILWAY. 

'Phe  Government  of  Paraguay  is  considering  the  con.struction  of  a 
lailway  from  Carapegua  to  Paraguari,  with  proposed  branch  lines  to 
other  points  in  the  Republic.  Plans  for  the  building  of  this  railway 
have  been  submitted  by  Sr.  Jorge  A.  Saccarello,  and  the  project  has 
been  favorably  reported  upon,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  rail¬ 
way  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  road  would  be  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  rich  section  of  country  to  the  south,  and  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  prosperous  districts  of  Carapegua  and  Paraguari. 


REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE-MARKS. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  10, 191 1 ,  provides  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  who  register  trade-marks  and 
labels  without  authority  to  do  so  from  the  legitimate  owners,  shall  not 
therafter  be  permitted  to  register  trade-marks  and  labels  either  in 
their  own  name  or  through  agents. 

A  circular  of  February  24,  1911,  gives  the  following  ollicial  expenses 
for  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  and  announces  that  United  States 
trade-marks  can  be  registered  through  the  American  consul: 


I’eriivian  '  I’eruviaii 

pounds.  I  ixjiinds. 


£  t.  d. 
it  0  ()ti 
0  H  (XI 
0  S  (XI 
2  0  (Kl 


Stamped  papiT  at  the  rate  of  10  centavos  per  page  for  the  application  and  description,  whieh  should  be 
filed  in  duplicate. 

An  additional  charge  of  40  centavos  is  made  in  all  cases  for  the  document  callt'd  “  rccurso.”  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  papers. 

If  registered  tlirough  an  atlornev,  5  soles  are  charged  lor  legalizing  (he  signature.  :i  soles  for  stamped 
pap<'r.  and  10  centavos  for  each  additional  folio. 


TR.VPE-M.tltKS 

Fiscal  registration  fees... . 

Publication  of  notices _ 

Sealed  papt'r . 


s.  d. 
5  00 
0  00 
1  20 


P.tTEXTS  (IF  INVENTIO.N. 

Fiscal  fees . 

Fees  of  expt'rts . 

Publication  of  notices . . 

Certificate  of  exploitation . . 
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MINING  TAXES. 

On  October  31.  1911,  the  Peruvian  Congress  passed  a  law  concern¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  mining  taxes,  wliich  was  duly  promulgated  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  November  3,  1911. 

Under  this  law  mining  taxes  that  are  not  paid  when  due  are  subject 
to  an  additional  tax  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  they  remain  unpaid.  If  3  '‘semestres”  or  18  months  should 
elapse  without  the  payment  of  these  taxes  the  mine  becomes  an 
abandoned  one.  A  list  of  abandoned  mines  will  be  published  in 
February  ami  August  of  each  year. 

GOVERNMENT  SUGAR  DEPOSIT  AT  LIMA. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  establish  a  compulsory  ileposit  for 
sugar  imported  through  the  customhouses  or  from  sugar  plantations 
wiiich  are  not  intended  for  immediate  consumption.  The  charges 
for  loading  and  unloading  are  to  be  40  centavos  per  1 ,000  kilograms 
and  the  storage  charges  3  centavos  ])cr  da}’’  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos. 
These  charges  are  to  be  paid  wiicn  the  sugar  is  taken  out  of  deposit. 

NEW  PROVINCE  AND  CHANGE  IN  DISTRICT  CAPITAL. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  has  established  the  Province  of  Sullana, 
formed  from  the  Sullana  and  Querocotillo  districts,  wiiich  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Province  of  Paita.  The  capital  of  the  Province  is  the 
town  of  Sullana. 

Collonze  has  been  made  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Ocumal, 
Province  of  I..uya,  Department  of  Amazonas. 

MUNICIPAL  LOAN  NEGOTIATED. 

Under  date  of  November  27,  1911,  the  municipal  council  authorized 
the  loan  of  £600,000  agreed  upon  between  the  city  of  Lima  and  the 
Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  mentioned  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Buixetin.  Five  per  cent  interest-bearing 
bonds  are  to  be  issued,  redeemable  from  1916.  The  contract  provides 
for  1^  per  cent  sinking  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  used 
to  liquidate  all  former  issues  of  unpaid  municipal  bonds  amounting  to 
£440,690,  the  surplus  to  be  used  in  beautifying  the  city  and  in  sanitar}’’ 
works. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  WIRELESS  MATERIAL. 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  passed  a  law  exempting  from  payment  of 
duty  material  imported  for  the  establishment  of  official  wireless 
telegraph  stations. 

CHICALAYO  EXPOSITION  AND  FAIR. 

The  commercial  fair  held  at  Chicalayo  from  December  6  to  10,  1911, 
contained  many  important  exhibits  and  was  well  attended.  It  was 
resolved  to  hold  the  fair  in  December  of  each  year. 
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MONUMENT  TO  HEROES  OF  CONCEPCION. 

The  monument  erected  to  tlie  heroes  of  Concepcion  was  unveiled  at 
Huancayo  on  December  7,  1911,  with  impressive  and  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

MONUMENT  TO  JORGE  CHAVEZ. 

The  monument  in  lionor  of  Jorge  Chavez,  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
aviator,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  accident  to  his  flying  machine  in  the 
Alps,  was  unveiled  on  December  J,  1911.  The  statue  is  in  the  Elec¬ 
tric  School  in  Paris,  of  which  the  deceased  aviator  was  a  graduate. 

THE  PERUVIAN  CORPORATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Peruvian  Corpora¬ 
tion  (Ltd.)  was  hold  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  from  the 
reports  submitted  at  that  time  a  profitable  year  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  corporation.  There  was  a  total  increase  of  revenues  over  the 
preceding  year  amounting  to  £142,600.  The  guano  industry  had 
yielded  satisfactorily  and  the  jjrospects  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
equally  bright;  the  railway  receipts  had  also  increased  during  the 
year.  The  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  applied  about  £57,000  last 
February*  toward  the  reduction  of  the  debenture  debt,  and  the  coming 
February  about  £60,000  will  be  available  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
relations  of  the  corporation  with  the  Government  appeared  favorable, 
and  the  corporation  was  exerting  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  the  countr}'.  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent  was  declared 
upon  the  preferred  stock  of  tlie  corporation.  The  retiring  board  of 
directors  and  the  auditor  were  reelected, 

ADVERTISING  MATTER  IN  PERU. 

An  advice  frt)m  the  consul  general,  W.  H.  Robertson,  at  Callat), 
states  that  a  special  reference  librar}'  of  American  catalogues  and 
trade  literature  is  being  formed  at  the  Bolsa  (stock  exchange  of 
Lima),  and  that  a  similar  procedure  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Lima 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Appropriate  exchanges  are  suggested  by 
Mr.  Robertson. 

CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

'riie  Third  International  Congress  of  American  Students  will  meet 
at  Lima  in  Juh^,  1912.  The  organization  known  as  the  “Centro 
Universitario,”  of  Lima,  has  charge  of  invitations  and  arrangements. 
'I'Jie  Second  International  Congress  of  American  Students  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  from  Jidy  9  to  15,  1910. 
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BANANA  CULTIVATION  IN  TUMBES. 

It  is  ie))ortt*(l  from  Lima  that  an  American  company  with  a  large 
capital  at  its  disposal  lias  decided  to  cultivate  bananas  on  a  large 
scale  in  tlie  Province  of  Tumbes.  Tumhes  is  adapted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  bananas,  as  it  is  to  that  of  cacao,  rice,  tobacco,  rubber 
cofTee,  sugar  cane,  and  many  other  tro])ical  products. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  LARD. 

'Phe  dejiartment  of  treasury  and  commerce  »)f  Peru  has  issued 
onlers  to  allow  the  importation  of  American  lard  when  accom])anied 
l)y  an  inspection  certificate  of  the  United  States  and  cei  tified  to  by 
tlie  Peruvian  consul  at  port  of  shipment.  Tlie  chemists  at  Peruvian 
])orts,  howev<‘r.  may  make  analysis  of  same  if  they  desire. 

BRIDGE  OVER  THE  PATIVILCA  RIVER. 

A  britlge  to  cost  £15,000  is  to  be  built  over  the  Pativilca  Kiver  in 
the  Department  of  Lima. 

CUZCO  WATERWORKS. 

'Phe  Federal  Congress  has  appropriated  £20,000,  payable  in  annual 
installments  of  £5,000,  for  the  completion  of  the  Cuzco  waterworks. 

SANITATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  IQUITOS. 

'Pile  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  has  authorizeil  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £200,000,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  92  per  cent 
and  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
city  of  Iquitos.  'Phe  improvements  contemplated  include  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  water  supply  and  the  sewering  and  paving  of  the  streets. 
'Phe  loan  is  to  be  repaid  from  the  customs  receipts  of  Iquitos,  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  Department  of  Loreto,  and  revenues  from  the  munic¬ 
ipality  of  Bajo  Amazonas.  The  materials  imported  for  use  in 
caiTving  out  these  improvements  are  free  from  federal  and  munici¬ 
pal  duties  and  taxes. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  SANITATION  OF  CALLAO. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Curletti,  president  of  the  board  of  health  of  Callao,  has 
submitted  to  that  body  a  plan  for  the  sanitation  of  Callao. 

ISSUE  OF  BONDS  FOR  HUANCAYO  TO  AYACUCHO  RAILWAY. 

'Phe  Congress  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Repul)- 
lic  to  issue  bonds  at  a  nominal  value  of  .86,000,000  gold,  5  per  cent 
interest  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  Railway.  These  bonds  are 
secured  by  the  revenues  from  tobacco,  and  should  these  revenues 
be  insufficient,  by  such  general  revenues  as  are  not  already  disposed 
of.  A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  fomento  with 
a  New  York  party  for  the  construction  of  this  railway  and  a  branch 
to  lluancavelica. 


SALVADOR 


IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES,  FIRST  QUARTER,  1911. 

The  imports  into  the  Ke])ul)lie  of  Salviulor  of  mereluuulise  from  the 
United  States  durin*;  tlie  tirst  quarter  of  1911  were  valued  at 
$532,952.04  gold.  The  ])rineipal  items  were  as  follows: 

('otton  fabric.^ .  8122,  .j.Vl 

Flour .  77.  7(j0 

Hardware .  lit,  988 

Hoots  and  shoes .  4o9 

Drugs  and  medicines .  28,  759 

Machinery .  !  8,827 


EXPORTS,  FIRST  QUARTER,  1911 


I'he  e.xports  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  during  the  fiist  quarter  of 
1911  consisted  of  301,912  packages,  of  a  gross  weight  of  43,377,146 

pounds,  valued  at  11,449,314.74  eolones.  The  principal  articles 
e.xported  were  as  follows: 

Coloncs.* 

Coffee .  9,884,254 

Gold  bullion .  821,132 

Silver  bullion .  :176, 053 

Sugar . .  346, 240 

Indigo .  172,859 

Silver  and  gold  ores .  54, 800 

'Phe  principal  countries  receiving  these  e.xports  were  as  follows: 

Colones. 

United  States .  3,038,318 

France .  2,953.579 

Italy .  718,  892 

Great  Britain .  8.58,  :182 

Spain .  470,928 

•Austria-Hungary . ‘ .  289,095 

Ecuador .  186, 700 

Sweden .  114, 549 

•Mexico .  !t4, 210 

Norway .  82,  270 

Peru.. .  43.830 


>  .V  colon  equals  4U  cents  United  States  gold. 
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CONSULTING  FINANCE  BOARD. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  established  a  consulting  finance 
board,  to  be  conferred  with  in  special  cases  pertaining  to  the  finances 
of  the  country. 

PAN  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  Diario  del  Salvador  reports  that  the  Pan  American  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus 
of  at  least  $750,000,  proposes  to  conduct  an  insurance  business  in 
Salvador  and  other  Central  American  countries. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  DENATURED  ALCOHOL. 

An  executive  decree  which  became  operative  October  6,  1911, 
encourages  the  manufacture  and  use  of  denatured  alcohol  in  the 
Re])ublic  of  El  Salvador  by  exempting  this  product,  if  manufactured 
in  the  country,  from  Federal  taxes,  and  by  issuing  free  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  same.  Under  this  decree  private  persons  may  buy  denatured 
alcohol  at  the  Government  storehouses  direct. 

SONSONATE  AND  IZALCO  TRAMWAY  CONCESSION. 

'I'he  Government  of  Salvador  has  extended,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  Sonsonate  to  Izalco  tramway  concession,  which  was 
grantcil  on  October  21,  1903,  and  which  expired  on  October  21,  1911. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  LINE  TO  GUATEMALA. 

Hon.  William  Heimke,  the  United  States  minister  at  San  Salvador, 
reports  that  a  supplementary  contract  has  been  made  to  the  original 
Avalos-Keilhauer  Railway  contract  of  June  3,  1908,  which  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  railw'ay  from  La  Union,  in  Salvador,  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Guatemala  Railway  at  some  point  on  the  Guatemalan 
frontier.  It  is  understood  that  the  arrangements  entered  into  by 
this  8upplementar\^  contract  have  eliminated  certain  objectionable 
features  which  the  contract  of  1908  was  considered  to  contain.  The 
new  contract  also  provides  a  method  of  meeting  the  payments  of 
the  subvention  of  $7,000  per  kilometer  (0.62  mile)  of  track,  which 
was  granted  in  the  original  contract,  and  makes  various  modifications 
with  regard  to  the  collection  of  wharfage  by  the  contractor,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fences  along  the  tracks  of  the  railway,  and  other  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  original  contract. 


UNITED  STATES 


TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA  DURING  1911. 

A  carefully  compiled  statement  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  the  countries  of  South  America  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
Bulletin  has  pleasure  in  quoting  extensively  from  that  source. 
According  to  the  figures  published,  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America  in  the  calendar  year  just  ended  was  prac¬ 
tically  300  million  dollars  in  value,  a  total  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
earlier  year.  In  1900  the  trade  between  the  ITnited  States  and  that 
continent  aggregated  144  million  dollars;  in  1905,  211  million;  in 
1910,  290  million;  and  in  the  first  11  months  of  1911  for  which  details 
are  available  273  million,  of  which  over  29  million  represented  the 
month  of  November,  thus  indicating  for  the  complete  calendar  year 
a  total  of  fully  300  million  dollars. 

The  imj)orts  from  South  America  still  exceed  the  exj)orts  to  that 
continent,  though  the  latter  are  rapidly  gaining  in  the  proportion 
which  they  form  of  the  total  trade.  In  1900  imports  were  valued  at 
103  million,  exports  at  41  million,  exports  thus  being  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  trade.  In  the  11  months  of  1911  imports  were  165  million 
and  exports  109  million,  the  latter  being  40  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  South  America  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  following  countries,  in  the  order  named,  the  totals 
being  estimates  for  the  full  calendar  year  based  upon  11  months’ 
figures  already  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor:  From  Brazil  the  total  is  likely  to  be  100 
million  dollars,  compared  with  104  million  last  year;  from  Argentina, 
28  million,  compared  with  32  million  in  1910;  from  Chile,  19  million, 
against  20  million  in  the  preceding  year;  from  Colombia,  10  million, 
against  million  in  1910;  from  Peru,  9  million,  against  8^  million 
in  1910;  and  from  Venezuela,  8^  million,  compared  with  71  million 
dollars  in  the  preceding  year.  From  Ecuador  the  year’s  imports 
are  a  little  over  3  million  dollais.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates 
the  year’s  imports  from  South  America  at  approximately  183  million 
dollai’s,  or  slightly  less  than  the  figures  for  1910,  which  were  189 
million. 

Exports  to  South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  marked 
growth  when  compared  with  those  of  a  year  earlier,  the  estimated 
total  for  1911  being  120  million,  compared  with  100  million  in  1910, 
the  former  high  record  year.  To  Argentina,  the  largest  South 
American  market  for  American  products,  exports  increased  from  42  J 
2010C— Bull.  1—12 - 10  141 
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million  dollars  in  1910  to  an  estimated  total  of  50  million  in  the  year 
just  ended;  to  Brazil,  from  25  to  28  million  dollars;  to  Chile,  from  10 
to  15  million;  to  Peru,  from  less  than  5  million  to  practically  6  mil 
lion;  to  Uruguay,  from  4^  to  5i  million;  to  Venezuela,  from  3  to  4 
million;  and  to  Colombia,  from  4§  to  a  little  over  5  million  dollars. 

Foodstuffs  and  manufacturers’  raw  materials  are  the  principal 
classes  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from  South 
America,  while  manufactures  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  that  continent.  Of  the  15  million  dollars’  worth 
of  nitrate  of  soda  imported  into  the  United  States,  practically  all  is 
from  Cliile.  Brazilian  coffee  supplies  a  largo  proportion  of  this  sta¬ 
ple  requirement  of  American  breakfast  tables,  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarter  billion  pounds  per  annum  coming  from  Brazil,  compared 
with  about  60  million  pounds  from  Colombia  and  about  40  million 
pounds  from  Venezuela.  From  Peru  we  import  nearly  40  million 
pounds  of  copper  pigs,  ingots,  etc.,  and  from  Chile  about  15  million 
pounds  of  copper  ore.  About  25  per  cent  of  our  imported  cocoa 
and  cacao,  crude,  comes  from  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  their  combined 
total  ranging  between  25  and  30  million  pounds  per  annum,  out  of 
an  aggregate  of  from  100  to  120  million  from  all  countries.  Even 
cotton  is  imported  to  some  extent  from  Peru,  about  4  million  pounds 
in  the  year  just  ended  and  larger  amounts  in  certain  earlier  years. 
Between  2  and  3  million  bunches  of  bananas  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  South  America  annually,  while  practically  all  the 
one  million  dollars’  worth  and  upward  of  cream,  or  brazil,  nuts  im¬ 
ported  last  year  came  from  Brazil.  Argentina,  Colombia,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela  are  important  sources  for  imported  cattle  hides, 
while  goatskins  and  sheepskins  are  imported  from  both  Brazil  and 
Argentina  in  considerable  quantities.  Between  one-half  and  one- 
third  of  the  imported  india  rubber  is  from  Brazil,  that  country  having 
furnished  in  1910,  40  million  out  of  a  total  importation  of  101  million 
pounds.  Our  imported  wool  is  largely  drawn  from  South  America. 
Of  the  40  million  pounds  of  clothing  wool  imported  in  1911,  over 
13  million  pounds  were  from  Argentina.  Considerable  quantities  of 
carpet  wools  and  some  combing  wools  are  also  imported  from  South 
America. 

The  leading  articles  participating  in  the  increased  exports  to  South 
America  are  agricultural  implements,  cars,  carriages,  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  illuminating  oil,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  flour,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  meats. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  CARNIVAL  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 


The  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $65,000  for  the  celebration  of  the  summer  and 
carnival  fetes  in  Montevideo.  Of  this  amount,  $25,000  is  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  municipality  of  Montevideo. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  DAIRIES  AND  MILK  SHOPS. 

The  department  of  industries  has  approved  the  new  regulations  for 
dairies  and  milk  shops  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  stock  farming.  All 
supplying,  selling,  or  milk-consuming  establishments  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  its  provisions.  Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  products 
derived  from  milk  intended  for  public  consumption  must  come  from 
establishments  under  the  sanitary  control  of  the  bureau  of  stock 
farming. 

PURE  FOOD  LAW  FOR  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  junta  of  Montevideo  has  recently  approved  a  comprehensive 
ordinance  regulating  the  use  of  coloring  materials  in  foodstuffs.  The 
measure  becomes  operative  April,  1912. 

OMNIBUS  AUTOMOBILES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

An  executive  message  recommends  that  a  law  be  enacted  exempting 
from  customs  duties  omnibus  automobiles,  of  a  capacity  of  not  less 
than  eight  passengers  and  intended  exclusively  for  public  service. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  AGRONOMICAL  SCHOOL. 

A  bill  granting  an  additional  amount  of  $53,524  for  the  Agronomical 
School  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

A  Government  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Uru¬ 
guay  for  the  nationalization  of  the  electric  supply  of  the  Republic. 
One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  the  present 
results  of  the  municipal-owned  power  house  of  Montevideo,  which  has 
grown  from  148  subscribers  in  1899  to  12,664  at  the  close  of  1911.  If 
the  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  affect  the  privately  owned  electric  plants 
at  Salto,  Minas,  Paysandu,  San  Jose,  Durazno,  Florida,  Rocha, 
Rivera,  Trinidad,  Carmelo,  Melo,  and  Mercedes.  In  some  of  the  cities, 
Fray  Bentos  for  instance,  the  electric  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  The  presidential  message  accompanying  the  bill  is 
published  in  “El  Dia”  of  November  25,  1911. 
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EXPORTS  FIRST  HALF  1911. 

The  exports  of  Uruguay  for  the  first  lialf  of  1911  were  $27,283,053, 
made  up  of  the  following  items: 


Live-stock  producte .  $25, 531, 595 

Agricultural  products .  601,006 

Minerals .  951, 998 

Producte  of  the  chase .  84, 289 

Provisions .  56,179 

Sundries .  57, 986 


Total .  27,283,053 


Among  the  important  products  exported  were  the  following:  Live 
stock,  $451,257;  frozen  meat,  $387,304;  conserved  meat,  $724,647; 
jerked  beef,  $2,581,100;  meat  extract,  $457,321;  tallow,  $540,115; 
wool,  $15,090,897;  sheepskins,  $974,413;  salted  oxhides,  $2,752,460; 
dried  oxhides,  $779,370;  horsehair,  $116,032;  bones  and  ashes, 
$76,012;  wLeat  flour,  $182,045;  linseed,  $289,656;  building  stone, 
$214,509;  sand,  $634,023;  and  ostrich  feathers,  $68,778. 

SHIPMENT  OF  WOOL  DURING  SEASON  1910-11. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  Montevideo  during  the  12  months 
ending  September  30,  1910,  and  1911,  respectively,  with  destina¬ 
tion,  are  shown,  in  bales,  in  the  following  table: 


1910 

1911 

j  1910 

1911 

Hamburg  and  Bremen . 

Bales. 
17,078 
33,423 
23,705 
2,843 
'  4,302 

1  9,405 

Bales. 

38,807 

1  34,347 

21,711 
4,975  I 
3,994  1 
3,481 

Trieste . 

Bales. 

1,304 

7,821 

1,121 

Bales. 

2,853 

718 

004 

Antwerp . 

Marseille  and  Bordeaux . 

lOl.lffi 

111,550 

Havre . 

EARNINGS  OF  THE  URUGUAY  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  receipts  of  the  Uruguay  Northwestern  Railway  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  were  £70,487  and  the  expenditures  £49,313, 
leaving  net  earnings  of  £21,174. 

SHEEP-DIPS  BILL. 

The  sheep-dips  bill,  imposing  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  kilo¬ 
gram  on  foreign  dips  imported  into  the  Republic,  has  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President,  and  becomes  effective  on  February  13, 
1912. 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

On  October  31,  1911,  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  were 
$92,893,641.  The  authorized  capital  is  $20,000,000,  and  the  cash 
on  hand  at  the  time  mentioned  was  $13,827,650. 
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TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION,  REPAIR,  AND  EXTENSION. 

The  President  of  tlie  Republic  has  promulgated  the  telegraph 
bill,  which'  authorizes  him  to  contract  a  loan  of  $380,000  with  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  or  some  other  financial  institution  for  the 
reconstruction,  repair,  and  extension  of  the  national  telegraph  lines, 
including  the  underground  installation  of  the  national  line  in  the 
Department  of  Montevideo.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  from  the 
surpluses  of  the  post-office  revenues. 

VETERINARY  INSPECTION  REGULATIONS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  animal  sanitary  police  act, 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has 
drawn  up  regulations  of  veterinary  inspection  which  have  been 
approved  and  put  into  operation  by  the  department  of  industries. 
The  regulations  place  cattle  and  slaughter  yards,  markets,  and 
butchers’  shops  under  control  of  the  veterinary  inspection,  and 
define  the  cases  and  manner  in  which  tliis  control  shall  be  exercised. 
The  inspection  referred  to  extends  to  all  classes  of  animal  food. 
The  full  text  of  the  regulations  is  published  in  the  official  newspaper 
of  November  11,  1911. 

PLANS  FOR  CAREENING  DOCKS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

It  is  announced  that  a  London  engineering  firm  will  make  the 
studies  and  prepare  the  definite  plans  for  the  large  careening  dock 
which  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the  port  works  at  Montevideo. 

NEW  MOLE  FOR  AGUADA  DEPOTS. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  contracted  with  a  Montevideo 
firm  for  the  construction  of  a  new  mole  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  Aguada  depots.  The  mole  will  be  100  meters  by  16  meters  and 
will  be  constructed  of  reenforced  cement,  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uruguayan  Congress  providing 
that,  for  a  period  of  15  years,  all  Portland  cement  factories  in  the 
Republic  shall  be  exempt  from  property  and  license  taxes,  and  may 
import  their  machinery  and  building  materials  free  of  duty.  This 
bill  fixes  the  import  duties  on  cement  at  40  cents  per  100  kilos  gross 
weight. 

PROPOSED  POWER  PLANT. 

According  to  an  advice  from  the  charg6  d’affaires  of  the  American 
legation  at  Montevideo,  G.  Cornell  Tarler,  Esq.,  a  proposition  has 
been  presented  to  the  ministry  of  public  works  for  utilizing  the 
rapids  of  the  Salto  Grande  Falls  in  the  Uruguay  River,  some  15 
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miles  above  the  city  of  Salto,  to  generate  electrical  eneigy  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  towns  on  both  banks  of  the  river  and  ultimately  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo.  The  project  also  includes  the  construction 
of  navigable  channels  through  the  rapids  and  a  plan  for  irrigation. 
The  operations  are  to  be  commenced  with  a  proposed  capitalization 
of  $12,000,000,  and  a  concession  for  a  term  of  90  years  is  asked,  in 
return  for  which  the  Government  is  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  and  a  given  amount  of  electrical  energy  at  half  the  current 
rates. 

As  fuel  is  scarce  and  has  to  be  imported  at  great  cost,  the  realization 
of  this  project  will  ultimately  prove  of  great  importance  in  developing 
the  country’s  mineral  and  other  resources. 

FINANCES  OF  URUGUAY. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  situation  of  Uruguay,  prepared  by 
the  Uruguayan  minister  of  finance,  has  been  received  from  United 
States  Consul  Frederick  W.  Coding.  The  report  estimates  the  annual 
expenditures  for  1911-12  at  $31,478,884,  which  sum  should  not  be 
exceeded,  and  the  revenue  for  the  same  period  at  $31,482,363. 


VENEZUELA 


NEW  BANKING  LAW. 


The  Congress  of  Venezuela,  at  its  extra  session,  passed  an  impor¬ 
tant  banking  law. 

Article  1  of  this  law  provides  that  banking  institutions  may  be 
established  like  any  other  commercial  undertaking. 

Article  2  establishes  a  circulating  bank  to  be  called  “Banco  Nacional 
de  Venezuela”  (National  Bank  of  Venezuela).  The  capital  of  this 
institution  will  be  30,000,000  bolivares,  and  the  bank  will  have 
authority  to  issue  bills  payable  to  bearer  convertible  in  gold  on  pres¬ 
entation.  Tlie  principal  office  will  be  at  Caracas,  but  as  many 
branches  and  agencies  may  be  established  in  other  cities  of  the 
Republic  as  may  be  necessary. 

E'er  the  purpose  of  assisting  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  the 
national  industries,  the  Government  may  establish  or  contract  for 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  credit  bank  which  will  lend  money 
on  mortgages  on  urban  and  rural  property  and  on  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  This  bank,  too,  will  be  domiciled  at  Caracas,  but  may  have 
branches  elsewhere. 


DOCUMENT  STAMPS  FOR  MATCHES.  • 

The  Government  has  ordered  lithographed  in  Caracas  12,000,000 
1-centime  stamps  for  matches. 
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USE  OF  DOCUMENT  STAMPS. 

All  kinds  of  documents  or  writings  relating  to  value,  whether  they 
circulate  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  or  abroad,  must,  to  be  valid, 
bear  document  stamps,  properly  canceled,  of  the  following  denom¬ 
inations  : 


Values. 

Stamps. 

Values. 

Stamps. 

BoUvart. 

0.05 

.10 

1  .20 

j  .30 

Bolivars. 

0.40 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

From  200  to  .300  bolivars . 

For  each  additional  1,000  b.)livars  or 
fraction  thereof. 

Navigation  licenses  shall  bear  the  following  stamps  properly  can¬ 
celed  : 


Tonnage.  Bolivars.  1 

Tonnage. 

Bolivars. 

1 

From  10  to  50  .  0.50  1 

From  50  to  10(1 . ]  1.00 

Froml00to5U0 .  1.50' 

From  500  to  1,000 . j 

From  1,000  to  2.000 . 

In  excess  of  2,000 . 

3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

A  HALL  OF  BECOBDS. 

A  dispatch  from  United  States  Consul  T.  W.  Voetter  indicates  that 
the  national  Government  will  erect  at  Caracas  a  building  to  be  used 
for  the  preservation  of  archives  and  as  a  public  registry.  Engineer 
Alejandro  Chataing  will  have  immediate  charge  of  the  work  for  the 
ministry  of  public  works.  The  sum  of  95,000  bolivars  ($1,833,500 
United  States  gold)  is  available  for  the  work. 

CONSULAB  NOTES. 

A  consular  advice  from  La  Guaira  states  that  an  ice  plant  will 
probably  be  erected  at  Caracas  by  the  owmers  of  the  ice  house  at  La 
Guaira. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  put  into  comfortable  condition  two  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Ciudad  Bolivar.  The  work  of  supplying  Hospital  Ruiz  with 
necessary  equipment  has  already  begun  and  funds  are  being  solicited 
for  rehabilitating  Hospital  de  las  Mercedes. 

ELECTBIC  UQHT  INSTALLATION  AT  VICTOBIA. 

The  installation  of  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Victoria  oc 
curred  in  December,  1911. 

SAN  ANTONIO  AQUEDUCT. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  building  of  an  aqueduct  at  San 
iVntonio  del  Golfo.  The  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  has  obtained  the  necessary  data  for  drawing  up  the  plans. 
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RAILWAY  OPERATIONS  FIRST  HALF  1011. 

The  railways  of  Venezuela  during  the  lii-st  half  of  1911  carried 
280,069  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of  981,219.77  boli¬ 
vars.  The  freight  transported  was  119,976,127  kilos,  the  amount 
of  the  freight  traffic  being  5,451,057.40  bolivars.  The  total  expenses 
of  the  lines  during  the  period  referred  to  were  3,153,189.50  bolivai’s. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRAMWAY  LINE. 

Tlie  Tramway  company  at  Caracas  has  submitted  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  line  that  will  pass  in  front  of  the  “Casa  Ama- 
rilla,”  the  department  of  public  works,  ami  (’oncordia  Club,  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  main  line  at  Mijares  Street.  A  new  switch  will  also  be 
installed  opposite  the  Venezolano  Plaza. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  BOLIVAR  RAILROAD. 

An  announcement  from  Herbert  K.  Wright,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  states  that  the  Bolivar  llailway  Co.  (Ltd.), 
of  Tucacas,  Venezuela,  has  requested  a  concession  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  to  extend  its  rails  from  San  Felipe,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Yaracuy,  to  Palma  Sola,  a  town  about  27  miles  from  San 
Felipe.  This  extension  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  that 
region  for  transporting  their  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  produce. 
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